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PREFACE 


In  Ireland  there  are  three  main  divisions  of  the 
people, — the  Irish,  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  the  Scoto- 
Irish,  which  are  represented  by  the  three  principal 
Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  the  Presbyterian.  These  do  not 
entirely  coincide,  as  some  of  the  Anglo-Irish  are 
Catholic,  and  some  of  the  Scoto-Irish  have  become 
Episcopalians,  but  roughly  speaking  the  three 
divisions  may  be  distinguished  according  to  the 
Church  to  which  each  belongs.  All  these  people 
are  largely  of  Celtic  origin. 

My  subject  deals  with  the  third  class,  the  Scoto- 
Irish,  who  are  often  called  the  Ulster  Scots.  I 
have  used  the  latter  title,  because  95  per  cent,  of 
the  people  live  in  the  Northern  province. 

I  have  written  chiefly  for  the  ordinary  man  who 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for  detailed 
work,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  may  find 
my  book  interesting.  Some  chapters  have  been 
devoted  entirely  to  the  religion  of  the  Ulster  Scot 
as  it  is  inseparable  from  his  history  and  is  the 
source  of  his  strong  and  striking  characteristics. 

I  have  consulted  very  many  manuscripts  and 
contemporary  documents  together  with  all  the  chief 
modern  works, — a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages.  It  has  been  a  most  difficult 

task  to  make  my  way  through  so  much  conflicting 
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evidence,  but  I  have  tried  to  give  an  accurate 
account  without  exaggeration  or  suppression.  I  wish 
especially  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
historians  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to 
Froude,  who  writes  from  the  Protestant  standpoint, 
to  D ’Alton,  who  writes  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint,  and  in  the  greatest  degree  to  Lecky, 
who  gives  the  fairest  account  of  the  i8th  century, 

— the  most  debatable  part  of  recent  Irish  history. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  gratitude  and  offering  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Rev.  President  M.  Leitch,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Lit.,  and  the 
Rev.  Professor}.  Heron,  B.A.,  D.D.,  of  the  Assembly’s 
College,  Belfast,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer,  M.A.,  of 
Eglish,  Dungannon,  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Knox  of 
Whitehead,  the  Rev.  W.  M'Neill,  B.A.,  of  Birken¬ 
head,  A.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  and  to  my  ! 
brother,  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  Woodburn,  M.A.,  of 
the  M'Crea-Magee  College,  Londonderry,  who  very 
kindly  read  my  manuscript,  and  gave  me  many 
valuable  suggestions.  I  also  owe  more  than  I  can 
say  to  my  wife  for  her  helpful  criticism. 

J.  B.  Woodburn. 

Castlerock,  Co.  Derry, 

March  1914. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  RACE  OF  THE  ULSTER  SCOT 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
— a  difference  which  is  apparent  to  everyone. 
This  dissimilarity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  two  im¬ 
portant  factors,  religion  and  climate,  and  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  to  race.  The  popular  theory  at 
the  present  time,  that  there  are  two  distinct  races  in 
the  island,  the  one  the  Northern  of  Saxon  extraction, 
the  other  the  Southern  of  Celtic  extraction,  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  like  many  of  the  opinions  about  Ireland, 
entirely  erroneous.  There  are  not  two  races  in 
Ireland :  the  whole  population  is  a  mixture  of  Celtic 
and  Teutonic,  and  the  Ulsterman  has  probably  as 
much  Celtic  blood  as  the  Southerner.^ 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  whom  we  know 
anything  were  a  long-headed,  saUow-complexioned 
people,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes.  They  came 
to  the  British  isles  through  Spain.  They  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  Western  islands  of  Europe.  In 

*  In  the  following  pages  when  we  speak  of  the  Southerners  we 
mean  the  people  of  Ireland  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  the  great  majority  of  whom  live  in  the  Southern  provinces. 
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the  legendary  history  of  Ireland  they  are  known  as 
Firbolgs.  Their  race  is  uncertain. 

The  second  invaders  were  the  Gaels,  a  Celtic  race, 
who  came  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
North-West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. ^  They 
were  tall,  with  brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  broad 
heads,  and  were  alert,  passionate,  and  full  of  fire. 
They  were  a  highly  civilized  people  compared  with 
other  races  of  that  time.  They  conquered  the 
aborigines,  and  drove  them  into  the  mountains, 
and  so  we  find  to-day  the  descendants  of  these  dark¬ 
haired  people  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  in  the 
western  hills  of  Ireland.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  people  of  Kerry,  Galway,  Mayo, 
and  Donegal  look  as  if  they  were  of  Spanish  ex¬ 
traction,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that,  when  the 
vessels  of  the  Armada  were  wrecked  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Ireland,  the  sailors  settled  there  and 
intermarried  with  the  natives.  But  from  what 
we  know  of  the  history  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Armada,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  these 
dark-haired,  black-eyed  people  of  the  West  are 
descended  from  the  early  inhabitants  who  came 
from  Spain. 

Among  later  invaders  of  Great  Britain  there  were 
some  who,  although  they  did  not  come  to  Ireland, 
had  in  later  times  a  great  influence  on  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  Britons,  another  Celtic 
race,  who  arrived  about  500  b.c.,  and  who  drove  the 
Gaels  northwards  and  westwards. 

They  were  followed  by  the  Romans,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  on  Britain  was  very  superficial.  Their  legions 

^ "  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History,”  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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never  landed  in  Ireland,  and  upon  Scotland  they 
made  scarcely  any  impression.^ 

The  next  invaders  were  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a 
Teutonic  people,  who  came  in  the  fifth  century  A.D. 
When  they  reached  England,  they  almost  exter¬ 
minated  the  Celts  wherever  they  found  them,  and 
the  south  and  east  of  England  became  wholly 
Anglo-Saxon.  Those  Celts  who  escaped  death  fled 
into  the  western  extremities  of  the  land,  into  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Wales,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland,  and  in  these  districts  there  has  always 
been  a  strong  Celtic  element.  Although  “  the 
Teutonic  Saxons  obtained  a  complete  ascendency, 
the  Celtic  element  was  still  far  from  extin¬ 
guished,”  2  and  the  inhabitants  of  Western  England 
to-day  have  probably  as  much  Celtic  blood  as 
Teutonic.®  These  Anglo-Saxons  also  settled  in  the 
South-East  of  Scotland  and  drove  the  Celts  there 
into  the  south-western  counties,  but  they  had  not 
at  that  time  any  great  effect  on  the  northern 
kingdom. 

In  the  South-West  of  Scotland  there  existed 
for  four  centuries  and  a  half  (from  573  a.d.  to 
1018  A.D.)  a  great  Celtic  kingdom,^  the  kingdom 

*  Skene  is  of  the  opinion  that  Rome  did  make  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  South  of  Scotland  ("  Celtic  Scotland,”  vol.  i. 
chap,  ii.),  but  later  authorities  largely  reject  his  conclusions  on 
this  point.  (See  Hume  Brown,  Preface  to  “  The  History  of 
Scotland.”) 

®  Lecky,  "History  of  Ireland  in  the  i8th  Century,”  vol.  i. 
P-  398. 

’  “  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History,”  vol.  i.  p.  546. 

*  Paterson,  "  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr,”  vol.  i.  p.  13  ; 
Skene,  "Celtic  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  p.  236,  and  Rhys,  "Celtic 
Britain,”  pp.  145-8. 
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of  Strathclyde,  so  called  because  it  lay  chiefly  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Clyde.  It  extended  along  the 
western  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  into 
Cumberland  in  England.  In  Scotland  it  included 
the  present  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  and  Dumbarton.  Its  king  lived  in 
Dumbarton,  i.e.  the  fortress  of  the  Britons.  This 
powerful  kingdom  prevented  the  Teutonic  Saxons 
making  much  impression  on  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.. 

About  500  A.D.  there  began  a  large  immigration 
from  Ulster  into  Argyllshire.  The  men  of  County 
Antrim  crossed  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  distant  only 
fourteen  miles  :  they  took  possession  of  Argyllshire, 
and  mixed  their  Celtic  blood  with  the  Celts  whom 
they  found  there. ^  These  immigrants  were  Scots 
of  Ulster,  and  it  was  from  them  that  in  the  twelfth 
century  Scotland  took  its  name.  We  hear  often¬ 
times  that  it  was  the  Scots  who  made  Ulster, 
but  there  is  another  fact,  less  generally  known, 
that  the  Ulsterman  was  first  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  making  of  Scotland.  We  ought  to 
remember  the  immigrants  who  in  the  early  centuries 
settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Channel, 
and  brought  Scotland  its  name,  its  Christianity,  and 
its  first  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  came  to  an  end  in 
the  eleventh  century  when  Malcolm  II.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  next  of  kin,  and  in  his  person  united 

’  Hume  Brown,  "  Short  History  of  Scotland,”  p.  27,  and 
“History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  p.  13  ;  Andrew  Lang,”  History 
of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Freeman,  “Norman  Conquest,”  chap, 
ii.,  sec.  I,  p.  14  ;  Skene,  ”  Celtic  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  pp.  137-144, 
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in  one  the  four  kingdoms  which  had  until  then 
existed  in  Scotland. 

Before  that  time  the  people  of  Galloway  ^  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Norsemen,  which  lasted 
about  two  centuries.^  These  Norsemen  came  from 
Scandinavia,  and  began  to  descend  upon  Scotland 
about  800  A.D. ;  they  captured  the  islands  off  the 
western  coast,  and  made  settlements  in  Galloway, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  part  of  the  Teutonic 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  comes  from  the  Norse.^  They  also  sailed 
into  the  Irish  Sea  and  planted  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  which  could  easily  be  protected 
by  their  ships,  and  they  pushed  inland  up  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers  and  made  settlements 
there.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  plantations  in 
Ulster  in  the  names  of  Strangford  and  Carlingford. 
Their  defeat  by  Brian  Boru  in  1014  a.d.  at  Clontarf 
put  an  end  to  their  descents  on  Ireland. 

The  Normans  who  reached  England  in  1066 
A.D.  also  brought  some  Teutonic  blood  into  Ire¬ 
land.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centur)^  Henry  II.  took  advantage  of  a  Papal  Bull 
granting  Ireland  to  him,  and  in  1171  a.d.  he  invaded 
the  country  with  his  followers.  He  met  with  little 
resistance,  for  no  Irish  chief  was  powerful  enough 

*  This  name  at  first  "  was  given  to  the  region  now  covered  by 
the  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright,”  but  at  a  later  period 
it  "  extended  to  far  wider  limits,”  and  included  a  large  portion 
of  Strathclyde.  Hume  Brown,  ”  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i. 
pp.  14,  15  ;  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Article  "  Galloway." 

*  Maxwell,  "  History  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway,”  pp.  42-44, 
48.  Galloway  was  finally  subjected  by  Malcolm  IV.  of  Scotland 
in  1160.  (See  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  472.) 

®  Hanna,  “  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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to  oppose  him  single-handed,  and  the  heads  of  the 
different  clans  would  not  combine  because  of  their 
petty  jealousies,  and  very  soon  all  the  chieftains  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  made  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  him  ;  it  was  only  in  Ulster  that  they  held 
aloof.  “The  princes  of  the  north  alone — perhaps 
finding  some  safety  in  their  distance  from  Dublin — 
scorned  to  submit  to  a  foreigner,  and  tenaciously 
and  courageously  clung  to  their  ancient  freedom.”  ^ 
Henry  divided  the  country  among  his  nobles,  and 
during  the  next  forty  years  they  led  their  followers 
to  the  districts  that  had  been  granted  to  them  in 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  even  across  the  Shannon  in 
Connaught,  and  large  Anglo-Norman  settlements 
were  made  in  these  three  provinces,  but  Ulster  was 
scarcely  affected  by  them.  The  northern  province 
remained  for  four  centuries  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Celtic  O’Neills  and  their  friends.  The  accom¬ 
panying  map  shows  clearly  the  great  extent  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  settlement  in  the  other  provinces, 
while  only  the  fringe  of  Ulster  was  touched  by  it. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Antrim  was  invaded,  and 
settled  a  little  later  by  wild  Highlanders  from 
Argyllshire  and  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  but 
their  blood  was  mainly  Celtic,  with  an  admixture  of 
Norse. 

Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  northern  pro¬ 
vince  was  by  far  the  most  Celtic  of  all  the  provinces. 
With  the  exception  of  a  fringe  along  the  coast  of 
Down,  where  the  Teutonic  Normans  had  settled,  it 
was  entirely  Celtic,  while  in  the  other  three  pro¬ 
vinces  the  people  were  a  mixture  of  Celt  and  Anglo- 

*  D’ Alton,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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Norman.  The  latter  intermarried  with  the  Irish 
and  were  assimilated  by  them,  and  therefore  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  Teutonic  blood  in  the  South, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Southern  Irish  in 
Elizabeth’s  day  had  not  pure  Celtic  blood.  To 
corroborate  this  we  may  quote  from  Sir  John 
Davies,  who,  writing  in  1612,  says,  “  there  have 
been  since  that  time  [the  days  of  King  Henry  IT] 
so  many  English  colonies  planted  in  Ireland,  as 
that,  if  the  people  were  numbered  at  this  day  by 
the  poll,  such  as  are  descended  of  English  race 
would  be  found  more  in  number  than  the  ancient 
natives.”  ^  Also,  in  the  Remonstrance  of  Grievances 
which  was  made  against  Strafford  in  1640,  one 
argument  that  was  used  was  that  the  Irish  people 
were  “  now  for  the  most  part  descended  of  British 
ancestors.”  ^  Further,  the  civil  war  of  1641-52 
extirpated  a  great  part  of  the  old  race, — Petty 
calculates  that  more  than  one-third  died  as  a  result 
of  the  war, — with  the  consequence  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  passed  then  into  the  hands  of 
English  adventurers  and  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers, 
who  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  mainly 
in  Leinster  and  Munster.  This  was  another  factor 
which  increased  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  Southern 
people,  and  Lecky  quotes  Huxley  with  approval 
when  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  difference  of  race 
between  the  native  of  Devonshire  and  the  native  of 
Tipperary.^  There  was  a  great  predominance  of 
Teutonic  blood  in  James’s  Parliament  in  Dublin  in 
1689.  It  has  been  described  as  peculiarly  Celtic, 

>  "  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes,”  p.  218. 

“  Lecky,  "  History  ofilreland,”  vol  i.  pp.  399,  400. 
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yet  the  names  of  more  than  two-thirds  are  clearly 
English,  although  only  six  members  were  Pro¬ 
testants.^  Outside  Ulster  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
taking  the  other  three  provinces  as  a  whole,  the 
Teutonic  blood  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  Celtic 
blood. 

Now  what  about  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  ?  In 
1603,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  almost  pure  Celts. 
What  has  happened  in  the  last  three  centuries  ?  A 
settlement  of  Scots  was  made  in  Ulster  at  different 
times  in  the  seventeenth  century  :  the  immigration 
lasted  for  almost  one  hundred  years,  from  1605  to 
1700 ;  sometimes  for  a  period  of  years  by  persecution 
or  war  the  tide  was  stemmed  and  few  came,  and  then 
again  for  another  period  the  tide  came  flowing  fast 
into  many  of  the  northern  counties.  Where  did 
these  Scots  come  from  ?  And  who  were  they  ?  They 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  district  of  country 
comprised  in  Strathclyde  and  Galloway,  chiefly  from 
the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcud¬ 
bright.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a  Celtic 
people  in  the  eleventh  century. ^  In  the  end  of  that 
century  and  in  the  following  century  large  portions 
of  the  land  in  Strathclyde  were  granted  to  Norman 
and  Saxon  barons,  which  changed  to  a  great  extent 
the  ownership  of  the  land.^  These  nobles  brought 
with  them  their  retainers,  who  mixed  with  the 
native  Celtic  population,  and  intermarried  with 
them,  and  thus  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
Teutonic  blood  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Strath- 


^  Lecky,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400. 

2  Hume  Brown,  “  History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  p,  45. 
®  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  8g. 
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Clyde.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  Teutonic 
influence  went,  as  the  whole  history  of  that  time 
is  dim  and  vague,  and  the  materials  are  very  scanty. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  also  granted  lands  by  King 
David  in  Galloway,  but  there  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  districts  of  Strathclyde  {i.e.  in  the  uplands  of 
Ayr  and  Lanark),  the  people  had  a  fierce  hatred  of 
Norman  kings  and  barons  and  institutions,  and  clung 
to  their  native  language  (Gaelic)  till  the  eighteenth 
century.^  The  fact  that  these  people  spoke  Celtic 
for  so  many  centuries  shows  that  the  coming  of  the 
Teutons  did  not  make  a  great  impression  there. 
As  Hume  Brown  says,  “  The  men  of  Galloway,  it 
must  be  remembered,  did  not  speak  English  like 
the  men  of  Lothian,  but  Celtic,  and  they  continued 
to  speak  that  language  for  nearly  six  hundred  years 
after  this  time.  They  had  also  laws  of  their  own, 
and  they  hated  the  Norman  barons  to  whom  David 
had  given  lands  in  their  country.”  ^  Therefore  even 
though  the  northern  half  of  the  district  in  Scotland 
from  which  the  immigrants  came  to  Ulster  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  more  Teutonic  than  Celtic, 
which  remains  to  be  proved,^  the  Southern  half 
was  undoubtedly  much  more  Celtic  than  Teutonic, 
and  the  conclusion  is  a  safe  one  that  the  immigrants 
from  these  two  portions  must  have  had  at  least 
as  much  Celtic  blood  as  Teutonic. 

‘Skene,  “Celtic  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  p.  204;  Rhys,  “Celtic 
Britain,”  pp.  150,  234;  Hume  Brown,  vol.  i.  pp.  89,  99,  114; 
E.  C.  Quiggin  in  Encyclopjedia  Britannica  (nth  edition).  Article 
"  Celt  ”  ;  and  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

*  ‘  A  Short  History  of  Scotland,”  p.  94. 

^  See  Paterson,  “  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr,”  vol.  i.  pp. 
9,  16,  17- 
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Some  present-day  writers  say  that  many  of  the 
settlers  who  came  from  Scotland  to  the  North  of 
Ireland  were  the  descendants  of  Scots  who  had 
crossed  from  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  in 
the  seventh  and  succeeding  centuries, — the  centuries 
following  the  emigration  to  Argyllshire, — but  this 
cannot  be  provedd  The  whole  history  of  Scotland 
of  that  time  is  misty,  but  the  greatest  authorities 
are  agreed  that  no  emigration  of  any  size  took  place 
during  those  early  centuries  to  Strathclyde  or 
Galloway.  We  know,  however,  that  intercourse 
between  Ulster  and  Galloway  in  those  years  was 
frequent  and  generally  friendly,  and  this  would 
lead  to  intermarriage  and  relationship  of  blood. ^ 
Anything  further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 

These  Scots  came  in  great  numbers  to  the  Northern 
province,  and  married,  for  the  most  part,  among 
themselves  ;  but  after  a  time  they  intermarried  to 
some  extent  with  the  native  Irish,  who  became  Pro¬ 
testants.  Latimer  tells  us  that  in  the  session  books 
of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ulster  that  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  we  find  many  members  of  these 
churches  with  such  Irish  names  as  Goan,  M'Gukin, 
M'Rory,  O’Donnelly,  O’Hagan,  O’Money,  O’Crilie, 
O’Conalie,  and  O’Neill.  Many  of  these  names  have 
disappeared  among  the  Ulster  Scots,  because  when 
the  Irish  adopted  the  English  language  they  also, 
in  many  cases,  adopted  English  names.  The  name 
Goan  or  Gowan  was  changed  to  Smith,  M'Rory  to 
Rogers,  M'Goldrick  to  Goulding,  O’Donnell  to 

^  This  is  George  Chalmers’s  theory  (“  Caledonia,”  vol.  i.  p. 
358),  and  many  modern  historians  have  followed  him,  but  see 
Skene  (”  Celtic  Scotland,”  vol.  i.  p.  132  note). 

‘Maxwell,  “  History  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway,”  p.  36. 
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Macdonald,  O’Kelly  to  Kelly,  O’Neill  to  Neil  or 
Niel,  etc.  These  two  peoples  in  Ulster  are  supposed 
to  have  kept  strictly  apart,  but  that  was  not  so,  for 
intermarriages  were  much  more  numerous  than  is 
generally  imagined.  The  Scots  intermarried,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  English,  of  whom 
a  number  had  also  come  to  Ulster  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  had  settled 
along  the  valley  of  the  river  Lagan  and  in  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  but  these  English,  having 
come  mainly  from  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Devon¬ 
shire,  had  as  much  Celtic  blood  as  Teutonic.  Some 
Puritans  came  from  London,  and  some  Huguenots 
from  France,  but  they  did  not  come  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  affect  the  race  of  the  people.^ 

^  The  examination  of  the  names  of  the  people  of  to-day  tends 
to  corroborate  the  statement  that  the  Ulster  Scot  is  largely  of 
Celtic  origin.  For  example,  the  M'Crea-Magee  College  in  London¬ 
derry  is  a  Presbyterian  college,  and  about  i,ooo  students  have 
entered  it  since  it  was  opened  in  1865.  The  names  of  146  of 
these  begin  with  Mac,  and  if  we  include  the  disguised  Macs 
(such  as  Magill)  we  have  a  total  of  about  200,  or  20  per  cent. — 
an  almost  incredibly  large  proportion  with  one  Celtic  cognomen. 
One-seventh  of  the  names  of  the  ministers  in  the  Irish  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  the  present  time  also  begin  with  the  same 
prefix. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  OF 
ULSTER 

Ireland  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  dull 
and  uninteresting  picture  set  in  a  very  beautiful 
frame.  The  mountains  in  general  (except  on  a  part 
of  the  east  coast)  rise  near  the  sea,  while  the  centre 
of  the  island  is  a  level  plain.  When  a  traveller 
lands  at  Cork,  he  must  pass  through  the  mountains 
before  he  can  visit  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
same  is  true  of  Belfast  and  Derry  and  almost  all  the 
other  harbours  of  Ireland,  for  all  round  the  coast 
the  hills  guard  the  land,  rising  more  or  less  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  and  then  descending  gradually  on  the 
inner  side  ;  but  after  the  mountains  are  crossed, 
often  there  is  not  a  hill  to  be  seen  for  a  hundred 
miles.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
history  of  Ireland  would  have  been  very  different  if 
it  had  been  mountainous  in  the  centre  and  level 
near  the  sea,  as  its  hills  would  have  served  as  a 
refuge  from  the  invader. 

The  configuration  of  Ulster  differs  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  Ireland  in  being  hilly  throughout.  It 
has  the  border  of  rugged  hills  round  the  coast,  but 
it  has  no  great  central  plain,  as  three  ranges  of 
beautiful  mountains  traverse  the  interior,  some  of 
the  peaks  (Sawel,  for  example)  lying  well  in  the 
28 
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centre.^  The  southern  boundary  is  also  composed 
of  a  range  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the 
other  provinces.  As  we  glance  at  the  map  we  see 
that  there  is  a  definite  north-east  corner.  Start 
from  Carlingford  Lough,  which  makes  a  large  in¬ 
dentation  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Ulster,  and 
follow  the  line  of  the  hills  which  run  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  to  Donegal  Bay  on  the  western  coast, 
and  you  have  the  boundary  between  Ulster  and  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  The  distance  from  Warrenpoint,  at 
the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough,  to  Bundoran,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Donegal  Bay,  is  less  than  ninety 
miles.  A  few  miles  from  Warrenpoint  we  reach 
Slieve  Gullion  (1,893  feet),  in  South  Armagh,  and 
from  thence,  with  a  couple  of  descents,  through  one 
of  which  the  Dundalk  to  Clones  Railway  passes,  we 
arrive  at  the  hills  (1,027  ^6®^)  above  Bailieborough. 
From  this  place  there  is  high  ground  almost  to  the 
town  of  Cavan,  and  then  after  crossing  the  valley 
of  the  Erne,  we  ascend  the  great  hills  of  Western 
Cavan,  which  rise  at  their  highest  point  over 
2,000  feet,  and  extend  through  Cavan  and  Fer¬ 
managh,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo  right  to  the  Western 
Sea.  And  as  if  these  hills  were  not  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection,  on  its  south-western  side  Ulster  has  an 
inner  natural  boundary — the  river  Erne  with  its 
two  great  lakes.  Anyone  who  has  visited  the  two 
watering  places — Warrenpoint  on  the  east  and 
Bundoran  on  the  west — will  have  been  struck  by 

*  Mount  Sawel,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ulster,  lies 
on  the  boundary  between  Co.  Derry  and  Co.  Tyrone,  and  from 
it  there  extend  three  mountain  ranges,  one  running  east  to 
Lough  Neagh,  a  second  north  to  the  Sea,  and  a  third  west  to 
Strabane. 
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the  giant  hills  which  rise  almost  precipitously  out 
of  the  sea,  and  distinctly  mark  Ulster  off  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  Carlingford  Mountain  (1,935 
feet)  on  the  one  side,  and  Benbulbin  (1,712  feet) 
and  Truskmore  (2,113  feet)  on  the  other  side  seem 
like  sentinels  guarding  the  northern  province. 
Rugged  cliffs  and  precipitous  headlands  washed  by 
a  stormy  sea  protect  Ulster  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  geography 
of  a  country  and  its  history,  so  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  Ulster  has  had  a  different  history 
from  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  owed  its  comparative 
security  against  invaders  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
“difficult”  nature  of  the  country.  Its  mountains 
served  as  “  natural  fastnesses  and  inaccessible 
places  of  refuge  to  the  Irish.”  ^  Another  cause 
resulting  from  its  geographical  position  and  its 
mountainous  surface  is  its  colder  climate,  which  has 
produced  a  stronger  and  more  virile  stock.  Lecky 
says  truly  that  climate  is  a  more  important  influence 
than  race  in  determining  the  character  of  the  people. ^ 
There  is  an  old  saying,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
there  were  five  provinces  in  Ireland,  that  Ulster  is 
the  thumb  on  the  hand  which  is  able  to  grip  and 
hold  against  the  four  fingers,  Leinster,  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Meath.  This  fact,  its  geographical 
position  with  resultant  climate,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  distinct  history.  The  old  legends 
of  Ulster  show  that  the  province  was  distinct  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  E.  J.  Gwynn, 

*  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology”  (1853),  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

*  "  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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writing  of  these  old  Irish  tales,  says,  “  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  sharp  is  the  distinction  that  separates 
Ulster  from  the  other  provinces  in  these  tales,  which 
probably  represent  the  traditions  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ  or  thereabouts.  What  the  precise  ethno¬ 
logical  significance  of  the  contrast  may  be  is  still 
matter  of  speculation,  but  there  it  is.  Ulster  is  at 
this  time  properly  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
island,  guarded  on  the  south  by  the  mountain  range 
extending  westward  from  Dundalk,  and  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  sea  ;  and  the  men  of  this 
region,  the  ‘  real  Ulstermen  ’  as  they  are  emphatic¬ 
ally  called,  feel  themselves  to  be  a  peculiar  people  ; 
they  have  their  own  cycle  of  legends,  in  which  they 
are  always  represented  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  pretty  generally 
at  war.”  ^  Later  on,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  northern  province  resisted  the  English 
invaders  for  four  centuries  after  the  other  provinces 
made  their  submission  to  the  English  king.  As  Hill 
says,  ”  Ulster  presented  great  natural  defences  .  .  . 
not  only  in  its  mountain  ranges  and  the  net-work 
of  woods,  lakes,  and  bogs,  reaching  from  the  Fewes 
[near  Newry]  to  the  head  of  Lough  Erne,  but  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  warlike  character  of  its  people.”  ^ 

In  modern  times  a  difference  of  religion  has 
entered,  and  has  created,  as  we  shall  see,  a  still 
greater  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

*  "  Ireland’s  Hope,”  p.  25. 

“  "  The  Plantation  in  Ulster,"  p.  21. 
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THE  REFORMATION  IN  IRELAND 

When  the  Reformation  began  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  took  different  forms  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe.  Usually  it  was  given  direc¬ 
tion  in  a  particular  country  by  a  leading  strong  man. 
Luther  impressed  his  individuality  upon  it  in 
Germany,  and  to-day  we  find  that  the  prevailing 
religion  there  is  Lutheran  Christianity.  Zwingli  had 
great  influence  in  German  Switzerland,  with  the 
result  that  the  German-speaking  cantons  have 
followed  him  in  their  church  polity.  Calvin  was  the 
chief  personality  among  the  reformers  in  France  and 
French-speaking  Switzerland,  and  Protestantism  in 
those  parts  is  Calvinistic  to-day,  and  if  the  Huguenots 
had  not  been  persecuted,  and  forced  to  leave  their 
country  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  it  is  certain 
that  there  would  have  been  a  very  large  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  France ;  even  as  it  is  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  French  Protestants  have  a  Church  which 
is  Presbyterian  in  form  and  in  doctrine.  Calvin  also 
left  his  mark  on  the  religion  of  Holland,  and  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  there  and  in  South  Africa 
is  Presbyterian.  One  of  his  followers,  John  Knox, 
gave  direction  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland 
— the  Church  of  the  Scottish  settlers  who  came  in 
such  large  numbers  to  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into 
England,  it  was  Henry  VIII.  who  controlled  it. 
The  first  change  he  made  was  to  declare  that  he  and 
not  the  Pope  was  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
accordingly  he  claimed  the  right  of  appointing  the 
bishops  of  the  Church.  In  addition,  he  ordered 
the  service  to  be  conducted  in  English  instead  of 
Latin.  Queen  Elizabeth  continued  the  work  of  her 
father  :  she  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  a  democratic 
Church,  and  preferred  a  prelatic  one  of  which  she 
might  be  the  head.  Her  successor,  James  L,  being 
a  Scot,  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  when 
he  became  King  of  England  he  also  favoured 
government  by  bishops.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign, 
prelacy  flourished,  and  under  Laud  the  Church  of 
England  became  still  more  prelatic.  A  change 
came  when  the  civil  war  began  in  1642,  and  for 
fourteen  years  (1646-1660)  the  Puritans  were  in  the 
ascendant.  With  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11. 
in  1660  came  a  reaction,  and  from  that  time  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  Episcopalian. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  German  Church  is  Lutheran  ; 
the  Swiss,  the  French  Protestant,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Scottish  Churches  are  Presbyterian  ;  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  is  Episcopalian. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  what  form 
Protestantism  would  have  taken  had  it  been  adopted 
by  the  natives  of  Ireland.  But  there  was  no  strong 
man  to  influence  the  people  to  choose  the  Reformed 
faith.  Had  such  an  one  arisen,  the  history  of  the 
country  would  have  been  wholly  different :  instead 
of  presenting  such  a  hard  problem,  and  being  the 
grave  of  so  many  reputations,  Ireland  would  have 
c 
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taken  her  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Reformation,  however,  which  changed 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century 
scarcely  touched  the  people  who  lived  in  Ireland. 
The  only  Protestants  in  the  country  in  that  century 
were  the  English  official  classes  who  ruled  in  Dublin, 
and  the  soldiers  who  were  brought  over  to  wage  war 
against  the  Irish. ^  There  were  two  reasons  why  the 
Irish  did  not  adopt  the  Reformed  faith.  The  first  I 
have  already  mentioned — the  want  of  a  strong  per¬ 
sonality  to  influence  them.  The  second  reason  was 
the  neglect  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ireland  to 
seize  its  opportunities.  Up  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  the  Romish  Church  had  favoured  ^  the 
Anglo-Normans,  and  taken  sides  against  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Irish,  and  therefore,  naturally,  the  native 
inhabitants,  though  Catholic  in  name,  were  far 
from  sympathetic  with  that  Church.  R.  Dunlop 
points  out  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  “  outside  the  Pale  ^  there  was  nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  a  church.  To  say  that  the 
Irish  had  relapsed  into  a  state  of  heathenism  is 
perhaps  going  too  far.  The  tradition  of  a  Christian 
belief  still  survived,  but  it  was  a  lifeless,  useless 
thing.”  ^  Thus  in  1536  there  was  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Protestantism  which,  to  their  lasting 
disgrace,  the  English  bishops  failed  to  seize.  Those 
who  were  appointed  to  the  old  dioceses  of  the 
country  in  that  year  had  little  zeal  for  religion. 
They  never  took  the  trouble  to  translate  the  Bible 

‘  D’Alton,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  iii.  p.  195. 

®  Stewart,  “  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,”  pp.  20,  24. 

®  The  part  where  the  English  held  sway. 

^  "  Cambridge  Modern  History,”  vol.  iii.  p.  587. 
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into  Celtic — though  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people 
could  understand  no  other  language.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  New  Testament  was  not  printed 
in  Celtic  till  1602,  though  in  1571  a  beginning  had 
been  made  by  printing  a  catechism  and  primer  in 
that  language.  The  saintly  Bishop  Bedell  (1570- 
1642)  did  his  best  in  this  matter,  and  translated  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  Church  did  not  support 
him.  Further,  the  bishops  settled  very  few  rectors 
in  the  parishes  under  their  control.  In  three  years' 
time,  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  says  D’Alton,  only  one 
sermon  was  preached  within  the  Pale.^  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1576,  refers 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Meath,  which  he  says  was  “  the 
best  peopled  diocese  and  best-governed  country  ” 
in  Ireland,  and  yet  “  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  Christ  is  professed,  there  is  not  a  church  in 
so  miserable  a  case  ;  the  misery  of  which  consisteth 
in  these  three  particulars  :  the  ruin  of  the  very 
temples  themselves  ;  the  want  of  good  ministers  to 
serve  in  them  when  they  shall  be  re-edified ;  com¬ 
petent  living  for  the  ministers,  being  well-chosen.”  2 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1596,  when  Spenser  describes 
the  Protestant  Church,  we  find  no  improvement. 
Speaking  of  the  people,  he  says,  “Not  one  amongst 
a  hundred  knoweth  any  ground  of  religion  or  any 
article  of  his  faith,  but  can  perhaps  say  his  Pater¬ 
noster,  or  his  Ave-Maria,  without  any  knowledge  or 
understanding  what  one  word  thereof  meaneth.”  ® 
He  also  adds  that  among  the  clergy  you  may  find 
“  gross  simony,  greedy  covetousness,  fleshly  incon- 

‘  Vol.  iii.  p.  14. 

*  Mant,  “  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299. 

*  “View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  1890  ed.  p.  123. 
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tinence,  careless  sloth,  and  generally  all  disordered  life 
in  the  common  clerg5mien.  .  .  .  They  neither  read 
Scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor  administer 
the  communion  ;  but  baptism  they  do,  for  they 
christen,  yet  after  the  popish  fashion.”  ^  Sir  John 
Davies  corroborates  this  testimony  in  the  year  1607 
as  follows : — “  There  hath  been  so  little  care  taken 
as  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches  within  the 
Pale  lie  still  in  their  ruins,  so  as  the  common  people 
have  no  place  to  resort  unto  where  they  may  hear 
Divine  Service.”  He  tells  us  further  that  in 
Monaghan,  “  the  churches  for  the  most  part  are 
utterly  waste  .  .  .  the  incumbents  are  popish  priests.” 
He  adds  that  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  “  being  two  years  since  he  was 
elected  by  His  Majesty,  hath  been  the  chief  cause 
that  no  course  hath  been  hitherto  taken  to  reduce 
this  poor  people  to  Christianity.”  He  says  further, 
”  for  the  churches,  they  are  for  the  most  part  in 
ruins  :  such  as  were  presented  to  be  in  reparation 
are  covered  only  with  thatch.  But  the  incumbents, 
both  parsons  and  vicars,  did  appear,  to  be  such  poor, 
ragged,  ignorant  creatures,  as  we  could  not  esteem 
any  of  them  worthy  of  the  meanest  of  those  livings, 
albeit  many  of  them  are  not  worth  above  forty 
shillings  per  annum.”  He  also  tells  us  of  the  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  ”  He  doth  live  now  in  these  parts, 
where  he  hath  two  bishoprics  ;  but  there  is  no 
Divine  Service  or  sermon  to  be  heard  within  either 
of  his  dioceses.”  ^  When  this  was  the  condition  of 
the  Protestants  who  came  to  Ireland,  and  of  the 

1  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.”  1890  ed.  p,  125. 

“  Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  described  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  1890  ed.  pp.  360,  361,  377. 
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church  they  set  up,  how  could  the  Reformed  faith 
gain  ground  there  ? 

The  Jesuits  took  advantage  of  the  laxity  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  in  1561  they  came  on  a 
mission  into  Ireland.  With  their  characteristic  zeal 
and  power  of  organization  they  set  themselves  to 
the  work  of  a  Counter- Reformation  in  the  land.^ 
Their  success  was  immediate  and  astonishing  :  they 
preached  to  the  people  in  their  own  language,  poured 
Irish  Catechisms  and  Books  of  Devotion  into  the 
country,  and  laid  firmly  the  foundations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  native 
Irish,  with  the  consequence  that  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
that  the  Reformation  had  any  effect  whatsoever  on 
Irish  life.  The  settlements  that  were  made  in 
Leinster  and  in  Munster  and,  above  all,  the  large 
settlement  in  the  beginning  of  James’s  reign  in 
Ulster  gave  the  Reformed  faith  its  first  footing  in 
the  land. 

After  its  invasion  by  Henry  IT,  the  warfare  in 
Ireland  was  mainly  a  warfare  of  races — English 
against  Irish.  But  as  the  years  passed,  the  oldest 
Anglo-Norman  families,  who  had  settled  in  the 
country,  intermarried  with  the  native  people,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  were  absorbed,  and  soon  there  was 
no  difference  between  them  either  in  language  or  in 
customs.  In  fact  in  a  generation  or  two,  you  could 
only  distinguish  these  families  by  their  English 
names.  This  assimilation  went  on  periodically : 

*  "  Cambridge  Modern  History,”  vol.  iii.  pp.  587,  593. 
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the  newer  English  families  gradually  adopted  the 
Irish  dress,  the  Irish  language,  and  even  the  Irish 
laws,  and  fought  on  the  Irish  side  against  the 
English.  The  feud  continued  for  many  years,  Irish 
against  English,  and  Anglo-Irish  against  English, 
until  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  In  her  reign  the 
Reformation  introduced  a  further  difference  between 
the  two  populations — there  now  entered  a  difference 
of  religion  as  well  as  a  difference  of  race.  Years  of 
oppression  had  given  the  Irish  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  English  :  that  cleavage  became  greater  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  religion.  For 
a  time,  however,  there  was  not  much  religious 
persecution,  although  the  ruling  race  was  Protest¬ 
ant,  and  the  Irish  remained  Catholic.  The  larger 
towns  and  the  Pale,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  Catholic,  wei'e  faithful  to  the  English  interest 
for  many  years,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in 
Elizabeth’s  armies  were  Irish  Catholics.  But 
gradually  the  fear  sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  their  religion  was  to  be  rooted  out 
of  the  land,  and  that  terror  widened  the  gulf  that 
already  existed  between  the  Irish  Catholic  and  the 
English  Protestant. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ULSTER  BEFORE  THE  PLANTATION 

Incessant  warfare  with  the  different  invaders  of 
Ireland  had  checked  the  progress  of  the  Irish.  They 
were  not  able  to  till  their  lands,  as  they  had  no 
security  against  enemies.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  that  had  been  cleared  was  used  as  pasture  land, 
over  which  roamed  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
the  rearing  of  which  formed  the  chief  and  almost 
the  only  industry  of  the  people.  A  portion  of  the 
land  was  sown  with  oats  and  barley,  and  these 
grains  were  used  partly  for  food,  and  partly  for  the 
production  of  usquebagh  or  whisky  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  wooded,  boggy,  or 
marshy.  The  usual  food  of  the  people  was  oatcake, 
cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  herbs :  cows  were  kept  for 
their  milk,  and  were  never  killed  for  food  until  they 
became  too  old  to  give  milk. 

The  chiefs  at  this  time  usually  lived  in  stone 
castles  well  adapted  for  defence.  The  houses  of  the 
farmers  were  generally  small,  and  had  very  little 
furniture.  Scarcely  any  houses  had  beds  or  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  the  general  mode  of  sleeping  was  on  a 
heap  of  straw  and  rushes,  with  coverlets  of  various 
coarse  materials.  The  family  commonly  lived,  ate, 
and  slept  in  the  one  main  apartment.  Very  few 
houses  had  chimneys  :  the  fire  was  in  the  centre, 
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and  its  smoke  found  its  way  out  of  the  house  by  a 
hole  in  the  roof.^  The  citizens  of  the  few  towns 
lived  under  better  conditions  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  They  dwelt  in  better  built  houses, 
and  dressed  like  the  English,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  corn,  flax,  wool,  hides, 
and  timber.2 

In  Ireland,  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  society 
was  based  on  the  tribal  system.  Each  tribe  or  clan 
consisted  of  a  number  of  families  connected  by  kin¬ 
ship.  The  head  of  the  family  had  full  power  over 
all  in  the  family,  and  he  in  his  turn  paid  allegiance 
to  the  head  of  the  tribe.  A  number  of  tribes  united 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  under  a 
chieftain  who  was  elected  by  the  clansmen,  and  held 
the  post  for  life,  and  received  tribute  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  under-tribes.  His  successor  was  usually  a 
near  relative,  often  his  son,  sometimes  his  brother, 
and  was  generally  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
actual  chief,  and  the  person  so  chosen  was  called 
the  Tanist. 

The  chief  held  a  portion  of  the  tribal  land  in  his 
own  hands.  At  his  death  it  descended  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Tanist.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
arable  land  belonged  to  the  tribe  itself,  and  this 
land  was  redistributed  among  the  free  men  once 
every  two  or  three  years.  The  non-arable  land  was 
common  land,  and  every  free  man  had  rights  of 

^  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living 
in  all  countries  at  that  time  was  low  and  rude  compared  with 
present-day  conditions.  In  England,  for  example,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  chimneys  were  almost  unknown. 

^  Walpole,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  pp.  171-3  ;  and  Joyce, 
“  A  Smaller  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,”  pp.  297-305- 
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grazing  on  it.  Thus  many  clansmen  had  a  share 
in  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  But  besides  the 
free  men  there  were  a  number  of  others  also  included 
in  the  tribe  who  were  mere  tenants  at  will,  and  who 
had  scarcely  any  rights,  as  they  could  be  driven  out 
of  their  land  at  any  time.  The  whole  tendency  of 
troublous  times  seems  to  have  been  to  degrade  the 
free  men  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  soil  to  this 
servile  position. ^ 

This  antiquated  tribal  system,  which  had  held 
sway  for  centuries,  was  the  chief  cause  why  the 
Irish  at  this  time  were  far  outstripped  in  wealth 
and  commerce,  in  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
life,  by  other  races  much  less  gifted  than  they  were. 
The  chiefs  were  always  fighting  among  themselves  for 
supremacy,  the  conditions  of  life  were  uncertain,  and 
the  peasants  had  no  permanent  interest  in  the  land.  ^ 

Almost  the  half  of  Ulster  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  great  tribes,  the  O’Neills  and  the  O’Donnells  : 
the  former  lorded  it  over  all  the  present  county  of 
Tyrone  and  parts  of  Londonderry  and  Armagh  : 
while  the  latter  were  chiefs  of  the  country  we  now 
call  Donegal :  the  O’Doghertys  held  Innishowen 
subject  to  the  O’Donnells.  There  were  other  lesser 
tribes  in  Ulster,  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh,  the 
Macmahons  of  Monaghan,  the  O’Reillys  of  Cavan, 
the  O’Hanlons  of  South  Armagh,  the  Maginnesses 
of  South  Down,  the  O’Cahans  of  North  Derry,  and 
another  branch  of  the  O’Neills  in  Clandeboye  (South 
Antrim  and  North  Down).  These  smaller  tribes 
occasionally  paid  a  partial  allegiance  to  the  O’Neills 

*  Joyce,  “  Concise  History  of  Ireland,”  pp.  20-4. 

^  D’Alton,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 
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or  the  O'Donnells  according  as  one  or  the  other  was 
in  the  ascendant,  but  as  a  rule  their  chiefs  were 
independent  princes,  whose  will  was  law. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  all  Ireland  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  We  find  the 
same  condition  in  existence  for  many  centuries  after 
that  time  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  outside  the  Pale, 
that  is  to  say,  the  portion  of  the  land  which  was 
under  the  control  of  the  English.  There  English 
customs  and  English  laws  held  sway.  It  was  called 
the  Pale  because  this  district  was  surrounded  by  a 
dyke  and  raised  fence  (a  paling),  which  separated  it 
from  the  neighbouring  country.^  It  increased  or 
decreased  in  size  according  as  the  English  became 
strong  or  weak  ;  but  even  at  its  smallest  extent  it 
included  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and 
the  southern  part  of  Louth,  and  when  it  was  greatest 
it  never  extended  beyond  Newry  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Ulster.  The  northern  province  therefore 
never  formed  a  portion  of  the  Pale. 

In  the  Pale  there  gradually  grew  up  a  Parliament 
which  met  in  Dublin  to  control  Irish  affairs.  Nomin¬ 
ally  it  had  authority  over  the  whole  island,  but  in 
reality  its  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the  small 
district  comprised  in  the  Pale  ;  outside  that  part 
the  old  tribal  system  held  sway.  This  Parliament 
was  summoned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  by  his 
Deputy  (he  was  usually  called  the  Lord  Deputy)  or 
by  the  Lords  Justices  for  the  time  being.  It  met 
at  irregular  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  grants  and  passing  laws,  and  there  was  no 
limit  to  its  existence  except  a  dissolution  or  a  legal 

'  Gilbert’s  “Viceroys,”  p.  459. 
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termination  at  the  King’s  death.  It  consisted  like 
the  English  Parliament  of  an  Upper  House  and  a 
Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  contained  the  lay 
peers  and  the  bishops,  while  the  Lower  House  con¬ 
tained  knights  of  the  shires,  or  counties  within  the 
English  influence,  elected  by  freehold  voters,  and 
burgesses  from  a  few  towns  in  which  the  franchise 
was  usually  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.^  Such  was  the  government  of  the  country  in 
the  sixteenth  century — the  century  before  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster  took  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  century  the  greatest 
chieftain  in  Ireland  was  Hugh  O’Neill.®  He  had 
been  educated  at  the  English  Court,  and  had  held 
a  commission  in  the  English  army  :  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  power  and  the  resources  of 
England,  and  he  knew  that  if  the  Irish  were  to 
contend  successfully  against  her  armies,  they  would 
have  to  unite  as  one  man.  He  was  the  ablest 
general  who  ever  fought  on  the  Irish  side,  one  who 
was  cool  and  cautious  in  warfare,  and  weighed  care¬ 
fully  all  the  chances  beforehand.  He  was  a  dangerous 
enemy,  and  it  was  thought  that  while  he  ruled  in 
Ulster,  England  would  never  be  able  to  conquer  the 
island.  In  1587  he  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  there  were  several 
attempts  to  colonise  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Munster.  These  settlements  were  un¬ 
successful,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
clansmen  who  were  driven  out  of  these  territories 
were  very  numerous,  and  from  their  hills  and  bogs 

‘  Walpole,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  pp.  75,  76,  360,  362. 

*  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  great  Shane  O’Neill. 
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they  waged  an  almost  ceaseless  warfare  against  the 
colonists,  burning  their  property  and  harassing  them 
on  all  sides  until  many  of  them  were  glad  to  return 
to  England  ;  and  second,  where  the  settlements  were 
made  in  districts  which  had  been  depopulated  by 
the  devastating  war,  the  grants  given  to  each  planter 
were  too  large  for  one  man  to  manage  properly,  and 
the  farmers,  labourers,  and  artisans  did  not  come 
over  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  colony  a 
success.  In  many  cases  the  few  English  farmers 
who  were  brought  over  would  not  stay,  and  the 
planters  were  forced  to  take  back  the  native  Irish 
as  tenants,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  Irish 
nobility  in  Munster  were  rooted  out,  while  the  Irish 
peasantry  remained  on  the  soil.  Nevertheless  these 
settlements  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  Planta¬ 
tion  of  Ulster. 

There  were  two  or  three  small  attempts  made  to 
colonise  the  eastern  portion  of  Ulster  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  and  they  too  were  unsuccessful.  About  1570 
a  grant  of  part  of  Armagh  was  made  to  Thomas 
Chaterton,  but  the  O’Neills  sent  an  expedition 
against  the  settlers,  and  drove  them  out.  Again, 
about  the  end  of  1571,  the  district  of  Ards  in 
County  Down  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of 
Essex.  This  peninsula  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
O’Neills  for  centuries,  and  they  were  determined  to 
oppose  any  settlement  there.  As  a  preliminary, 
Captain  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  son,  wrote  to 
Sir  Brian  O’Neill  in  May  1572  that  he  would  soon 
come  to  dwell  near  him  as  a  good  neighbour,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  live  on  friendly  terms.  But  when 
he  landed  at  Strangford  Lough,  O’Neill  gave  him  to 
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understand  that  he  did  not  desire  his  company,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  not  give  him  one  foot  of  his 
ground.  Smith  had  with  him  very  few  men,  and, 
not  being  supported  by  the  Deputy,  he  was  defeated 
in  battle  and  slain  in  October  1573,  but  a  few  of  his 
followers  still  remained  on  in  that  district. 

Another  attempt  on  a  much  larger  scale  was  made 
in  1573,  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  received  from 
Elizabeth  half  of  the  County  of  Antrim  and  the 
Barony  of  Farney  in  County  Monaghan.  Essex 
came  with  twelve  hundred  soldiers  to  Belfast  Lough, 
to  find  that  the  Scots  of  the  Glynnes  of  Antrim, 
under  Sorley  Boy  had  joined  with  the  O’Neills 
against  him.  Again  the  Deputy,  wilfully  or  other¬ 
wise,  omitted  to  send  assistance,  and  Essex  found 
his  twelve  hundred  followers  insufficient  to  conquer 
the  portion  allotted  to  him.  After  two  years’ 
fighting,  and  when  his  men  were  beginning  to 
mutiny  and  his  money  to  fail,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  England.  From  this  time  for  about 
twenty  years  there  was  peace  in  Ulster. 

About  the  close  of  this  period  of  peace,  the  Lord 
Marshal  of  Ireland  was  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who  was 
very  hostile  to  Tyrone.  He  opposed  him  on  all 
occasions,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  him.  Tyrone  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
war,  but  the  tyranny  of  Bagnal  rendered  it  inevit¬ 
able.  He  was  also  influenced  by  his  brother-in-law. 
Red  Hugh  O’Donnell,  chief  of  Tyrconnell,^  who  had 
been  seized  by  the  English  and  imprisoned  for  some 
years.  When  Red  Hugh  escaped  from  prison  in 
December  1591,  he  was  ready  to  avenge  himself  on 

‘  Tyrconnell  comprised  most  of  Donegal. 
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the  Government,  and  did  his  utmost  to  induce 
Tyrone  to  join  him  in  war  against  them.  Tyrone 
resisted  his  entreaties  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last 
he  decided  to  take  up  arms,  hoping  to  receive  help 
from  Spain.  He  formed  a  great  confederation  in 
1595  against  the  English,  Maguire,  Macmahon,  and 
Maginness  joining  the  league;  therefore  almost  the 
whole  of  Ulster  was  united  against  the  Government. 
The  war  was  waged  with  varying  fortunes,  chiefly  on 
the  frontiers  of  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  but  there 
was  no  very  decisive  engagement  until  August  1598 
when  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  was  defeated  by  Tyrone  at 
the  Yellow  Ford,  an  Irish  mile  from  Blackwater- 
town  in  County  Armagh.  The  English  army  was 
totally  overthrown,  and  Bagnal  himself  was  slain. 
The  result  was  that  all  Ulster,  save  the  two  forts 
of  Carrickfergus  and  Newry,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tyrone. 

In  the  spring  of  1599  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Essex  ^  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  sent  him 
across  the  Channel  with  a  large  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men — the  largest  English  force  that  had 
ever  invaded  Ireland, — with  directions  to  attack 
Tyrone  at  once.  Instead  of  following  out  his  in¬ 
structions  to  march  northwards,  he  made  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Munster.  The  enemy  did  not  dare  to  meet 
him  openly,  but  they  hung  on  his  flanks  and  cut  off 
stragglers  from  his  army,  and  after  three  months  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  having  accomplished  nothing, 
and  with  his  force  greatly  diminished  in  numbers. 
Elizabeth  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  taunted 

‘  He  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  who  had  tried  to  colonise  County 
Antrim  in  1573. 
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him  with  achieving  so  little  :  her  reproaches  roused 
him  to  activity,  and  he  marched  against  the  northern 
chieftain.  His  activity,  however,  came  too  late  : 
many  of  his  men  had  deserted  him,  and  it  was  with 
a  force  far  too  s*mall  to  crush  O’Neill  that  he  set  out 
to  attack  him.  He  met  him  near  Louth,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  carrying  out  his  orders,  he  had  a  private 
interview  with  him.  What  passed  is  unknown, 
except  that  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  in  order  that 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  might  be  laid  before  the 
Queen.  A  furious  letter  from  Elizabeth  startled 
Essex  as  to  his  own  safety,  and  he  hastened  back  to 
England  to  explain  his  conduct  and  to  try  to 
recover  her  favour.  He  failed  in  this,  and  was 
banished  from  the  Court,  and  in  1601  was  put  to 
death. 

At  the  beginning  of  1600  the  English  power  in 
Ireland  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Dublin  and  a  few 
other  places  were  loyal  to  the  Queen,  but  O’Neill 
was  practically  Lord  of  the  country.  In  February, 
however.  Lord  Mount]  oy  succeeded  Essex  as  Viceroy, 
and  his  arrival  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
His  plan  for  conquering  the  land  was  an  able,  though 
a  terrible  one.  He  began  by  reforming  the  army 
and  increasing  the  garrisons  in  ^1  the  forts  on  the 
northern  frontier.  He  then  resolved  to  take  O’Neill 
in  the  rear  by  building  forts  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Ireland.  Sir  Henry  Dockra  was  sent  by  sea  to 
Lough  Foyle  with  four  thousand  men,  and  he  planted 
garrisons  at  Culmore,  Derry,  and  Dunnalong  on  the 
river  Foyle,  and  from  Derry  as  centre  waged  war 
against  O’Neill  and  his  allies.  Many  of  the  native 
chieftains  of  Ulster,  daunted  by  the  activity  of 
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Mountjoy,  now  began  to  desert  Tyrone,  and  the  war 
seemed  almost  over,  when  in  September  i6oi  three 
thousand  Spaniards  landed  at  Kinsale.  Carew,  who 
had  been  appointed  President  of  Munster,  besieged 
them,  and  Tyrone  hastened  from  the  north  to  their 
relief,  but  he  was  defeated  outside  Kinsale  in 
December  i6oi. 

This  victory  decided  the  issue  of  the  war,  for 
Tyrone’s  allies  deserted  him  on  all  sides,  and 
made  their  submission  to  Elizabeth.  His  clans¬ 
men,  however,  remained  faithful  to  him,  and 
Mountjoy  saw  that  the  only  effective  way  to  bring 
him  to  subjection  was  to  lay  the  country  waste, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do.  He  planted  garrisons  at 
intervals  in  Tyrone’s  country,  and  communication 
was  kept  up  between  these  forces,  while  com¬ 
panies  of  horse  and  foot  were  sent  out  to  plunder 
the  intervening  country,  and  to  massacre  the  people. 
As  the  latter  fled  before  the  soldiers  the  huts  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  were  seized,  the  corn  was 
cut  down,  and  what  the  soldiers  themselves  could 
not  use  was  burnt.  The  natives  without  corn  and 
cattle  died  of  starvation  by  hundreds,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  lay  all  over  the  country  unburied. 
Chichester  describes  a  journey  which  he  made  from 
Carrickfergus  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  into 
Co.  Tyrone  as  follows : — “  I  burned  all  along  the 
lough,  within  four  miles  of  Dungannon,  and  killed 
one  hundred  people,  sparing  none  of  what  quality, 
age  or  sex  soever,  besydes  many  burned  to  death  ; 
we  kill  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  horse,  beast,  and 
whatsoever  we  find.”  ^  Lecky  speaks  in  biting 

'  Hanna,  "  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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words  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  English  soldiers 
when  he  says,  “  the  suppression  of  the  native  race 
in  the  wars  against  Shane  O’Neill,  Desmond,  and 
Tyrone  was  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  which  surpassed 
that  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  has  seldom 
been  exceeded  in  the  page  of  history.  .  .  .  The 
war  as  conducted  by  Carew,  by  Gilbert,  by  Pelham, 
by  Mount] oy  was  literally  a  war  of  extermination. 
The  slaughter  of  Irishmen  was  looked  upon  as  liter¬ 
ally  the  slaughter  of  wild  beasts.  Not  only  the  men 
but  even  the  women  and  children  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  were  deliberately  and  syste¬ 
matically  butchered.”  ^  He  adds  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  the  northern  province,  “  the  country  was 
steadily  subdued  by  starvation  ...  In  the  single 
county  of  Tyrone,  three  thousand  persons  in  a  few 
months  were  starved.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  with  some  other  English  officers  saw  three 
small  children — the  eldest  not  above  ten  years  old — 
feeding  off  the  flesh  of  their  starved  mother.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newry,  famine  produced  a  new 
and  appalling  crime.  It  was  discovered  that  some 
old  women  were  accustomed,  by  lighting  fires,  to 
attract  children,  whom  they  murdered  and  devoured. 
At  last  hunger  and  the  sword  accomplished  their 
work.  Tyrone  bowed  his  head  before  the  storm,  and 
the  English  ascendency  was  supreme.”  ^  He  sent  a 
messenger  to  Mount]  oy  with  the  news  that  he  was 
ready  to  lay  down  his  arms.  On  March  30th,  1603, 
he  submitted,  and  received  a  full  pardon  and  a 
regrant  of  his  title  and  lands  by  letters  patent,  while 

^  “  History  of  Ireland.”  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9. 
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a  general  amnesty  was  given  to  his  followers  with 
the  full  possession  of  their  estates.  The  result  of 
this  cruel  and  merciless  war  was  that  great  portions 
of  Ulster  were  left  almost  without  inhabitants,  and 
when  the  English  and  Scots  settled  there  in  1606 
and  later  years,  they  were  generally  left  in  peace 
to  till  their  lands,  to  clear  them  of  the  woods,  and  to 
build  houses.  Lecky  says,  “  the  great  depopulation 
of  the  country  in  the  last  war  rendered  it  [i.e.  the 
Plantation  scheme]  comparatively  easy.”  ^ 

^  "  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p.  22. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DOWN  AND 
ANTRIM 

Every  history  of  Ireland  has  devoted  great  space 
to  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  in  i6io,  and  has  shown 
how  it  affected  the  succeeding  history  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  but  it  has  not  always  been  made  clear 
that  that  Plantation  included  only  six  out  of  the 
nine  counties,  and  most  historians  have  given  no 
account  whatever  of  the  important  settlement  in 
1605  and  1606  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim. 
Yet  it  was  mainly  due  to  this  earlier  settlement  that 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster  a  few  years  later  was  so 
great  a  success.  Hence  we  propose  to  give  a  chapter 
to  the  interesting  colony  in  Down  and  Antrim — a 
colony  which  to-day  possesses  more  Scottish  settlers 
than  any  of  the  other  districts  in  Ulster. 

But  first  of  all  it  is  important  to  know  something 
of  the  kind  of  country  that  was  to  be  planted.  We 
sometimes  fancy  when  we  see  these  northern  counties 
to-day  with  their  white-washed  cottages,  their  well- 
trimmed  hedges,their  good  roads,  and  their  general 
look  of  prosperity,  that  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  the  same  three  centuries  ago  when  the  settlers 
came  to  Ulster,  and  some  of  the  later  writers  about 
Ireland  have  given  us  the  idea  that  the  colonists 
came  to  a  land  that  was  already  well  cultivated. 
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Such  was  far  from  being  the  case.  We  know  from 
contemporary  documents  something  of  Down  and 
Antrim  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  remainder  of 
Ulster  was  very  similar  to  these  two  counties. 
Camden  writing  in  1586  and  Dobbs  about  1598  tell 
us  that  Co.  Antrim  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
great  woods,  bogs,  and  marshes.  Large  portions 
of  it  are  described  as  “  much  incumber’d  with  woods 
and  boggs.”  ^  The  greater  part  of  Co.  Down  also 
consisted  of  woods,  hills,  lakes,  undrained  marshes, 
and  bogland.  Hill  tells  us  that  from  Dromore  in 
Down  to  Shane’s  Castle  on  the  north  side  of  Lough 
Neagh  in  Antrim  there  was  “  one  dense  and  con¬ 
tinuous  forest  ”  in  1563 :  and  Marshal  Bagnal 
informs  us  that  in  1586  this  district  was  “  full  of 
wood  and  bogg.”  ^ 

Ulster  at  this  time  was  in  a  very  desolate  con¬ 
dition.  The  warfare  of  the  preceding  eight  years 
had  devastated  the  land,  and  greatly  decreased  the 
population.  Large  portions  of  Antrim  and  Down 
are  described  by  contemporary  writers  as  “  all 
waste.”  When  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  settled  in 
North  Down  in  the  springtime  of  the  year  1606,  his 
“  parishes  were  now  more  wasted  than  America 
(when  the  Spaniards  landed  there),  ...  for  in  all 
those  three  parishes  aforesaid  [Greyabbey,  Donagh- 
adee  and  Newtownards]  thirty  cabins  could  not 
be  found,  nor  any  stone  walls,  but  ruined  roofless 
churches,  and  a  few  vaults  at  Gray  Abbey,  and  a 
stump  of  an  old  castle  in  Newton,  in  each  of  which 

’  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  ”  (1853),  vol.  i.  pp.  121-3. 

^  ”  The  Macdonnells  of  Antrim,”  p.  136  note. 
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some  gentlemen  sheltered  themselves  at  their  first 
coming  over.”  ^  The  only  part  of  these  two  counties 
not  represented  as  ”  waste  ”  was  the  small  strip  of 
land  along  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  Down  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Anglo-Norman  settlers  since 
De  Courcy’s  day.  These  settlers  had  cut  down 
the  trees,  drained  the  marshes,  made  roads,  and 
built  castles  for  their  protection,  and  therefore  the 
eastern  and  southern  coast  of  Down  was  the  most 
prosperous  and  best  peopled  in  the  whole  of  Ulster. 
This  strip  of  land  included  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Ards,  the  Barony  of  Lecale,  and  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Mourne.  We  know  something 
of  the  people  who  settled  in  these  districts  from  the 
MSS.  of  sixteenth  century  writers.  The  Ards  was 
a  very  short  distance  (between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles)  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  from 
time  to  time  Scots  had  crossed  the  sea  and  joined 
the  English  settlers  there.  Sidney  visited  the 
county  of  Down  in  1576,  and  though  he  found  it 
for  the  most  part  desolate  and  waste,  he  speaks  of 
the  Ards  as  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition  owing 
to  the  fact  that  “  there  were  many  freeholders  of 
English  race  of  ancient  habitation  there.” 

Of  the  Barony  of  Lecale  we  have  even  more  precise 
records.  We  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  families  who  settled  there  with  their  re¬ 
tainers,  e.g.  the  Savages,  the  Russels,  the  Jordans, 
the  Audleys,  and  the  Fitzsimons.  According  to  a 
writer  in  the  “  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,”  who 
wrote  in  1853,  "  one-half  of  the  present  population 
of  Lecale  is  their  [i.e.  the  old  British  families]  direct 

‘  "  Montgomery  MSS.,"  chap.  iv.  p.  58. 
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posterity,  the  remaining  moietj^  being  of  modern 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  descent.”  ’  The  same 
writer  further  states  that  “it  is  probable  that  little 
or  no  change  occurred  in  the  population  of  Lecale 
until  after  1641  when  the  new  proprietors  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  Scotch  settlers,  and  a  portion  of 
the  army  of  Monroe  made  it  their  home.”  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  James  I.’s  reign,  the  kingdom 
of  Mourne  was  held  by  the  descendants  of  Anglo- 
Norman  colonists,  and  also  by  settlers  who  had 
come  hither  from  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  districts 
around  Newry,  however,  which  bordered  on  the 
kingdom  of  Mourne  were  held  by  an  old  Irish 
family,  the  Maginnesses,  for  they  had  submitted  to 
the  Crown,  but  their  lands  were  forfeited  after  the 
rebellion  of  1641. 

The  Montgomery  MSS.  give  us  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  the  north  part  of  Down  (including  the 
northern  half  of  the  Ards)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Con  O’Neill  was  at  this  time 
the  ruler  of  Upper  Clandeboye,  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  present  Baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Castlereagh.  On  one  occasion  in  1603  he  gave  a 
banquet  to  his  friends  in  his  castle  at  Castlereagh, 
and  everything  proceeded  merrily  till  the  wine  ran 
out.  In  haste  he  despatched  some  of  his  servants 
to  Belfast,  a  few  miles  away,  to  remedy  the  defect. 
When  they  were  on  their  errand  they  got  drunk,  and 
in  this  condition  they  met  some  English  soldiers, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  fight  that  ensued 
one  of  the  soldiers  lost  his  life.  Con  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  death,  and  was  seized  by  the  English 
1  Vol.  i.  pp.  94,  97.  *  Vol.  i.  pp.  94,  97. 
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authorities  and  thrown  into  Carrickfergus  prison. 
Then  Hugh  Montgomery,  the  laird  of  Braidstane  in 
north  Ayrshire,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  long 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  land  in 
Ireland.  He  communicated  with  Con  in  prison. 
They  came  to  an  agreement  that  Montgomery  was 
to  help  Con  to  escape,  and  was  to  do  what  he  could 
with  King  James  to  procure  his  pardon  :  and  in 
consideration  for  doing  so,  Con  was  to  assign  half  of 
his  estate  to  the  Laird.  The  escape  was  managed 
as  follows  : — Con’s  wife  was  allowed  access  to  the 
prison  where  she  was  accustomed  to  bring  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes  to  her  husband  for  his  use.  “  One 
day  she  came  into  the  chamber  with  two  big  cheeses, 
the  meat  being  neatly  taken  out,  and  filled  with 
cords,  well  packed  in,  and  the  holes  handsomely 
made  up  again.”  ^  No  suspicion  was  aroused  : 
Con  made  a  rope  and  let  himself  down  from  the 
window,  and  got  into  a  boat  which  was  waiting  to 
carry  him  over  the  Lough  to  Bangor.  There  he 
hid  himself  in  the  old  steeple  of  the  church,  and 
stayed  until  Montgomery  sent  a  boat  to  take  him 
to  Largs.  Afterwards  they  went  together  to 
Westminster,  where  the  laird  was  knighted  and 
Con  was  pardoned,  but  Montgomery’s  influence  was 
not  sufficient  to  secure  his  portion  of  Con’s  estate. 
Therefore  he  sought  the  help  of  another  Scot,  also 
from  Ayrshire,  James  Hamilton,  who  had  more 
influence  with  the  King,  and  who  got  his  price  in 
the  form  of  one-third  of  the  estate,  which  was 
divided  between  Con,  Montgomery,  and  Hamilton. 
James  confirmed  the  agreement  between  them  on 

’  "  Montgomery  MSS.,”  p.  27,  note. 
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condition  “  that  the  lands  should  be  planted  with 
British  Protestants,  and  that  no  grant  of  fee  farm 
should  be  made  to  any  person  of  meer  Irish  extrac¬ 
tion,”  the  King  desiring  “  that  the  sea-coasts  might 
be  possessed  by  Scottish  men,  who  would  be  traders 
as  proper  for  his  Majestie’s  future  advantage.”  ^ 
Soon  afterwards  Con  sold  the  third  that  fell  to  him 
to  Hamilton  and  Montgomery.  The  latter  got  the 
eastern  portion,  comprising  the  four  parishes  of 
Newtownards,  Greyabbey,  Comber,  and  Donaghadee, 
and  his  headquarters  was  Newtownards. ^  Hamilton 
got  the  western  portion  ;  he  had  the  six  parishes  of 
Bangor,  Holywood,  Dundonald,  Killinchy,  Killy- 
leagh,  and  Ballyhalbert.® 

The  planting  of  these  districts  in  Down  began  in 
May  1606.  The  harvests  of  1606  and  1607  were 
good,  so  planters  “  came  over  the  more^injnumber 
and  the  faster.^  They  were  nearly  all  Scots, 
and  came  mainly  from  the  districts  where  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Hamilton  had  lived.  The  emigration 
from  Scotland  to  the  north  of  Down  during  the’suc- 
ceeding  years  was  so  large  that  in  1610  Montgomery 
alone  was  able  to  raise  1,000  fighting  men  in 
his  four  parishes,®  and  in  1614  he  and  Hamilton 

^  "  Montgomery  MSS.,”  chap.  ii.  p.  29,  and  chap.  iii.  p.  32. 

^  He  afterwards  became  the  Lord  of  Ards.  This  peerage 
became  extinct,  but  the  Montgomerys  of  Greyabbey  still  hold 
a  portion  of  the  land  granted  to  Sir  Hugh. 

®  Hamilton  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1622 
he  was  created  Lord  Viscount  Clandeboye  ("Hamilton  MSS.,” 
p.  10,  note  ;  Hill,  "Macdonnells  of  Antrim,”  p.  197,  gives  1620 
as  the  date).  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin, 
Viceroy  of  India. 

"  Montgomery  MSS.,”  chap.  iv.  p.  C2. 

^  Ibid.,  chap.  iv.  p.  66. 
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together  were  able  to  raise  2,000  fighting  men 
from  their  districts.  These  would  include  all  the 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and 
therefore  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  parts  of 
Co.  Down  colonised  by  Montgomery  and  Hamilton 
had  a  population  of  more  than  8,000  men, 
women,  and  children  within  ten  years  of  the 
settlement.^ 

The  east  coast  of  Antrim  from  Belfast  to  Island- 
magee  had  been  settled  to  some  extent  by  Scots 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Attracted 
by  the  fertile  lands  on  the  Irish  coast,  they  had  ven¬ 
tured  across  the  sea,  but  they  did  not  come  over  in 
any  great  numbers  till  a  year  or  two  after  James  I. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  when  many 
settled  in  the  rural  districts.  In  1603  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  for  his  services  in  the  war  with  O’Neill 
obtained  a  grant  of  this  district  and  also  of  the  land 
for  some  distance  up  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  :  this 
is  the  ground  on  which  Belfast  now  stands.  He  was 
a  Devonshire  man,  and  he  brought  English  settlers 
over  with  him.  Men  from  his  own  county  settled 
in  Carrickfergus,  and  many  others  from  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  settled  in  and  around  Belfast.  There 
is  an  account  of  this  settlement  by  Stewart,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Donaghadee  from  1645  to 
1671,  whose  father  had  ministered  in  Donegore  near 
Antrim  from  1627  to  1634,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
Stewart  says,  “  Chichester,  a  worthy  man,  has  an 

'  To  get  all  the  male  inhabitants,  double  the  number  of  the 
fighting  men  ;  and  to  get  the  total  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  double  the  number  of  the  males. 
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estate  given  him  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  .  .  , 
builds  the  prospering  mart  Belfast,  .  .  .  Conway 
has  an  estate  given  him  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 
and  builds  a  town  afterwards  called  Lisnegarvy 
[i.e.  Lisburn],  and  this  was  planted  with  a  colony  of 
English  also.  Moses  Hill  had  woodlands  given  him 
.  .  .  where  a  late  heir  of  the  Hills  built  a  town  called 
Hillsborough  [in  Co.  Down].”  ^  Brereton  tells  us  in 
1635  that  ”  many  Lankashire  and  Cheshire  men  are 
here  planted  ”  on  the  Hill  estate.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  the  great 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  of  English  extraction  : 
they  spread  northwards  into  the  Barony  of  Mas- 
sereene,  and  over  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  but 
further  north,  by  the  banks  of  the  Sixmilewater  and 
the  Main,  the  settlers  were  for  the  most  part  Scotch. 

About  the  year  1300  an  Anglo-Norman  family, 
the  Bysets,  had  purchased  the  ”  Glynnes  ”  lying 
along  the  east  coast  of  Antrim  from  Richard  de 
Burgo.  In  1399  Margery  Byset,  the  heiress  to  this 
property,  married  John  Mor  Macdonnell  of  Isla.  In 
this  way  the  coast  of  Antrim  from  Larne  northwards 
with  its  mountains  and  glens  and  dense  woods 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macdonnells.  During 
the  following  century  there  were  several  settlements 
of  “  wild  Islanders  ”  from  Kintyre  and  the  Isles  on 
this  part  of  Antrim.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they 
steadily  advanced  westwards  until  in  the  middle  of 
that  century  they  had  possession  of  the  Route 
(north  Antrim  between  the  river  Bush  and  the  sea) 
as  well  as  the  Glynnes. ^  In  the  early  years  of  the 

^  Hanna,  “  The  Scotch-Irish,’’  vol.  i.  pp.  550,  577. 

^  Hill,  “  Macdonnells  of  Antrim,”  pp.  22-47. 
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seventeenth  century  the  Route  was  occupied  by 
settlers  who  came  mainly  from  Argyllshire.  Some 
of  these  were  Lowland  Scots  who  settled  in  Kintyre 
for  a  few  years,  and  crossed  from  thence  to  the 
north  of  Antrim.  They  came  in  large  numbers,  for 
before  the  middle  of  that  century  we  find  at  least 
three  strong  Presbyterian  congregations  in  this 
district — Ballymoney,  Dervock,  and  Bushmills. 

The  different  settlements  in  Antrim  and  Down 
have  not  changed  much  in  character  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  There  has  been  much  emigra¬ 
tion  to  other  countries,  especially  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  predominant  just  in  those  districts 
where  we  know  that  the  Scottish  Lowlanders  settled. 
They  brought  their  Presbyterianism  with  them, 
and  clave  to  it  through  many  sufferings.  In  those 
Baronies  where  there  were  colonies  of  English,  we 
find  many  Episcopalians.  The  Episcopal  Church 
was  the  Church  of  their  forefathers  in  England, 
and  they  have  remained  in  that  Church.  Again,  the 
descendants  of  the  native  Irish  and  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  who  came  over  before  the  Reformation 
are  still  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  form  of 
religion  seems  scarcely  to  have  altered  in  any  district 
of  Antrim  and  Down  since  the  reign  of  James  I. 
In  Antrim,  for  example,  we  find  that  the  Glynnes 
were  colonised  early  by  Scottish  Highlanders,  and 
in  that  strip  of  land  along  the  coast  to-day  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  County  was  settled  by  Low¬ 
landers  from  Scotland,  and  there  Presbyterians  are 
in  the  ascendant.  But  in  South  Antrim  there  was 
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a  large  plantation  of  English,  and  here  the  Episco¬ 
palians  outnumber  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  census 
of  1911,  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  North,  Mid 
and  East  Antrim  contained  from  52  per  cent,  to 
61  per  cent.  Presbyterians,  while  in  South  Antrim 
the  Presbyterians  were  only  32  per  cent.,  and  the 
Episcopalians  were  the  most  numerous  denomina¬ 
tion,  numbering  36  per  cent,  of  the  constituency. 

The  same  is  true  of  County  Down.  Where  an 
English  colony  was  established,  as  in  West  Down, 
the  Episcopalians  are  the  strongest  numerically — 
38  per  cent,  of  the  people,  while  the  Presbyterians 
are  only  34  per  cent.  In  North  Down,  which  was 
settled  by  Hamilton  and  Montgomery  with  their 
Lowland  Scotch  retainers,  the  Presbyterians  number 
55  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  East  Down  also, 
Presbyterianism  is  the  prevailing  sect — 37  per  cent, 
of  the  constituency ;  but  the  Episcopalians  have  a 
much  stronger  following  than  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  Barony  of  Lecale,  which  was  planted  mainly  by 
the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mountain- 
ousTdistricts  of  South  Down  the  descendants  of  the 

«a 

old  natives  still  dwell,  and  there  we  find  53  per 
cent,  are  Roman  Catholics. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER 

The  Plantation  of  Ulster  in  i6io  included  only  six 
counties  out  of  the  nine,  namely  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone. 
We  have  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  Down  and 
Antrim  was  already  settled  before  i6io.  A  plan¬ 
tation  had  been  tried  in  the  other  county,  Monaghan, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  but  it  had  not  succeeded. 
Later  on  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  ^  was  granted  a 
portion  of  County  Monaghan,  and  in  July  1607  he 
and  Sir  John  Davies  made  a  judicial  progress  through 
it,  and  a  more  successful  settlement  was  begun  in 
that  year. 2  Hence  Antrim,  Down,  and  Monaghan  for 
the  most  part  remained  outside  the  great  Plantation 
scheme,  known  as  the  Plantation  of  Ulster. 

The  circumstances  that  led  up  to  this  Plantation 
were  as  follows  :  Soon  after  Hugh  O’Neill  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone  had  submitted  to  the  English  Government, 
in  1603,  he  repaired  to  England  together  with  Rory 
O’Donnell,  the  successor  of  Hugh  O’Donnell  in 
Tyrconnell.  There  were  at  James’s  Court  many 

^  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  1604, 
and  from  that  time  until  1616  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  Puritan  tendencies,  and  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

*  In  191 1  Monaghan  had  12  per  cent.  Presbyterians,  12  per  cent. 
Episcopalians  and  75  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics. 
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who  had  been  expecting  grants  out  of  Tyrone’s 
lands,  as  Desmond’s  lands  in  Munster  had  been 
parcelled  out  to  the  hungry  courtiers  of  twenty  years 
before,  but  they  were  bitterly  disappointed  because 
the  King  received  Tyrone  and  O’Donnell  in  a  very 
friendly  manner.  O’Neill  was  confirmed  in  his  title 
of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  while  O’Donnell  was  made  Earl 
of  Tyrconnell.  Although  James  received  them 
kindly,  he  resolved  to  break  their  power,  and  with 
this  object  he  inaugurated  a  different  system  of 
land-tenure  in  Ulster  in  the  year  1604.  Until  this 
time  the  Irish  system  which  has  been  described  had 
been  in  force,  but  now  the  chiefs  were  compelled 
to  accept  as  freehold  estates  their  own  demesne 
lands  only,  and  to  receive  from  the  sub-chieftains 
merely  a  fixed  rent-charge.  These  sub-chiefs  were 
thus  practically  erected  into  freeholders,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  tenants  or  farmers.  The  result 
of  this  settlement  was  to  cut  up  the  tribal  land  into 
a  number  of  large  estates,  which  were  given  to  the 
most  important  personages  among  the  natives,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  tenants  at  will.^  Even  under  this  new  land 
system,  Hugh  O’Neill  though  shorn  of  much  of  his 
ancient  power  was  yet  of  great  importance.  The 
officials  of  the  English  Government  were  naturally 
enraged  that  his  demesne  lands  had  been  restored 
to  him,  and  the  other  lands  to  the  sub-chiefs,  while 
they  themselves  were  overlooked.  “  How  did  I 
labour,”  cries  one  of  them,  ”  for  that  knave’s 
destruction  !  I  adventured  perils  by  sea  and  land, 
went  near  to  starving  ;  ate  horse  flesh  in  Munster, 
'  Walpole,  “  Kingdom  ot  Ireland,”  pp.  176-80. 
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and  all  to  quell  that  man,  who  now  smileth  in  peace 
at  those  who  did  hazard  their  lives  to  destroy  him.” 
O’Neill  on  his  side  resented  the  introduction  of 
English  officials,  and  especially  of  English  spies  into 
Ulster.  He  complains  that  “  he  could  not  even 
drink  a  full  carouse  of  sack,  but  the  State  was  in  a 
few  hours  advertised  thereof.” 

In  1607  these  mutually  hostile  feelings  had  their 
natural  outcome.  The  officials  took  advantage  of  a 
quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  O’Neill  and 
O’Cahan.  The  latter,  who  was  chief  of  the  County 
of  Londonderry,  had  deserted  Tyrone  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  war,  and  joined  the  English,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  now  expecting  to  be  specially  favoured 
by  the  English  Government.  He  was  chagrined  to 
find,  however,  that  Tyrone,  who  had  opposed  the 
Government  to  the  end,  was  still  in  a  better  position 
than  he,  and  treated  him  as  a  dependant  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  In  the  disputes  which  inevitably  ensued,  the 
Government  favoured  Tyrone,  knowing  well  that  he 
who  could  be  a  strong  enemy  could  also  prove  a 
strong  friend,  while  O’Cahan  had  never  been  of  much 
account.  The  English  officials  in  Ireland,  who  were 
disappointed  that  T5n:one’s  lands  had  not  fallen  to 
them,  fanned  the  quarrel  between  him  and  O’Cahan. 
Misleading  stories  reached  the  Court,  and  both 
chieftains  were  summoned  to  London.  But  Tyrone 
was  warned  by  Maguire,  chief  of  Fermanagh,  who 
was  in  exile,  that  if  he  went  to  England  he  would 
be  imprisoned.  This  alarmed  Tyrone,  and  when 
Maguire  sent  a  vessel  to  Lough  Swilly  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  escape,  he  eagerly  seized  it,  and 
on  Sept.  14th,  1607,  Tyrone  and  his  faithful  ally 
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O’Donnell  left  Ireland  for  ever.  Tyrone  died  in 
i6i6  far  away  from  his  beloved  country.  D’Alton 
thus  describes  him :  “In  him  the  Irish  lost  their 
greatest  leader,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  led  them 
into  battle  or  presided  over  their  councils.  .  .  . 
O’Neill  was  cautious  and  farseeing,  laying  his  plans 
with  care,  and  refusing  to  be  led  by  impulse  or 
passion.  .  .  .  His  purpose  was  to  combine  against 
the  common  enemy  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
nation’s  power.  Had  he  been  born  a  century  earlier 
he  would  probably  have  driven  the  English  from 
Ireland,  broken  up  the  clan  system,  and  created  a 
powerful  monarchy  on  its  ruins.  In  his  own  day, 
against  the  whole  forces  of  England,  he  all  but 
succeeded,  and  failed  only  because  of  the  universal 
treachery  which  surrounded  him,  a  treachery  so 
appalling,  so  shameful,  that  except  O’Donnell  and 
Maguire,  there  was  not  one  on  whom  an  honest 
man  could  rely,  none  that  was  not  a  trickster  or  a 
cheat.  Amid  such  leaders  he  towers  as  does  the 
Pyramid  over  the  plain.  Later  ages  were  not  slow 
to  recognise  his  worth  ;  and  in  seasons  of  stress  and 
storm  his  countrymen  sought,  but  they  sought  in 
vain,  for  another  Hugh  O’Neill.’’  ^ 

The  estates  of  the  two  Earls  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell 
were  now  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The 
other  chieftains  of  Ulster,  O’Cahan  of  Londonderry, 
Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  and  O’Reilly  of  Cavan  were 
compelled  to  resign  all  or  most  of  their  lands,  which 
were  also  confiscated.  According  to  English  law  all 
that  should  have  fallen  to  the  Crown  was  the  free¬ 
hold  estate  of  those  who  were  attainted,  but  the 
^  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 
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theory  was  put  forth  that  the  right  of  the  chieftains 
extended  to  the  soil  of  six  entire  counties,  Donegal, 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Fer¬ 
managh,  and  that  the  sub-chiefs  who  had  been 
created  freeholders  in  1604  were  no  better  than 
tenants-at-will.  It  was  resolved  to  plant  the  con¬ 
fiscated  lands  with  English  and  Scottish  settlers  and 
to  eject  the  natives  from  all  the  most  valuable 
portions. 

The  whole  of  the  six  confiscated  counties  con¬ 
tained  about  three  million  Irish  acres.  Of  this  at 
least  2 1  million  acres  were  at  that  time  waste  land, 
and  was  not  taken  into  account,  but  the  remaining 
500,000  acres  were  divided  as  follows  ; — about  one- 
tenth  was  reserved  for  towns  and  forts,  one-tenth 
was  given  to  the  London  Companies,  and  one-tenth 
was  restored  to  natives  “  of  good  merit,”  one-fifth 
was  granted  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  remainder — one-half — was 
divided  amongst  English  and  Scottish  undertakers 
and  servitors. 1  The  last  portion  was  cut  up  into  lots 
of  three  kinds,  2,000,  1,500,  and  1,000  acres.  The 
first  kind  was  given  to  Englishmen  and  Scots  who 
were  required  to  plant  their  portions  with  English¬ 
men  and  “  inland  Scottish  ^  inhabitants,”  and  to 
build  a  castle  and  bawn,  i.e.  a  large  walled  enclosure : 
the  second  kind  was  granted  to  Protestant  servitors, 

*  Walpole,  “The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  p.  185.  Servitors 
were  those  who  had  served  the  State  in  Ireland,  usually  military 
men. 

*  The  inland  Scots  were  what  we  should  now  call  lowland 
Scots,  and  came  chiefly  from  the  south-western  counties  of 
Scotland, — those  lying  nearest  to  the  north  of  Ireland, — Galloway 
and  the  old  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 
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who  were  allowed  to  take  only  Protestant  tenants, 
and  who  also  were  to  build  houses  and  bawns  :  the 
third  kind  was  conceded  to  Protestant  or  Catholic 
natives  “  of  good  merit  ”  already  spoken  of  who  might 
take  what  tenants  they  pleased.  The  Barony  of 
Loughinsholin  which  previously  belonged  to  County 
Tyrone  ^  was  now  added  to  the  County  of  Coleraine 
and  together  they  formed  the  present  County  of 
Londonderry,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  district 
about  Limavady  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  London  Companies — 
the  Mercers,  the  Grocers,  the  Drapers,  the  Fish¬ 
mongers,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Skinners,  the  Cloth- 
workers,  the  Merchant  Tailors,  the  Haberdashers, 
the  Salters,  the  Ironmongers,  and  the  Vintners.  The 
area  of  this  county  is  523,525  English  acres,  and  if 
we  exclude  Phillips’  portion  we  have  left  approxi¬ 
mately  480,000  acres  ^which  would  mean  that  each 
London  Company,  on  an  average,  received  40,000 
acres.  In  the  Carew  MSS.  it  is  stated  that  each- 
company  got  only  3,210  acres,  but  this  statement 
must  mean  3,210  acres  of  cultivated  land,  each  re¬ 
ceiving  in  addition  the  adjoining  woods,  bogs,  and 
marshy  places.  The  bogs  and  woods,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  extensive ;  there  is  a  tradition  that 
in  olden  times  one  could  walk  from  Magherafelt  in 
South  Derry  to  Coleraine  in  North  Derry  (about 
twenty-five  miles)  on  tree  stumps,  which  points  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  County  Derry  was 
once  covered  with  forest.  The  number  of  acres 
which  we  are  told  each  grantee  received  in  the  other 
counties  must  also  be  taken  to  mean  only  the  good 
^  Hill,  "  Plantation  in  Ulster,”  p.  354. 
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land,  and  therefore,  if  the  waste  and  wooded  land 
is  taken  into  consideration,  each  undertaker  and 
servitor  got  much  more  than  that  described  as  his 
allotted  portion.  Only  a  few  hundred  of  the  natives 
“  of  good  merit  ”  were  provided  for,  the  others  were 
ordered  to  “  depart  with  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  or  before  the  first  of  May  1609  into  what  other 
part  of  the  realm  they  pleased.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  retired  into  the  waste  and  mountainous 
land,  and  there  their  descendants  dwell  to  this  day. 
From  their  homes  in  the  hills  they  emerged  in 
1641  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  immigrant 
farmers. 

The  landlords  who  received  grants  were  mainly 
needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  who,  in  spite 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  obtained  their  lands 
took  on  again  many  of  the  natives  as  tenants,  and 
frequently  neglected  to  give  leases  for  twenty-one 
years  as  they  were  required  to  do.  Many  English 
and  Scottish  farmers,  finding  themselves  deceived  on 
the  latter  point,  sold  the  interest  in  their  holdings 
and  the  value  of  the  capital  they  had  sunk  in  the 
land  to  the  natives.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling  tenant- 
right  which  gradually  became  established  in  Ulster 
as  a  recognized  portion  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
province.^ 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  the  Crown,  James 
instituted  in  1611  the  order  of  baronets  for  England 
who  bear  on  their  coat  of  arms  the  bloody  Hand  of 
Ulster,  and  each  recipient  had  to  pay  about  ;^i,ooo, 
nominally  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers  required 
*  Walpole,  “  The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  p.  187. 
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in  Ulster.  In  1619  an  order  of  baronets  similar  to 
that  of  England  was  instituted  in  Ireland,  and  they 
also  were  given  the  arms  of  Ulster.  Coote  of  Ballyfin, 
Queen’s  County,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1621, 
and  his  descendant.  Sir  Algernon  Coote,  is  the 
premier  baronet  of  Ireland.  Sir  William  Stewart 
of  Fortstewart,  Co.  Donegal,  was  created  a  baronet 
two  years  later.  He  was  the  commander  of  the 
Lagganeers  in  1641. 

In  1610  the  land  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
settlers  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers.  Stewart 
of  Donaghadee  has  given  us  an  account  of  these 
first  settlers.  He  says,  “  King  James  .  .  .  having 
given  some  lands  to  some  men  whom  he  had  nobili- 
tated,  these  men  sought  tenants  for  their  lands  ; 
and  from  Scotland  came  many,  and  from  England 
not  a  few,  yet  all  of  them  generally  the  scum  of  both 
nations,  who,  for  debt,  or  breaking  and  fleeing  from 
justice,  or  seeking  shelter,  came  hither,  hoping  to  be 
without  fear  of  man’s  justice  in  a  land  where  there 
was  nothing,  or  but  little,  as  yet,  of  the  fear  of  God. 
And  in  a  few  years  there  flocked  such  a  multitude 
of  people  from  Scotland  that  these  northern  counties 
of  Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  etc.,  were  in  a  good 
measure  planted  which  has  been  waste  before.”  ^ 
Stewart  further  says,  ”  Going  for  Ireland  was  looked 

1  Adair,  “Narrative,”  pp.  313-5-  Patrick  Adair  was  minister 
in  Cairncastle  from  1646-74,  and  in  Belfast  from  1674-94.  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  what  we  know  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  years  1646-1670,  in  which  latter  year  his  narrative 
ends.  Adair’s  son  made  a  copy  of  his  father’s  collections,  and 
this  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  of  Ireland. 
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on  as  a  miserable  mark  of  a  deplorable  person — 
yea,  it  was  turned  to  a  proverb,  and  one  of  the  worst 
expressions  of  disdain  that  could  be  invented  to  tell  a 
man  that  Ireland  would  be  his  hinder  end.”  Religion 
was  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  settlers,  for  Stewart 
adds,  that  they  were  “  all  void  of  godliness,  who 
seemed  rather  to  flee  from  God  in  this  enterprise 
than  to  follow  their  own  mercy.  Yet  God  followed 
them  when  they  fled  from  Him — albeit  at  first  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  cared  little  for  any 
church.”  ^  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Blair 
the  minister  of  Bangor  in  his  "  Autobiography.” 

Some  historians  try  to  explain  away  these  state¬ 
ments,  but  we  know  that  the  first  to  emigrate  to 
a  new  country  or  to  a  mining  camp  are  generally 
those  who  have  not  succeeded  at  home,  or  who  have 
been  in  debt,  or  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
condition.  During  the  first  few  years  after  the 
settlers  arrived  in  Ulster  the  land  yielded  good  re¬ 
turns,  as  it  had  not  been  tilled  for  a  long  time.  These 
golden  harvests  attracted  other  settlers  who  came 
trooping  across  the  Channel  in  hundreds,  and  many 
of  these  were  men  of  property.  They  came  not  only 
from  Scotland  but  from  England,  though  only  a  few 
came  from  the  latter  country,  being  as  Stewart  says, 
“  a  great  deal  more  tenderly  bred  at  home  in  England 
and  entertained  in  better  quarters  than  they  could 
find  in  Ireland,  they  were  very  unwilling  to  flock 
hither,  except  to  good  land  ...  or  to  good  cities.  .  .  . 
Besides  that,  the  marshiness  and  fogginess  of  this 
island  was  still  found  unwholesome  to  English  bodies, 
more  tenderly  bred  and  in  a  better  air  ;  so  that  we 
*  Adair,  "  Narrative,”  pp.  313-5. 
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have  seen,  in  our  time,  multitudes  of  them  die  of  a 
flux  called  here  the  country  disease,  at  their  first 
entry.”  ^  The  Scots  were  hardier  and  the  climate 
suited  them  better.  This  was  specially  true  of 
County  Londonderry.^  As  it  was  granted  to  the 
London  Companies,  it  is  natural  to  find  that  the  first 
colonists  were  Puritans  from  the  City  of  London, 
but  soon  these  Englishmen  were  daunted  by  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  up  new  ground  and  felling 
trees,  and  also  by  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
and  after  a  few  years  they  returned  to  their  own 
land.  Their  place  was  taken  by  Scots,  who  were 
more  accustomed  to  the  severities  of  the  weather. 
Many  of  the  latter  came  across  the  river  Bann  from 
the  districts  of  Co.  Antrim  in  which  they  had  settled 
a  few  years  previously.  They  naturally  clave  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  own  country.  A  great  number 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  County  Derry  to-day, 
especially  the  northern  half,  including  the  town 
of  Coleraine,  are  the  descendants  of  these  men 
and  of  other  Scots  who  joined  them  later  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  this  district  we  now  find 
a  large  Presbyterian  population.® 

From  South  Antrim  and  West  Down  where 
Englishmen  had  settled  a  few  years  before  the 


*  Hanna,  “  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol,  i.  p.  549. 

^  In  1911  in  County  Derry  the  Presbyterians  numbered  31 
per  cent.,  the  Episcopahans  19  per  cent.,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

*  North  Derry  has  39  per  cent,  of  its  population  Presbyterian  ; 
37  per  cent,  of  the  town  of  Coleraine  is  Presbyterian.  In  the 
city  of  Derry,  although  a  cathedral  city,  there  were  in  1911 
8,700  Presbyterians,  and  7,148  Episcopalians. 
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Plantation,  there  flowed  a  stream  of  settlers  into  the 
north  part  of  County  Armagh  and  into  the  east 
part  of  County  Tyrone,  and  to-day  we  meet  in  these 
districts  the  descendants  of  these  English  settlers, 
and  here  the  adherents  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
largely  outnumber  those  of  the  Presbyteriand 

In  the  County  of  Tyrone  the  settlement  was  chiefly 
a  Scottish  one,  except  in  East  Tyrone  which  borders 
on  Armagh,  where  there  was  a  strong  English  colony, 
as  has  been  explained  above. ^ 

In  Cavan  the  Plantation  was  for  the  most  part  a 
failure.^ 

The  English  established  a  strong  colony  in 
Fermanagh.  A  large  part  of  the  lands  apportioned 
to  the  Scots  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  English. 
Thus  Fermanagh,  except  the  mountains  in  the  South 
from  which  the  Irish  were  never  driven,  was  mainly 
an  English  settlement.^ 

'  In  1911  in  North  Armagh  the  Episcopalians  numbered  48 
per  cent.,  and  the  Presbyterians  only  10  per  cent.  In  Mid 
Armagh  the  Presbyterians  numbered  20  per  cent,  and  the 
Episcopalians  33  per  cent.  Of  the  population  of  the  whole 
County  the  Episcopalians  were  33  per  cent,  and  the  Presbyterians 
16  per  cent. 

*  Tyrone  has  19  per  cent.  Presbyterians  and  23  per  cent. 
Episcopalians. 

“Cavan  has  only  3  per  cent.  Presbyterians  and  14  per  cent. 
Episcopalians,  while  it  contains  81  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics. 
To-day  it  is  the  most  Roman  Catholic  county  in  Ulster. 

*  Fermanagh  has  only  2  per  cent.  Presbyterians,  while  it  has 
34  per  cent.  Episcopalians  and  7  per  cent.  Methodists.  Many 
Scots  in  this  county  became  Episcopalians,  as  there  was  no  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  near  them.  A  list  of  the  churchwardens  in 
Enniskillen  shows  many  Scottish  names,  such  as  Johnston, 
Peebles,  Spence,  Annan,  Corry,  Dunbar,  Irwin,  Crawford,  Beath, 
Shaw, Nixon, Ramsay, M'Clintock,  Armstrong, Hamilton,  Graham, 
Campbell,  Stewart,  Montgomery,  Gamble,  Hunter,  etc.  etc. 
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Donegal  was  not  planted  except  in  the  Eastern 
portion  where  a  strong  colony  took  root  in  the  district 
about  Raphoe,  which  was  afterwards  included  in  the 
Presbytery  of  the  Laggand 

In  these  six  counties,  we  see  that  the  hilly  coun¬ 
try  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Irish.  The 
fertile  lowlands  passed  mainly  into  the  hands  of 
Scottish  settlers,  except  in  the  long  strip  of  country 
extending  from  the  English  settlement  on  the  river 
Lagan  through  North  Armagh  and  T5nrone,  into  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  where  there  was  a  strong 
colony  of  Englishmen.  If  we  take  Antrim  and  Down 
into  account,  the  Scottish  settlers  largely  out¬ 
numbered  the  English  in  Ulster. 

Writing  just  three  centuries  after  the  Ulster 
Plantation  we  find  that  the  rural  districts  of  the 
six  planted  counties  have  not  changed  much  in 
relative  population  since  that  time.  The  same 
applies  to  these  counties  as  applied  to  Down 
and  Antrim.  Presbyterians  are  found  at  the 
present  time  just  in  those  places  where  we  know  the 
Scots  settled,  and  Episcopalians  and  Methodists 
in  those  places  where  we  know  the  English  settled. 
This  is  so  evident  that  Hanna  in  his  comprehensive 
book  says,  “  The  balance  of  nationalities  and  of  re¬ 
ligions  remains  to  all  appearances  what  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  century  made  it,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  emigration  from  Ulster 
during  the  eighteenth  century.”  ^ 

^  The  Laggan  is  the  low-lying  land  between  the  Swilly  and  the 
Foyle.  East  Donegal  has  23  per  cent.  Presbyterians.  But  in 
the  whole  of  Donegal  there  are  only  9  per  cent.  Presbyterians, 
II  per  cent.  Episcopalians  and  78  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics. 

^  “  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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On  a  closer  scrutiny  we  learn  that  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Some  of  the  English 
colonists  were  Puritans,  especially  those  who  settled 
under  the  London  Companies  in  County  Derry.  Most 
of  these  returned  to  England,  but  those  who  remained 
joined  chiefly  with  the  Scots  in  Church  matters. 
Further,  a  settlement  of  Huguenots  reached  Ulster 
after  1685,  having  been  driven  out  of  France  by 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  These 
immigrants  were  strongly  Calvinistic,  and  after  a 
time  many  of  them  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1613,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Government 
to  summon  an  Irish  Parliament  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  legality  to  their  recent  proceedings 
in  Ulster.  It  was  felt  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  support  the  measures  that  were  to 
be  proposed,  and  accordingly  great  efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  Protestant  majority.  This  was 
accomplished  by  incorporating  the  new  towns 
in  Ulster  and  giving  them  powers  to  return  two 
members  each.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
assembled  it  was  found  that  there  were  128  Pro¬ 
testants  and  98  Roman  Catholics,  the  Government 
thus  having  a  majority  of  30. ^  The  House  of  Lords 
was  safe,  for  it  contained  the  Protestant  Bishops. ^ 

A  violent  scene  took  place  at  the  election  of  the 
Speaker.  The  Roman  Catholics  proposed  Sir  John 
Everard,  while  the  Government  candidate  was  Sir 
John  Davies,  who  had  assisted  in  planting  Ulster. 

'  Thirty-eight  new  boroughs  were  created  at  this  time,  of 
which  twenty-one  were  in  Ulster.  Carrickfergus  was  the  only 
burgh  in  the  Northern  Province  before  this  time.  Later  on  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  increased  to  300  members. 

Walpole,  “  The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  pp.  188-91. 
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When  the  Protestants  went  into  the  division  lobby 
the  recusants  placed  their  own  man  in  the  Chair. 
A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed.  At  last, 
we  are  told,  “  two  gentlemen  of  the  best  quality 
took  Sir  John  Davies  by  the  arms  and  lifting  him 
from  the  ground,  placed  him  in  the  Chair  upon  Sir 
John  Everard’s  lap,  requiring  the  latter  to  come  forth 
from  the  Chair,  which,  he  obstinately  refusing,  Mr 
Treasurer,  the  Master  of  the  Ordinance,  and  others, 
whose  places  were  next  the  Chair,  laid  their  hands 
gently  upon  him,  and  removed  him  out  of  the  Chair, 
and  placed  Sir  John  Davies  therein.  The  recusants 
thereupon  departed  in  most  contentious  manner  out 
of  the  House  ;  and  when  asked  why  they  did  not 
return,  replied,  ‘  Those  within  the  House  are  no 
House,  and  the  Speaker  is  no  Speaker,  but  we  are 
the  House,  and  Sir  John  Everard  is  our  Speaker.'  ” 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  King  James,  and  he  con¬ 
firmed  Sir  John  Davies  in  the  Chair.  After  this 
delay  the  House  set  to  work,  and  passed  an  Act  of 
Attainder  upon  O’Neill,  O’Donnell,  and  some  thirty 
other  landowners  in  Ulster,  by  which  the  forfeiture 
of  their  estates  was  confirmed.  But  the  most 
important  piece  of  work  this  Parliament  did  was  to 
extend  the  English  Law  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  a 
concession  for  which  the  Irish  had  frequently  asked. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  colony  of  English  and 
Scots  that  settled  in  the  nine  counties  of  Ulster 
in  the  years  1605-1618  is  the  oldest  British  colony. 
It  has  been  thought  that  Virginia,  now  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  colonised  before 
Ulster,  but  although  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  attempted  in 
1583  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  America, 
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and  named  it  Virginia  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1606  that  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the 
London  Companies,  and  a  colony  was  not  established 
there  until  May  1607,  a  year  or  two  after  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  settled.  Thus  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  began  before  that  of  Virginia, 
and  hence  Ulster  may  be  rightly  called  the  oldest 
British  colony.  Great  Britain  has  sent  out  many 
sons  and  daughters  since  then  to  many  lands,  but 
surely  she  ought  to  remember  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  affection  her  earliest  offspring. 
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The  harvests  reaped  by  the  settlers  in  i6io  and  i6ii 
were  exceptionally  good,  and  the  glowing  reports 
of  the  fertility  of  the  country  attracted  many  settlers 
to  Ulster.  Another  factor  which  increased  the 
number  of  colonists  was  that  in  the  year  1614 
there  was  repealed  the  old  statute  of  Queen  Mary, 
forbidding  the  Anglo-Irish  to  introduce  or  retain 
the  Scots  or  to  intermarry  with  them.  The  repeal 
of  this  Act  had  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  Scottish- 
men  to  settle  in  Ulster.  This  immigration  continued 
for  many  years,  and  was  so  large  that  in  1618  Pynnar 
reports  that  in  the  six  planted  counties  there  are  “8,000 
men  of  British  birth  and  descent  to  do  His  Majesty’s 
service  for  Defence  thereof.”  ^  Doubling  this  number 
we  get  the  total  number  of  the  males,  namely  16,000. 
Doubling  again  we  get  the  total  “  British  ”  popula¬ 
tion  in  1618,  namely  32,000.  If  we  add  to  these 
8,000  on  the  Montgomery  and  Hamilton  estates  in 
North  Down  in  1614  and  also  the  settlers  in  County 
Antrim  and  in  the  remainder  of  County  Down, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  50,000  colonists  in  the 
North  in  1620,  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  after 
the  first  comers  landed. 

Persecution  in  Scotland  added  greatly  to  these 
^  “  The  Plantation  in  Ulster,”  by  Hill,  p.  589. 
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numbers  during  the  following  twelve  years,  1621- 
1632.  In  the  year  1618,  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth 
were  carried  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  by  the  prelatic  party, — 45  ministers 
dissenting  from  the  Act.  The  Articles  enjoined 
that  "communicants  were  to  kneel,  not  to  sit,  a 
thing  that  had,  of  all  others,  been  odious  to  John 
Knox ;  Easter  was  to  be  observed,  also  Christmas, 
contrary  to  earnest  consciences ;  confirmation  was 
introduced;  the  communion  might  be  administered 
to  the  dying  in  their  houses  ;  and  baptism  must  be 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  child’s  birth.”  ^ 

In  1621  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ratified 
these  Articles,  and  those  ministers  who  would  not 
conform  to  them  were  imprisoned  or  banished. 
Several  of  the  ministers  and  many  of  their  people 
who  were  dissatisfied  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
North  of  Ireland,  where  they  found  a  refuge  from 
religious  persecution,  for  at  this  time  the  Irish  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  was  in  many  of  its  principles  similar  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  result 
was  that  those  who  left  Scotland  rather  than  conform 
to  Episcopacy  willingly  joined  the  evangelical  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  when  they  came  to  Ireland. 

At  the  first  Convention  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1615, 
certain  Articles  were  passed  which  were  strongly 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  These  Articles  also,  as  Reid  ^ 

1  Andrew  Lang ;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  article  “  Scotland.” 

*  "  Reid’s  History,”  vol.  i.  p.  94.  These  Articles  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms 
of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Westminster  Assembly  of 
1643.  says  Curtis  ("History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions,”  p.  188), 
“  took  the  Irish  Articles  of  Ussher  as  the  basis  of  its  own  formula¬ 
tion  and  adhered  with  close  fidelity  to  the  general  sequence, 
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tells  us,  clearly  implied  "  the  validity  of  ordination 
by  presbyters,”  and  they  made  no  allusion  ”  to 
the  mode  of  consecrating  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  as  if  on  purpose  to  avoid  maintaining  that 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  which 
was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Nonconformists.” 
Indeed  several  Scottish  ministers  after  this  time  were 
ordained  to  parishes  in  Ireland  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Presbyterian  ministers.  Thus  it  was  with  Blair 
in  1623,  and  Hamilton  in  1625,  and  Livingstone:  in 
1630,  and  others  who  were  ordained  before  163].^ 
The  reason  for  this  liberal  policy  seems  to  have  been 
that  James  I.  was  anxious  to  make  Episcopacy  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Scottish  colonists  who  were  settling  in 
Ulster  in  large  numbers  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  and  therefore  to  the  northern  Bishoprics  he 
appointed  Scots  who  had  already  conformed.  These 
prelates  (especially  Knox  and  Echlin)  were  not  too 
strict  in  enforcing  rigid  conformity  upon  their  country¬ 
men,  probably  expecting  that  soon  all  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  Prelacy  would  vanish,  and  accordingly  many 
ministers  were  installed  after  the  Presbyterian  mode 
in  Ulster  during  the  early  years  of  the  settlement. 
When  Blair  was  ordained  in  Bangor,  he  told  Bishop 
Echlin  of  Down  that  he  could  not  submit  to  the  use 
of  the  English  Liturgy  nor  to  the  sole  ordination 
of  the  bishop.  Echlin  replied,  “  Whatever  you 
account  of  Episcopacy,  yet  I  know  you  account  a 

doctrine,  and  language.”  The  Westminster  Confession  says 
Curtis  again  (p.  275)  "  literally  incorporates  Ussher’s  Irish 
Articles,  accepting  their  order  and  titles,  and  using,  often  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  change,  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs.” 

^  Latimer,  “  History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,”  p.  47. 
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presbyter  to  have  divine  warrant ;  will  you  not 
receive  ordination  from  Mr  Cunningham  [of  Holy- 
wood,  who  was  ordained  in  1615]  and  the  adjacent 
brethren,  and  let  me  come  in  amongst  them  in  no 
other  relation  than  a  presbyter  ?  ”  Blair  adds, 
“  This  I  could  not  refuse,  and  so  the  matter  was 
performed  ”  on  the  loth  of  July  1623. ^  Up  to 
1631  the  Irish  Church  included  many  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  had  it  kept  to  the  Articles  of  1615 
it  is  probable  that  to-day  we  should  have  in  Ire¬ 
land  one  strong  Protestant  Church  including  both 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  both  the  English 
and  Scottish  settlers — a  Church,  too,  that  would 
have  been  mainly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  partly 
Presbyterian  in  government. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  Plantation  of  Ulster, 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  one  and  un¬ 
divided.  Amongst  its  clergy  were  many  notable 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  three-fourths  of  its 
people  in  Ulster  were  Scottish  Presbyterians.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  know  something  about  these 
ministers — the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ulster. 

A  valley  runs  east  and  west  across  the  south  part 
of  County  Antrim  from  the  town  of  Antrim  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh  to  the  sea  near  Carrickfergus. 
It  intersects  the  range  of  mountains  that  extends 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Antrim,  and  separates  the 
cluster  of  hills  overlooking  Belfast  (Cave  Hill  and 
Divis  Mountain)  from  the  rest  of  the  range.  The 
railway  from  Antrim  to  Greenisland  follows  the  line 

1  Blair,  “  Autobiography,”  pp.  58-9 ;  see  also  Leland’s  ‘‘  History 
of  Ireland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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of  this  valley.  It  rises  gently  on  the  western  side, 
following  the  course  of  the  river  Sixmilewater,  and 
then  it  descends  rather  rapidly  to  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  river,  which  was  at  first  called 
Owen-a-view  (”  the  river  of  the  rushes  ”),  got  its 
name  of  Sixmilewater  from  the  soldiers  who  marched 
from  the  garrison  town  of  Carrickfergus  to  Antrim. 
When  they  had  gone  six  miles  from  Carrickfergus, 
they  reached  this  river  which  they  had  to  cross  near 
Doagh.  At  the  end  next  Lough  Neagh,  the  valley 
is  wide  because  the  ground  slopes  gradually  upwards 
but  from  each  bank  of  the  river  for  two  or  three  miles, 
it  becomes  narrower  as  we  ascend  until  we  reach 
its  highest  point  where  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles 
across,  and  then  it  widens  out  again  as  it  reaches 
Belfast  Lough.  Nearly  all  the  settlers  in  this  valley 
were  Scots,  and  when  they  came  across  the  Channel 
they  brought  with  them  their  ministers  who  preached 
in  the  parish  churches.  We  know  the  names  and 
the  works  of  six  of  these  pioneer  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Beginning  at  its  eastern  end,  in  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  valley  about  five  miles  north-east  of 
Carrickfergus,  we  meet  with  Edward  Brice,  minister 
of  Ballycarry  or  Broadisland  as  it  was  then  called. 
Before  he  came  to  Ireland,  he  had  been  settled  in 
Drymen  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Reid  tells  us  ^  that  he 
had  to  leave  Scotland  because  he  had  opposed  the 
motion  to  make  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  permanent 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Clydesdale.  He  had 
therefore  a  strong  feeling  against  government  by 
bishops,  and  as  he  had  settled  in  County  Antrim  as 
early  as  1613,  he  is  the  first  Presbyterian  minister 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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in  Ulster  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  his  tombstone  at  Ballycarry  gives  us 
an  account  of  his  life  in  a  succinct  form.  “  Neare 
this  lyeth  the  body  of  that  faithful  and  emenent 
seruant  of  God  Mr  Edward  Brice  who  begun  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospele  in  this  Parish  1613  continueing 
with  quiet  success  while  [probably  meaning  ‘  until  ’] 
1636  in  which  he  dyed  aged  67,  and  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.”  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Brice  preached  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry 
in  an  old  church  in  Islandmagee  before  he  began 
his  labours  in  Broadisland.^  We  learn  something 
more  of  the  man  from  the  life  of  Livingstone,  when 
he  says  that  Brice  “  in  all  his  preaching  insisted 
most  on  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  and  the  light 
of  His  word  and  spirit  on  the  mind  ;  that  being  his 
own  continual  exercise.” 

Leaving  Ballycarry,  we  turn  south-west,  and 
soon  reach  Carrickfergus,  the  chief  town  in  Ulster 
at  that  time.  To  this  place  in  1621  came  Mr 
Hubbard,  a  nonconforming  minister  from  London, 
who  had  been  persecuted  there  for  his  opinions  and 
had  to  flee.  He  was  a  man  who  imbued  his  people 
with  such  a  wonderful  love  for  him  that  his  congrega¬ 
tion  rose  up  and  came  with  him  in  a  body  and  made 
his  new  country  their  home.  On  his  death  in  1623 
they  left  the  land  of  their  adoption  and  went  back 
again  to  London.  That  fact  shows  the  character 
of  this  pioneer  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  in  Ulster. 
He  was  succeeded  by  James  Glendinning,  a  native 
of  Scotland.  Blair,  the  minister  of  Bangor,  often 

'See  Belfast  Magazine,  yeax  1825,  p.  351;  also  “Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.” 
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crossed  Belfast  Lough  to  Carrickfergus,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  Glendinning.  He  saw  that 
“  his  ministrations  did  not  edify  the  people  of  that 
place  ”  and  he  urged  him  to  retire  from  it.  Glendin¬ 
ning  took  his  advice,  and  settled  in  1625  at  the  other 
end  of  the  valley  in  Oldstone,  now  Killead.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  well  intentioned,  but  rather 
eccentric.  One  of  his  contemporaries  writes  that 
he  was  “  a  man  who  never  would  have  been  chosen 
by  a  wise  assembly  of  ministers,  nor  sent  to  begin  a 
reformation  in  this  land,  for  he  was  little  better  than 
distracted, — yea  afterwards  did  actually  distract.”  ^ 
We  now  ascend  the  valley  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
after  reaching  its  highest  point,  we  gradually  drop 
down  to  Templepatrick  on  the  Sixmilewater.  In 
this  place  Josias  Welsh  ministered  from  the  year 
1626.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Knox,  the  great 
Scottish  Reformer,  and  a  great  grandson  of  the  third 
Lord  Ochiltree.  His  mother,  John  Knox’s  daughter, 
was  a  woman  of  strong  character.  Her  husband  had 
been  exiled  to  France,  and  she  sought  an  interview 
with  James  1.  to  plead  for  permission  for  him  to 
return  to  Scotland.  He  asked  her  who  her  father 
was,  and  ”  John  Knox  ”  was  the  reply.  ”  Knox 
and  Welsh  !  ”  jestingly  exclaimed  the  King,  “  the 
devil  never  made  such  a  match  as  that !  ”  “  It’s 

like,  sir,”  she  rejoined,  ”  for  we  never  speir’d  his 
advice.”  James  then  inquired  how  many  children 
Knox  had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or  lasses.  She 
answered  that  all  three  were  lasses.  ”  God  be 
thanked,”  cried  the  King,  raising  his  hands,  “  for 
an  they  had  been  three  lads,  I  had  never  bruiked 

*  “  Stewart’s  History”;  see  Adair,  p.  315. 
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my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.”  She  requested  James 
to  restore  her  husband  to  his  native  air.  ‘‘  His 
native  air  ?  ”  he  replied,  ”  give  him  the  devil.” 
"  Give  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers,”  said  she. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  her  son  was  settled  in 
the  parish  of  Templepatrick.  The  patron  was 
Captain  Norton,  and  one  day  he  entertained  at 
his  residence,  Castle  Norton,  a  Mr  Shaw,  a  Scotch 
neighbour  with  whom  Josias  Welsh  was  staying 
after  being  driven  out  of  Glasgow  University.  At 
dinner  Shaw  mentioned  Welsh,  and  later  introduced 
him  to  Norton,  who  invited  him  to  preach  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath  in  place  of  the  incumbent  whom  he 
disliked.  When  Welsh  arrived  at  the  church,  he 
found  the  incumbent  in  the  pulpit,  but  the  lord  of 
the  soil  ordered  him  forth,  and  told  Welsh  to  take 
his  place.  He  had  been  ordained  previously,  and 
it  was  in  this  way  he  became  minister  of  Temple¬ 
patrick,  and  there  his  ministry  prospered  greatly. 
The  people  called  him  “  the  Cock  of  the  Con¬ 
science,”  because  of  the  awakening  and  rousing 
power  of  his  preaching.  ^ 

Crossing  the  valley  and  ascending  its  northern 
slope,  about  two  miles  from  the  river  we  reach 
Donegore  at  the  base  of  the  hill  that  afterwards 
became  famous  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The 
clergyman  here  from  the  year  1627  was  Andrew 
Stewart.  Blair  calls  him  ”  a  well-studied  gentleman 
and  fervent  in  spirit,”  who  “  prospered  well  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.”  ^ 

*  Article  by  A.  Albert  Campbell  in  lyish  Presbyterian, 
December  1907  ;  and  "  Historical  Notes  ”  by  J.  W.  K.  in  Irish 
Presbyterian,  November  1912. 

*  “  Autobiography,”  p.  8i. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  near  Antrim  town 
lies  Oldstone  or  Killead  where  Glendinning  was 
placed  for  some  years  after  he  left  Carrickfergus, 
and  in  that  place  there  began  under  his  ministrations 
the  first  revival  of  religion  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  close  to  Lough  Neagh 
stands  Antrim,  and  here  dwelt  John  Ridge.  Like 
Hubbard  he  was  a  Puritan  from  England,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Antrim  in  July  1619. 
He  was  a  pious  man,  and  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  in  this 
county.  Blair  styles  him  “  a  judicious  and  gracious 
minister.”  ^ 

Leaving  this  interesting  valley  we  cross  Belfast 
Lough,  and  reach  the  North  of  County  Down,  where 
four  distinguished  ministers  settled  during  these 
years.  They  were  all  appointed  by  James  Hamilton, 
Lord  Clandeboye,  who  “  made  it  his  business  to  bring 
very  learned  and  pious  ministers  out  of  Scotland, 
and  planted  all  the  parishes  of  his  estate  (which  were 
six)  with  such  ;  communicated  with  them  ;  main¬ 
tained  them  liberally ;  received  even  their  public 
reproofs  submissively.”  ^  The  first  who  settled 
on  his  estate  was  Robert  Cunningham  who  was  placed 
in  Holywood  in  1615.  Livingstone  says,  ”  he  was 
the  one  man  who  most  resembled  the  meekness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  all  his  carriage,  that  ever  I  saw.” 

After  him  came  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Irish  Established 
Church,  namely  Robert  Blair,  who  settled  in 

1  "Autobiography,”  p.  71. 

“  See  "  Hamilton  MSS.,”  chap.  iii.  pp.  33-4. 
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Bangor  in  1623.  He  had  been  a  professor  in 
the  college  at  Glasgow,  but  had  to  resign  because 
he  opposed  Principal  Cameron  who  wanted  to  make 
the  college  prelatic.^  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  he 
also  had  a  "  high  reputation  for  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  moderation.”  This  sound  judgment  enabled 
him  to  check  the  extravagances  of  the  revival  which 
took  place  at  Oldstone  in  1625.  He  was  a  faithful 
Presbyterian  minister,  for  in  his  parish  in  Bangor  he 
appointed  elders  and  deacons,  "  preached  four  times 
in  the  week, visited  the  families  from  house  to  house, 
and  took  pains  to  instruct  all  the  people  of  his 
charge,  of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  1,200  who 
had  reached  maturity.”  ^  After  being  driven  out  of 
Ireland  in  1637,  he  went  back  to  his  native  land, 
and  in  1646  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  preached 
before  King  Charles  I.  while  His  Majesty  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army.  On  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  King,  he  grew  to  love  him, 
and  always  considered  his  execution  as  a  horrid 
murder.  On  the  other  hand  he  disliked  and 
distrusted  Cromwell.  As  one  of  a  deputation  he  was 
appointed  to  meet  him  in  Edinburgh  on  ecclesiastical 
business.  Cromwell  professed  great  things,  and 
called  on  God  to  witness  how  sincere  he  was,  and  even 
shed  tears,  but  when  they  came  out  from  his  presence, 
Blair  said  to  a  friend,  “  Do  you  believe  him  ?  If 

‘  Reid  (vol.  i.  p.  112)  tells  the  same  story  about  Josias  Welsh, 
but  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  in  his  “  Historic  Memorials  of 
the  Remonstrant  Congregation  of  Templepatrick,"  says,  “  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  Welch  was  Professor  of 
Humanity  at  Glasgow.” 

•  Witherow,  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  I.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  not  believe 
one  word  he  says.  He  is  an  egregious  dissembler, 
and  a  great  liar.  Away  with  him,  he  is  a  greeting 
devil.”  1 

Blair  induced  James  Hamilton,  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Clandeboye’s  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Ballywalter  in  1625.  Blair 
thus  describes  him,  ”  he  was  painful,  successful, 
and  constant,  notwithstanding  he  had  many  tempta¬ 
tions  to  follow  promotion  which  he  might  easily 
have  attained  ;  but  the  Lord  graciously  preserved 
him  from  these  baits,  and  made  him  very  successful 
and  instrumental  in  setting  forward  the  work  of 
the  Lord.”  ^  Livingstone  calls  him  ”  a  learned  and 
diligent  man.” 

The  last  of  the  four  to  settle  in  County  Down 
was  John  Livingstone.  ”  He  was,”  as  Witherow 
says,  “  the  most  popular  and  successful  Scottish 
preacher  of  his  age.”  ®  It  is  said  that  a  sermon  of 
his,  preached  at  the  kirk  of  Shotts  on  a  communion 
Monday  in  1630,  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  five 
hundred  people.  In  Scotland  he  opposed  Prelacy, 
and  so  the  bishops  there  again  and  again  put  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  way,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
settlement.  In  1630  letters  came  to  him  from  Lord 
Clandeboye  inviting  him  to  Ulster.  He  received  a 
call  from  Killinchy,  and  accepted  it  in  August. 
Bishop  Knox  joined  with  several  of  the  neighbouring 
clergymen  in  giving  him  Presbyterian  ordination. 
He  was  a  very  learned  and  a  very  hardworking  man, 

^  “  Life  of  Robert  Blair,”  by  Row,  p.  210. 

^  Blair’s  “  Autobiography,”  p.  65. 

^  Witherow,  "  Presbyterian  Memorials  ”  Series  I.,  p.  21. 
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and  suffered  much  because  of  his  loyalty  to  Presby¬ 
terianism.  He  wrote  a  very  interesting  auto¬ 
biography  which  is  of  great  value  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland.  His  last  words  were  ;  "I  die  in  the  faith 
that  the  truths  of  God,  which  He  hath  helped  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  own,  shall  be  owned  by  Him 
as  truths  so  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure.” 

Such  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  men  of  whom  any  Church  would  be  proud. 
“  They  were  truly  ‘  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,’  labouring  to  instruct  their  people,  and 
promote  vital  religion,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose, 
an  intensity  of  desire,  and  an  untiring  diligence 
which,  if  ever  equalled,  have  at  least  been  seldom 
surpassed.”  ^ 

The  preaching  and  the  consistent  lives  of  these 
ministers  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  people. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Sixmilewater,  there  began  a 
revival  of  religion  about  1625.  The  Rev.  James 
Glendinning  had  removed  in  that  year  to  Oldstone, 
and  under  his  preaching  the  people  were  roused  to 
consider  the  evil  of  their  ways.  Stewart  says,  “  I 
have  seen  them  myself  stricken  and  swoon  with  the 
Word — yea,  a  dozen  in  one  day  carried  out  of  doors 
as  dead,  so  marvellous  was  the  power  of  God,  smiting 
their  hearts  for  sin,  condemning  and  killing.”  2  But 
Glendinning  had  not  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  lead  such  a  movement.  He  was  ”  neither 
studied  in  learning,  nor  had  good  solid  judg¬ 
ment  .  .  .  yet  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  serve 
Himself  of  him.  When  he  retired,  as  he  had  pro- 

‘  Reid,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  *  Adair’s  "Narrative,”  p.  317. 
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mised  to  me,  to  preach  at  Oldstoiie,  there  he  began 
to  preach  diligently,  and  having  a  great  voice  and 
vehement  delivery,  he  roused  up  the  people,  and 
wakened  them  with  terrors  ;  but  not  understanding 
well  the  Gospel,  could  not  settle  them,  nor  satisfy 
their  objections.”  ^  So  Ridge  of  Antrim  invited 
Cunningham,  Blair,  and  Hamilton,  all  from  County 
Down,  to  take  part  in  the  work.  They  came 
willingly,  and  helped  to  correct  the  errors  that  had 
arisen.  The  result  of  the  revival  was  a  large 
ingathering  to  the  Church,  especially  to  that  part 
represented  by  the  Calvinistic  ministers.  The  people 
in  the  north  part  of  Down,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sixmilewater  received  great  benefit.  This  revival 
continued  for  many  years.  About  1630  we  read 
that  “  the  blessed  work  of  conversion  was  now  spread 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Down  and  Antrim  to  the 
skirts  of  the  neighbouring  counties — ^^vhence  many 
came  to  monthly  meetings  and  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper ;  and  the  throngs  were  so  great 
that  sometimes  they  were  forced  to  preach  without 
the  Church  as  well  as  within.  .  .  .  The  people  did  so 
hang  on  them  for  preaching  as  to  be  never  enough 
satisfied.”  ^ 

One  of  the  visible  results  of  this  revival  was  the 
monthly  meetings  which  were  started  at  Antrim 
about  the  year  1626.  These  meetings  drew  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Antrim  and  Down  close 
together,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 
They  resembled  Presbytery  meetings,  for  they  ”  con- 

'  Blair’s  "  Autobiography,”  p.  70. 

®  Adair’s  “  Narrative,”  p.  28  ;  also  Blair’s  "Autobiography,” 
p.  84. 
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suited  about  such  things  as  concerned  the  carrying 
on  of  the  work  of  God.”  ^  There  was  also  public 
preaching  to  which  the  people  gathered  in  great 
crowds.  “  In  the  summer  day  four  did  preach, 
and  when  the  day  grew  shorter,  three.”  Blair  adds. 
”  This  monthly  meeting,  thus  beginning,  continued 
many  years,  and  was  a  great  help  to  spread  religion 
through  that  whole  country.”  ^ 

1  Livingstone,  quoted  by  Reid,  i.  125. 

®  Blair’s  "  Autobiography,”  p.  71. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LAUD 

The  High  Church  movement  began  to  grow  rapidly 
in  England  after  Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne. 
Laud  who  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1628  was  the 
chief  representative  and  exponent  of  this  party. 
Macaulay  says  of  him,^  “  Of  all  the  prelates  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  Laud  had  departed  furthest  from 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  drawn 
nearest  to  Rome.  .  .  .  His  passion  for  ceremonies, 
his  reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and  sacred  places, 
his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  marriage  of  ecclesi¬ 
astics  .  .  .  would  have  made  him  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  Puritans.  But  his  understanding 
was  narrow.  ...  He  was  by  nature  rash,  irritable, 
quick  to  feel  his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sympathize 
with  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error 
common  in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking  his  own 
peevish  and  malignant  moods  for  emotions  of  pious 
zeal.  Under  his  direction  every  corner  of  the  realm 
was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  minute  inspection. 
Every  little  congregation  of  separatists  was  tracked 
out  and  broken  up.  Even  the  devotions  of  private 
families  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.” 
His  influence  over  the  weak  and  vacillating  King 
Charles  I.  was  dominant,  and  thus  the  temper  of  the 

*  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  i. 
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Church  of  England  in  his  reign  was  hostile  to 
the  puritanical  party.  The  persecution  grew  worse 
after  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1633. 

Nor  was  it  confined  to  England  ;  in  Scotland 
also  his  evil  influence  was  very  manifest.  He 
determined  that  Prelacy  with  all  its  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  should  be  established  in  the  northern  kingdom 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
introduced  ecclesiastical  changes,  which  gradually 
widened  the  breach  between  the  King  and  his 
Scottish  subjects.  In  1637  the  Liturgy  prepared 
by  him  appeared,  and  worship  according  to  it  was 
enjoined  as  the  only  legal  form  in  Scotland.  The 
people  had  no  objection  to  a  Liturgy  in  itself,  for 
Knox’s  Book  of  Common  Order  had  been  in  general 
use  for  more  than  sixty  years,  but  they  were  opposed 
to  “  Laud’s  Liturgy,”  as  they  called  it,  on  both 
national  and  religious  grounds.  It  was  introduced, 
as  they  saw,  by  an  Englishman,  and  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  foreigner  was  a  papist  at  heart. 
It  was  based  on  the  English  Service  Book,  and  where 
it  differed  from  the  latter,  it  was  noticed  that  it 
approximated  to  the  usages  of  Rome.  A  '*  Popish- 
English-Scottish-Mass-Service-Book,”  was  what  the 
historian  Row  called  it.  On  July  23,  1637,  it  was 
directed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  Scotland. 
When  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  used  it  in  St.  Giles 
Cathedral  the  historic  tumult  occurred  which  set 
the  whole  country  on  fire.  As  he  was  reading  the 
Service  Book,  a  clamour  arose,  and  an  old  woman, 
Janet  Geddes  by  name,  took  up  the  little  stool 
on  which  she  sat,  and  hurled  it  at  his  head,  crying, 
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“  Out !  thou  false  thief,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my 
lug  ?  ”  A  great  uproar  began,  the  people  shouted 
that  the  ministers  were  bringing  in  Popery,  and 
they  attacked  both  the  Dean  and  the  Bishop,  so 
that  the  service  terminated  abruptly.  Not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  the 
new  Liturgy  was  resisted  in  a  most  determined 
manner.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in 
North  Britain  against  Charles  which  overthrew  all 
Laud’s  schemes  for  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy 
in  that  nation. 

Though  his  schemes  came  to  nought  in  Scot¬ 
land,  his  influence  prevailed  in  Ulster.  Men  who 
were  his  followers  were  appointed  to  the  northern 
bishoprics  as  they  became  vacant.  In  1633  Leslie 
became  Bishop  of  Raphoe  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Knox,  and  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Echlin  in  1635, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Bishopric  of  Down.  In 
1634  Bramhall  became  Bishop  of  Derry  in  the  place 
of  Bishop  Downham.  These  two,  Leslie  and  Bram¬ 
hall,  were  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  Ulster  Scots. 
Even  those  who  had  been  appointed  Bishops  long 
before  that  time,  such  as  Ussher  the  Primate,  were 
forced  to  use  their  influence  and  power  against  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  until  all  were  banished  from 
the  country.  The  year  that  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  change  was  1631,  and  the  man  who  took  the 
first  step  in  persecuting  the  Puritans  in  the  Church 
was  the  Bishop  who  in  1623  had  acted  as  a  presbyter 
to  ordain  Robert  Blair  in  Bangor,  namely  Echlin, 
Bishop  of  Down.  His  attitude  towards  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  was  now  greatly  altered.  He  tried  to 
compel  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  conform  to  the 
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ceremonies  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  to 
subscribe  its  Articles.  In  September  1631,  he  sus¬ 
pended  Blair,  Welsh,  Dunbar,  and  Livingstone.  He 
directed  his  measures  against  these  four  in  particular 
because  they  had  been  censured  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  for  resisting  its  claims.  Blair 
appealed  to  the  Primate,  and  the  latter  wrote  to 
Echlin,  to  “  relax  his  erroneous  censure.”  This 
was  done  and  for  a  time  peace  reigned.  However, 
Echlin  brought  the  matter  to  Laud’s  notice  in  London 
and  these  four  ministers  were  again  suspended  in 
May  1632.  But  they  still  continued  to  teach  the 
people,  although  they  did  not  hold  services  in  their 
churches. 

About  this  time  the  immigration  from  Scotland 
greatly  increased ;  high  rents  drove  the  people 
in  large  numbers  to  Ulster.  Brereton  writing  in 
1635  tells  us  that  ”  above  10,000  persons  have 
within  two  years  past  left  the  country  where 
they  lived  ....  and  are  gone  for  Ireland.”  But 
soon  this  influx  was  checked  by  the  persecution 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  which  became  more 
severe  towards  the  end  of  1634.  In  November, 
Blair  and  Dunbar  were  deposed  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Echlin.  Welsh  had  died  a  few  months 
before.  Livingstone  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
his  Church  for  another  year,  but  in  November 
1635  he  also  was  deposed  by  Bishop  Leslie  who 
had  succeeded  Echlin.  In  that  year,  through  the 
urgency  of  Laud  and  the  influence  of  Wentworth, 
the  Convocation  of  the  Irish  Church  changed  their 
standard  of  doctrine.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  now  introduced,  and. 
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with  Ussher’s  consent,  were  accepted,  at  first  co- 
ordinately,  with  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  1615, 
as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Soon,  however,  the  Articles  of  1615  which  were 
Calvinistic  and  Puritanical  in  tone  were  omitted, 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  became  the  sole 
standard ;  thus  it  was  that  the  English  and  Irish 
Churches  became  united.  In  July  1636  Bishop 
Leslie  required  his  clergy  to  sign  the  new  Canons 
which  approved  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  many 
of  them  did  so  reluctantly.  Brice,  Colvert,  Ridge, 
Cunningham,  and  Hamilton  refused  to  sign,  and 
in  the  next  month  at  Belfast  they  were  sentenced 
to  silence. 

The  persecution  had  now  become  so  haras¬ 
sing  that  many  of  the  Ulster  Scots,  both  ministers 
and  people,  determined  to  leave  Ulster,  and  to 
go  to  America.  They  fitted  out  a  ship  called  the 
Eaglewing  and  in  September,  Blair,  Livingstone, 
Hamilton,  and  M'Clelland  embarked  at  Groomsport, 
and  set  sail  for  the  New  World.  Let  Blair  tell  the  story 
of  this  voyage :  “The  cordage  being  gotten,  the  faint¬ 
hearted  man  [the  captain]  pretending  there  was  a 
dangerous  leak  in  the  ship,  prevailed  with  us  to  go 
to  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  there  to  search  our  leak.  But 
there  we  perceived  the  leak  was  in  himself.  The 
Lord’s  intent  was  that  some  people  there,  in  Bute 
and  Cowan,  should  hear  the  Word  of  God  from  us, 
where  also  we  received  from  them  the  best  com¬ 
modities  afforded — as  apples,  honey,  and  the  best 
sort  of  bread  they  had.  Our  ship  was  here  put  so 
fast  on  ground  that  for  sundry  days  she  did  not 
float.  This  being  done  by  the  treachery  of  the 
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master,  we  therefore  dismissed  him,  having  another 
more  experienced  than  he  to  take  the  charge.  So 
at  last  the  time  being  far  spent,  the  —  day  of  August 
we  thence  set  forth,  being  in  all,  beside  their  sailors, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty,  having  beside  our  sea 
provision,  two  years’  victual  for  the  land.  In  the 
entry,  we  met  with  this  discouragement,  a  deal  of 
our  bread  not  well  baken  was  spoiled,  so  that  we 
behoved  to  cast  it  overboard.  We  were  so  eager  for 
our  purpose,  for  which  we  had  prayed  so  much, 
that  we  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  see  the  Lord 
crossing  our  designs. 

“  Having,  through  calmness,  hardly  passed  the 
Sound  of  Ratchly  in  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  the  Lord 
sent  us  a  fair  and  strong  gale  of  wind  for  many  days. 
When  we  had  passed  the  back  of  Ireland,  and  entered 
the  great  ocean,  O  what  mountains,  not  waves,  of 
sea  did  we  meet !  The  swellings  of  the  sea  did  rise 
higher  than  any  mountains  we  had  seen  on  the 
earth,  so  that  in  the  midday  they  hid  the  sun  from 
our  sight.”  ^  These  fierce  storms  forced  them  back 
to  Ulster.  In  the  next  year  (1637)  they  were  again 
driven  out  of  the  North,  and  had  to  take  refuge 
in  Scotland,  where  many  of  their  people  followed 
them. 

For  five  years  the  Scottish  settlers  in  Ulster 
were  without  their  ministers.  The  hearts  of  the 
people’grew  heavy,  but  their  courage  was  unabated  : 
they  used  to  steal  out  of  their  houses  under  the  cover 
of  darkness,  h(^d  little  meetings  in  lonely,  unfre¬ 
quented  spots,  where  one  of  their  number  preached 
to  them,  and  when  their  service  was  over,  steal  back 

‘  "  Autobiography,”  pp.  107,  108. 
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again  as  quietly  as  possible  to  their  homes.  Living¬ 
stone,  after  he  was  banished  from  Killinchy,,  where  he 
had  been  for  seven  years,  settled  in  Stranraer.  When 
the  members  of  his  old  congregation  wished  to  get 
their  children  baptized,  they  often  crossed  over  to 
him  there, — an  undertaking  the  difficulty  of  which 
we  in  these  times  of  easy  travelling  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  We  can  picture  a  number  of  men  and  women 
trudging  all  the  way  from  Killinchy,  through  New- 
townards  to  Donaghadee,  the  men  carrying  precious 
burdens  in  their  arms  which  they  gave  to  their  wives 
when  they  arrived  tired,  dusty,  and  weary  at  the  port, 
and  embarked  for  Portpatrick  in  the  rough  sailing 
vessels  of  those  days.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  twenty-eight  little  children  were  taken  to 
Stranraer  to  be  baptized.  The  people  often  went 
at  Communion  times  :  and  as  many  as  500  crossed 
the  sea  on  one  occasion  to  join  with  him  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  Lord’s  Supper.^  The  whole  history  of 
the  time  shows  that  under  the  greatest  persecution 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  beloved  Church  and 
to  their  pastors  never  abated. 

Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  who  had  signed  the 
Canons  did  not  carry  out  their  provisions.  Bishop 
Leslie  complained  that  they  cut  down  the  Liturgy 
to  the  lessons  and  a  few  collects,  and  that  during 
the  reading  of  these,  the  people  walked  about  in  the 
churchyards,  and  when  the  reading  was  over  they 
rushed  into  the  church  to  hear  the  sermon. 

In  1632  the  King  appointed  a  new  Lord  Deputy 
in  Ireland,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  better  known 
by  his  later  title  of  Earl  of  Strafford.  At  first  in 

*  Row,  "  Life  of  Robert  Blair,”  p.  156. 
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England  he  had  resisted  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  King.  But  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Puritans,  and  when  they  increased  in  power  and 
opposed  the  King  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  he  changed  his  party,  and  be¬ 
came  a  Royalist.  When  he  arrived  in  Ireland  in 
1633,  he  was  fully  determined  to  carry  out  his  motto, 
“  Thorough.”  In  him  the  country  had  a  strong,  but 
an  imperious  and  unscrupulous  ruler.  His  hand  was 
heavy  on  all  who  opposed  him.  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  English  or  Irish  alike,  but  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a  just  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  law.  He  was  personally  unselfish, 
and  he  honestly  believed  he  was  acting  in  all  he  did 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Yet  he  carried  several 
measures  that  pressed  harshly  upon  the  people, 
and  which  had  far-reaching  consequences,  one  of 
which  was  an  Act  to  prevent  the  Irish  from  manu¬ 
facturing  wool,  in  order  to  protect  the  English  manu¬ 
facturers  of  that  commodity.  On  the  other  hand  he 
benefited  Ulster  greatly  when  he  encouraged  the 
linen  trade  which  had  been  established  there  by  the 
early  colonists. ^  He  spent  much  of  his  own  money 
in  importing  flax  seed  from  Holland,  in  building  mills, 
and  in  bringing  over  skilled  workmen  from  France. 
The  land  and  the  climate  were  found  suitable  for 
flax  growing,  and  the  people  readily  learnt  the  art 
of  spinning  it,  so  that  to-day  we  have  to  thank 
Wentworth  for  promoting  what  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  staple  industry  of  Ulster.  In  religion  he  followed 
the  High  Churchman,  Laud.  D’Alton  says  of  him : 
”  During  these  years  his  rule  was  a  despotism,  in 

*  "  Montgomery  MSS.,”  pp.  64,  5. 
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which,  howe^'er,  he  tyrannized  with  impartial 
severity,  for  if  he  did  not  love  the  Catholics,  neither 
did  he  love  the  Puritans.”  ^ 

His  intention  was  to  suppress  the  worship  of  all 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  great  aim  of  his  policy  in  Ireland  was  to  bring 
all  the  people  “  under  one  form  of  Divine  Service.”  ^ 
He  began  with  the  Northern  province.  In  1639 
determined  to  compel  all  the  Ulster  Scots  over  16 
years  of  age  to  swear  that  they  would  obey  the  King’s 
royal  commands.  He  further  required  them  to 
declare  that  they  disapproved  of  the  recent  Scottish 
rebellion.  This  was  called  the  Black  Oath,  and  all 
who  refused  to  take  it  were  punished.  The  result 
was  that  great  numbers  of  the  Ulster  Scots  fled  back 
to  Scotland  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  since 
1638  was  in  the  ascendant. 

Charles  had  planned  to  invade  Scotland  in  1640 
and  punish  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  to  assist  the  King  in  this  enterprise, 
Wentworth  raised  an  army  in  Ireland  of  9,000 
men,  chiefly  Irish  Catholics.  These  had  their 
headquarters  at  Carrickfergus,  but  detachments 
were  also  stationed  at  other  seaports  on  the  Irish 
coast  in  readiness  to  cross  the  sea  when  opportunity 
offered.  Wentworth  was  recalled  to  England,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  for  Charles  needed 
his  help  in  the  great  contest  that  was  just  beginning 
between  himself  and  the  Parliament, — a  contest 
which  resulted  in  the  Civil  war  of  1642  to  1647. 
When  he  reached  London,  he  advised  Charles  to 
coerce  Scotland.  It  was  reported  that  he  said  in 
*  "History,”  vol.  iii.  p.  237.  ^  Lecky,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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Council,  "  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland  which  you 
may  employ  here  to  reduce  this  Kingdom.”  The 
words,  whether  they  were  his  or  not,  proved  his  ruin. 
He  was  accused  by  the  Parliament  of  treason  :  a 
bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him  "  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government.”  He  was  given  up  by  the  thankless 
master  to  whom  he  had  been  so  faithful,  and  beheaded 
in  May  1641. 

After  his  departure  from  Ireland,  religious  liberty 
was  re-established  there  under  the  Lords  Justices 
Parsons  and  Borlase.  Parsons  himself  was  a 
Puritan,  and  supported  the  Parliament  against  the 
King.  During  one  year  Presbyterians  and  Roman 
Catholics  could  become  members  of  Parliament, 
judges,  and  magistrates.  On  account  of  this  change 
in  treatment  many  of  the  Scots  began  to  return  to 
Ulster.  At  first  they  came  in  small  numbers,  but 
the  stream  of  returning  families  gradually  increased 
in  size  until  it  was  checked  by  the  Rebellion  of  1641, 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  REBELLION  OF  1641 

The  Plantation  of  Ulster,  as  might  be  expected, 
aroused  bitter  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  original 
owners.  They  saw  the  best  tracts  of  country  taken 
from  them,  while  they  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  barren  hillsides.  They  could  not  forget 
these  confiscations,  as  from  the  uplands  they  looked 
over  the  rich  plains  and  saw  the  good  harvests  that 
the  settlers  were  gathering  year  by  year.  Moreover, 
the  industry  of  the  colonists  had  changed  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country.  They  had  cleared  away 
many  of  the  woods,  drained  the  marshy  places, 
and  made  roads.  The  peace,  too,  of  the  last  thirty 
years  (161 1-1641),  succeeding  the  ages  of  constant 
warfare  between  the  clans,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  prosperity 
of  the  settlers  deepened  the  feelings  of  envy  and 
bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish. 

The  enmity  was  further  increased  by  the  difference 
of  religion  :  the  settlers  were  almost  all  Protestants, 
while  the  dispossessed  Irish  were  Catholics.  During 
the  reign  of  James  I.  foreign  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  were  fanning  the  devotion  of  the  native 
Irish,  and  a  “  new  fanaticism  was  rising  under  the 
preaching  of  priests  and  friars.”  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  colonization  of  Ulster  was 
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the  desire  of  the  Government  to  strengthen  the  Pro¬ 
testant  interest  in  Ireland.  A  report  was  spread 
that  the  Scottish  army  which  had  pledged  itself  in 
the  National  Covenant  to  root  out  prelacy  and  popery 
in  Scotland  was  about  to  descend  upon  Ireland  and 
destroy  Catholicism.  It  was  also  believed  that  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  English  Parliament  had  the 
fixed  intention  of  utterly  suppressing  Catholic 
worship  in  Ireland.  “  It  was  said  that  Sir  John 
Clotworthy  had  declared  in  Parliament  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Irish  Papists  could  only  be  effected 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other  ;  that  Pym  had  boasted  that  the  Parliament 
would  not  leave  one  priest  in  Ireland  ;  that  Sir 
William  Parsons  predicted  at  a  public  banquet  that 
within  a  twelvemonth  not  a  Catholic  would  be  seen 
in  Ireland.”  As  these  reports  spread  they  fanned 
the  animosity  of  the  Catholic  population  until  it 
finally  burst  into  a  flame  which  again  devastated  the 
country  and  reduced  the  population  by  thousands. 
Ormonde,  afterwards  Lord  Lieutenant,  imputes 
the  general  extension  of  the  rising  to  the  publishing 
of  the  design  of  extirpating  the  Catholics.  We 
can  best  sum  up  the  situation  in  Lecky’s  words, 
”  Behind  the  people  lay  the  maddening  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  when  their  parents 
had  been  starved  by  thousands  to  death,  when  un¬ 
resisting  peasants,  when  women,  when  children 
had  been  deliberately  massacred,  and  when  no 
quarter  had  been  given  to  the  prisoners.  Before 
them  lay  the  gloomy  and  almost  certain  prospect 
of  banishment  from  the  land  which  remained  to 
them,  of  the  extirpation  of  the  religion  which  was 
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fast  becoming  the  passion  as  well  as  the  consolation 
of  their  lives,  of  the  sentence  of  death  directed  against 
any  priest  who  dared  to  pray  beside  their  bed  of 
death.”  ^  It  is  certain  that  the  two  main  causes  of 
the  rebellion  were  the  fear  of  the  Catholics  that 
their  religion  was  to  be  extirpated,  and  the  desire 
of  the  dispossessed  to  get  back  the  land  that  had 
been  confiscated  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster.  They 
felt  that  their  only  hope  was  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  they  thought  the  time  opportune  when  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  English  King  were  em¬ 
broiled  with  one  another.  Further,  the  army  of 
9,000  men  that  Wentworth  had  raised  among 
the  Irish  had  been  recently  disbanded,  and  they 
spread  through  the  country  the  hope  that  with  their 
aid  the  North  could  easily  be  recovered  and  the 
hated  planter  driven  out.  In  addition  the  Irish 
were  fired  by  the  example  of  Scotland,  where  the 
rebellion  against  the  Episcopal  Church  three  years 
before  had  been  so  successful. 

The  Irish  in  Ulster  had  been  preparing  for  rebellion 
for  some  time,  and  they  laid  their  plans  carefully. 
Maguire  and  Roger  Moore  took  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill 
into  their  counsels,  and  plotted  to  seize  Dublin 
Castle  on  the  night  of  October  22nd,  in  the  hope  that 
if  Dublin  were  captured,  the  Irish  in  the  other 
provinces  would  rise  against  the  Government.^ 
This  attempt  on  Dublin  failed  owing  to  the  disclosure 

'  Lecky,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  36,  40,  41. 

*  The  following  is  part  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill’s  deposition 
before  Meredith,  etc.,  on  23rd  February  1652.  "  About  a  quarter 

or  half  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
the  plot  of  the  said  rebellion  was  discovered  to  him  by  the  Lord 
Maguire  and  Roger  Moore.”  See  Depositions  in  Library,  T.C.D. 
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of  the  plot  by  Owen  O’ Connelly,  an  Ulsterman,  a 
native  of  Co.  Monaghan,  who  had  become  a 
Presbyterian.!  On  the  day  preceding  the  attempt 
he  had  heard,  while  on  a  visit  to  Dublin,  of  the  in¬ 
tention  to  seize  the  Castle  from  a  friend  of  his. 
Major  MacMahon,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  ;  he  in¬ 
formed  Lord  Justice  Parsons,  with  the  result 
that  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  the  attempt  and 
Dublin  Castle  was  saved.  This  checked  the  rising 
in  Munster  and  Leinster  for  a  time,  but  six  weeks 
later  the  Catholics  outside  Ulster  were  driven  by 
the  English  House  of  Commons  to  take  up  arms,  as 
this  branch  of  the  legislature  had  passed  a  resolution 
that  henceforth  they  would  not  tolerate  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  decree  of  the  English  Parliament, 
they  would  have  remained  loyal  to  the  Government, 
and  the  rebellion  would  have  been  confined  to  Ulster. 

The  rising  took  place  in  the  Northern  province 
in  the  end  of  October.  The  planters  were  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  Ulster  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  homes,  and  their  property 
seized.  The  leader  in  the  North  was  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  weak¬ 
ling  who  could  not  keep  his  men  under  control. 
During  the  first  fortnight  the  chief  object  of  the 
rebels  seems  to  have  been  plunder,  few  persons  being 
murdered,  and  hostilities  were  directed  against  the 
English  settlers  only,  while  the  Scots  were  left  entirely 

“  W.  S.  Smith,  "Historical  Gleanings,”  pp.  58-61.  It  is 
probable,  as  was  stated  at  the  time,  that  O’Connelly  gave 
information  of  the  plot  "  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  con¬ 
science,  and  to  advance  himself."  See  Classon  Porter,  "  Ulster 
Biographical  Sketches,  ’  p.  7. 
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unmolested.  There  are  probably  two  reasons  why  in 
the  beginning  the  Scots  were  thus  favoured,  first,  the 
rebels  feared  to  attack  them,  and,  second,they  hoped 
that  those  settlers  who  had  suffered  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  under  the  Government  might  be  induced  to  take 
part  with  them  against  the  English.  To  insure  that 
the  Scots  should  not  be  interfered  with  the  following 
proclamation  was  forged  by  Phelim  O’Neill  and 
Rory  Maguire  at  their  camp  at  Newry  on  4th  Novem¬ 
ber  1641: — “King  Charles  I. — his  commission. 
“  Know  ye  therefore  that  we,  reposing  much  care 
and  trust  in  your  duties  and  obedience  ...  to 
possesse  yourselves  of  all  the  forts,  castles  and  places 
of  strength  and  defence  within  the  said  kingdom 
(except  the  places,  persons  and  estates  of  our  Royal 
and  loving  subjects  the  Scottes.)  etc.  ...”  But 
very  soon  no  difference  was  made  between  Scots 
and  English.  After  the  first  fourteen  days  the 
rebellion  was  disgraced  by  murders  and  great 
cruelties.  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  who  now  led  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  furious  at  being  repulsed  before 
Enniskillen  and  Lisburn,  hounded  on  his  followers 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  atrocities. 

No  one  can  read  the  list  of  depositions  that  were 
taken  down  from  1652  to  1654  regarding  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  connection  with  this  rebellion 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  rebels  were  savage  and  brutal.  We 
read  constantly  of  stripping,  drowning,  hanging,  and 
worse  barbarities.  Too  much  reliance  must  not 
be  placed,  however,  on  these  depositions  which  were 
sworn  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  event ;  Warner 
examined  them  with  great  care  and  found  them  con- 
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tradictory  and  incredible. ^  Yet  there  must  be  an 
element  of  truth  in  them,  and  even  allowing  for  great 
exaggeration,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
crimes  which  disgraced  the  rebellion  were  atrocious 
and  horrible.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  de¬ 
positions  taken  at  random :  In  County  Cavan 
George  Butterwick  gives  evidence,  “  some  of  them 
they  killed  outright  and  maimed  divers  others, 
of  old  folks  and  children  he  verily  believeth  there 
died  almost  a  hundred.”  Christopher  Airey  de¬ 
poses  ”  in  the  highway  [they]  cruelly  murder  and 
mangle  to  death  one  Wilson.”  In  County  Monaghan 
Denney  Montgomery  witnesses  ”  such  was  the 
cruelty  of  those  who  murdered  her  said  husband  that 
after  they  had  hanged  him  up,  they  cut  him  down 
before  he  was  dead,  and  then  cut  his  head  from  his 
body  and  stabbed  him  with  skeans.  And  that  one 
frier  John,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  men  there, 
took  hold  of  her  husband’s  leg  whilst  he  was  hanging, 
saying,  ‘  Goe  tell  the  Devil  I  have  sent  thee  to  him 
for  a  token.’  ”  Even  D’Alton,  who  is  inclined  to 
minimise  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Irish  says,^ 
”  While  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  Catholics 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  all  Protestants, 
it  would  also  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  Protestants 
suffered  grievous  wrongs,  or  that  many  of  them 
perished  besides  those  who  fell  in  battle.  Driven 
from  their  homes  in  wintry  w'eather,  robbed  of  their 
cattle  and  money,  and  even  clothes,  numbers  of 
them  perished  of  cold  and  hunger.  Some  in  trying 
to  defend  their  property  were  probably  struck  down, 
some  in  trying  to  defend  their  relatives  ;  some  were 
*  Lecky,  vol.  i.  pp.  73-80.  *  Vol.  iii.  p.  248. 
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struck  down  through  revenge  by  one  whom  they 
might  have  injured  in  the  past.  The  army  of  the 
Catholics  was  little  more  than  an  undisciplined  mob, 
and  necessarily  contained  men  with  the  instincts 
of  the  robber  and  even  the  murderer  ;  and  unawed 
by  a  great  leader,  and  without  the  soldier’s  sense 
of  obedience,  avarice  and  cruelty  and  revenge  could 
not  be  altogether  restrained.  When  they  captured 
the  castle  of  Lisgoold  they  put  its  garrison  of  50  to 
the  sword,  at  Tulla  its  garrison  of  30  ;  at  Porta- 
down  at  least  80  persons  were  precipitated  into 
the  river,  and  an  equal  number  at  Corbridge.  A 
Presbyterian  Minister  saw  them  kill  25  persons ; 
14  or  15  were  killed  at  Monaghan,  30  near 
Clones,  in  Longford  a  Protestant  minister.  In 
Fermanagh  40  persons  were  compelled  to  renounce 
Protestantism,  and  then  were  killed.”  It  is  clear 
that  this  rebellion  was  not  accompanied  by  an 
organised  or  premeditated  slaughter,  though  in 
some  districts  the  murders  attained  ”  the  magnitude 
of  a  general  massacre.”  Yet  we  must  remember 
the  provocation  the  rebels  had.  As  Lecky  says, 
“The  pent-up  fury  of  a  people  brutalized  by  long 
oppression  broke  out  at  last.  They  fought  as  men  will 
fight  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their  property, 
whose  religion  was  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  who 
expected  no  quarter  from  their  adversaries,  whose 
parents  had  been  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.” 
On  the  other  hand  their  treatment  of  Bishop  Bedell 
shines  out  from  the  darkness  of  atrocious  cruelty. 
The  Bishop  was  resident  in  Cavan,  where  the  rebels’ 
lust  for  bloodshed  had  met  with  no  effective  resist¬ 
ance,  and  although  the  Protestant  inhabitants  were 
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soon  all  driven  out  of  their  homes,  yet  with  Bedell 
they  dealt  generously.  They  permitted  him  to 
worship  as  he  desired,  and  they  allowed  him  to 
shelter  numbers  of  poor  Protestants  in  his  castle 
and  church.  He  was  confined  for  a  short  time  on  an 
island  in  Lough  Erne,  but  in  the  summer  of  1642 
they  escorted  him  to  Drogheda,  where  he  died  in  the 
following  February.  His  dying  wish  to  be  buried 
beside  his  wife  in  Cavan  was  conceded  by  the 
Catholic  Bishop,  and  the  Irish  fired  a  volley  over  his 
coffin,  crying  out,  "  May  the  last  of  the  English  rest 
in  peace.”  ^ 

The  number  of  those  who  were  murdered  in  the 
rebellion  in  Ulster  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
Protestant  population  of  the  North  was  but  small 
at  this  time.  Carte,  a  careful  enumerator,  puts  the 
number  of  English  Protestants  in  Ulster  at  20,000, 
and  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  he  says,  there  were 
about  100,000,2  but  I  think  Latimer’s  figures  are 
the  more  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  in  1641  numbered  in  all  not  more  than 
100,000  persons.2  Sir  William  Petty’s  estimate  of 
37,000  killed  must  be  exaggerated  when  we  remember 
that  large  portions  of  Down,  Antrim,  Derry,  and 
Donegal  were  preserved  from  the  rebels,  and  that 
numbers  of  the  people  in  the  country  districts 
removed  into  the  forts  that  were  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  rebels.  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  figures  ^ 
are  probably  right ;  he  says,  following  Warner, 
that  four  or  five  thousand  were  murdered,  and 
about  twice  that  number  died  of  ill-usage.  This 


’  Lecky,  vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51,  97. 
>P.  83. 


*  Vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178. 
‘  Vol.  X.  p.  69. 
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number  is  sufficient  to  show  the  terrible  havoc  the 
rebellion  must  have  wrought,  when  one-seventh  of 
the  Protestant  population  perished. 

It  is  not  a  cause  for  surprise  that  attempts  at 
retaliation  were  made.  That  which  is  most  often 
cited  against  the  settlers  is  the  massacre  in  Island 
Magee,  which  some  writers  say  was  “  bloody  and  un¬ 
provoked.”  This  incident  has  been  exaggerated 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  alleged  that 
3,000  Roman  Catholics  were  driven  over  the 
Gobbins  into  the  sea.  If  we  are  to  place  any 
reliance  on  the  depositions  in  Trinity  College  Library 
the  massacre  was  not  entirely  unprovoked.  These 
depositions  state  that  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1642,  a  few  days  before  the  massacre,  at  Oldstone 
Castle  near  Clough  in  County  Antrim,  about  20 
Protestant  women  with  their  children  “  were  knocked 
down  and  murdered  under  the  castle  wall,  and  about 
threescore  old  men,  women,  and  children  .  .  . 
were  murdered  by  O’Hara’s  party  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  said  castle.”  This  exasperated 
the  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  retaliate  ;  the  next  Sabbath  a  number 
of  them,  together  with  some  soldiers  from  Carrick- 
fergus,^  proceeded  to  Island  Magee,  and  put  to  death 
thirty  Roman  Catholic  families. ^  Crime  thus  pro¬ 
duced  crime.  In  April  1642  an  army  of  Scottish 
soldiers,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  next 
chapter,  arrived  in  Ulster,  and  they  carried  on  a 
merciless  war  with  the  natives,  giving  little  or  no 

^  Not  the  Scotch  army,  as  D’Alton  says,  for  it  did  not  arrive 
until  the  following  April. 

^  Reid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  326-328. 
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quarter  in  battle,  and  even  murdering  defenceless 
men  and  many  women.  As  Reid  points  out  ^  they 
were  accustomed  to  devastate  the  country  wherever 
they  went,  burning  every  house  and  cornfield  in 
their  way.  The  result  was  famine  which  killed  more 
than  the  sword.  We  have  a  graphically  cruel 
picture  of  what  one  regiment  in  Ulster  did,  when 
in  the  words  of  its  commander,  it  “  starved  and 
famished  of  the  vulgar  sort,  whose  goods  were  seized 
on  by  this  regiment,  7,000.”  ^  The  men  of  those 
days  seem  to  have  taken  a  fiendish  delight  in  recount¬ 
ing  the  numbers  that  they  had  killed,  as  if  looking 
upon  the  Irish  as  wild  beasts  to  be  hunted  down  and 
killed,  and,  like  the  Red  Indians,  counting  the  scalps 
they  had  taken.  We  believe,  however,  that  here  the 
number  of  slain  is  again  greatly  exaggerated,  but 
minimise  it  as  we  may,  all  the  evidence  shows  that 
on  both  sides  the  warfare  was  conducted  with  horrible 
cruelty  and  merciless  inhumanity. 

The  only  parts  of  Ulster  not  despoiled  by  the  rebels 
were  some  strips  of  country,  most  of  which  were 
situated  on  the  coast.  Lisburn,  Belfast,  Carrick- 
fergus  and  Antrim  on  the  one  side,  and  Coleraine, 
Derry  and  Enniskillen  on  the  other,  closed  their 
gates  in  time,  and  were  secured  at  first  by  the 
colonists,  and  afterwards  by  the  troops.  Besides 
these  towns,  the  districts  of  Lecale,  the  Ards  and 
Lower  Clandeboye  in  Down,  and  the  Laggan  (that 
is  the  country  colonised  in  the  East  of  Donegal,  west 
of  the  Foyle,  with  Raphoe  as  centre),  were  ably 
defended  by  the  settlers,  and  preserved  from  the 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  355. 

Lecky,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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havoc  and  devastation  wrought  in  other  parts  of 
Ulster. 1  The  Laggan  was  saved  by  the  energy 
of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  who  raised 
a  large  force  of  men,  and  first  defended  their  own 
territory,  and  then  went  to  the  relief  of  their 
neighbours.  These  forces  were  called  the  Lagganeers, 
and  they  won  several  victories  over  the  Irish,  by 
whom  they  were  regarded  with  great  terror.  We  know 
that  they  were  chiefly  composed  of  Scottish  settlers, 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  administered  in  1644  at  Raphoe, 
every  man  in  Sir  Robert  Stewart’s  regiment  sub¬ 
scribed  it,  and  at  Letterkenny  the  greater  part  of 
Sir  William’s  soldiers  did  likewise. ^ 

The  English  Parliament  in  1642  made  the  re¬ 
bellion  a  means  of  raising  money.  They  passed  an 
Act  which  gave  them  the  power  to  open  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  for  the  raising  of  a  war  fund  upon  the 
security  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  Irish  acres. 
Persons  called  “  adventurers  ”  advanced  cash  in 
return  for  which  they  were  to  obtain  estates  at  a 
nominal  figure.  We  shall  hear  more  of  them  in  a 
later  chapter. 

This  rebellion  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
which  lasted  for  eleven  years,  and  added  still  further 
to  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Adair,  “  Narrative,”  p.  90. 

^  A.  G.  Lecky,  ”  The  Laggan  and  its  Presbyterianism,”  p.  28. 
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THE  ARMY  PRESBYTERY 

During  the  awful  winter  of  1641  the  settlers  appealed 
again  and  again  to  England  for  help,  but  that  country 
was  distracted  by  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament.  Charles  could  not  raise  an  army  with¬ 
out  the  Parliament’s  aid,  and  the  latter  refused  to 
give  him  men  and  money  for  Ulster,  for  they  were 
convinced  he  would  use  such  a  force,  not  against  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  but  against  the  liberties  of  England. 
Negotiations  went  on,  and  finally,  after  a  delay  of 
six  months,  Robert  Monroe  was  sent  over  the  sea 
to  Carrickfergus  in  April,  1642,  with  a  Scottish  army 
of  2,000  men.  The  force  was  to  consist  of  10,000  men, 
and  in  August  4,000  more  arrived,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  stipulated  number  of  10,000  was  ever  reached, 
as  on  August  22nd,  1642,  the  King  raised  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  then  the  civil  war  formally 
began  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament.  The 
Scots  joined  the  latter,  and  could  spare  no  more 
soldiers  for  Ulster. 

The  regiments  that  came  over  in  April  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  chaplains.  The  soldiers  were 
Presbyterians,  and  many  of  their  officers  were  elders. 
Two  months  after  they  reached  Ulster,  these 
chaplains  formed  the  first  regular  Presbytery  at 
Carrickfergus.  It  met  on  June  loth,  1642  and  con- 
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sisted  of  five-  ministers  ^  and  four  elders.  Baird, 
one  of  the  ministers,  preached  on  the  occasion  from 
Psalm  li.  i8,  “  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto 
Zion  :  Build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,”  and  a 
moderator  was  chosen  ;  Mr  Peebles  was  appointed 
Clerk — an  office  which  he  held  for  life  ;  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  extend  the  Presbyterian  cause 
in  Ulster.  For  this  purpose  the  Presbytery  decided 
to  meet  weekly,  and  soon  they  had  many  applica¬ 
tions  for  aid  from  the  Ulster  Scots  in  Antrim  and 
Down  who  desired  preachers.  It  was  now  nearly 
five  years  since  all  their  ministers  had  been  banished. 
In  reply  to  their  request,  sessions  were  formed,  and 
ministers  sent  to  the  following  fifteen  congregations  : 
— “  Ballymena,  Antrim,  Carncastle,  Templepatrick, 
Carrickfergus,  Larne  and  Belfast  in  the  County  of 
Antrim ;  Bally  water,  Portaferry,  Newtownards, 
Donaghadee,  Killileagh,  Comber,  Hol5wvood  and 
Bangor  in  the  County  of  Down.  And,  the  elderships 
being  erected  in  these  places,  there  began  a  little 
appearance  of  a  formed  church  in  the  country.”  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  ministers,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  next 
three  years  sent  over  others  who  remained  three 
months  at  a  time  and  who  went  to  the  places  which 
were  at  peace,  visiting  and  instructing  the  Presby¬ 
terian  settlers.  Amongst  these  men  were  Blair  and 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Bishop  some 
years  before,  and  who  were  received  back  again  with 


^  Three  of  these  ministers  afterwards  settled  in  Ulster — 
Hugh  Cunningham  at  Ray  in  1646,  Thomas  Peebles  at  Holy- 
wood  in  1645,  and  John  Baird  in  the  Route  in  1646. 

“  Adair,  p.  96. 
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great  joy  by  the  people.  Under  their  ministry  the 
Church  began  to  revive  and  to  spread  in  the  parts 
of  the  province  which  had  been  preserved  from  the 
rebels. 

During  this  year  there  arrived  to  help  the  rebels 
the  most  outstanding  man  the  war  produced,  namely, 
Owen  Roe  O’Neill.  He  was  Hugh  O’Neill’s  nephew 
and  had  inherited  many  of  his  uncle’s  great  qualities. 
He  had  left  Ireland  when  very  young,  had  entered 
the  Spanish  service,  and  shown  himself  a  skilful 
general.  The  call  from  Ulster  came  to  him,  and 
immediately  he  left  Spain,  and  in  the  end  of  July 
he  landed  in  Donegal.  He  was  unanimously  chosen 
by  the  Irish  chiefs  to  take  the  supreme  command  in 
Ulster,  and  to  supersede  Sir  Phelim,  through  whose 
incompetence  they  were  gradually  losing  ground. 
He  was  a  humane  general — an  exceptional  thing  in 
those  days,  and  was  much  opposed  to  the  awful  deeds 
of  the  past  winter,  and  refused  to  allow  his  soldiers 
to  ill-treat  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  North. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  death  on  any 
Catholic  who  murdered  a  Protestant,  and  he  told 
his  men  that  he  would  rather  join  the  English  than 
allow  such  a  crime  to  be  committed.  The  Irish 
saw  in  him  a  man  honest  and  zealous  in  their  cause 
and  trusted  him  accordingly,  and  when  he  issued  his 
call  to  arms  many  responded.  He  spent  the  winter 
of  1642  in  training  his  men  until  he  produced  an 
efficient  army,  and  under  his  leadership  the  Irish 
recovered  their  strength,  and  Monroe  had  to  retire 
to  his  quarters  in  Carrickfergus. 

All  through  the  complicated  events  of  the  ten  years 
from  1641  to  1650  we  find  four  distinct  parties  in 
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Ireland.  There  was  first  the  old  Irish  party, 
strongest  in  Ulster,  whose  aim  soon  resolved  itself 
into  Catholic  ascendency  and  separation  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who  looked  to  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  as  their 
leader.  The  second  was  the  old  Anglo-Irish  party, 
mainly  to  be  found  in  the  other  three  provinces, 
also  composed  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  more 
moderate  in  demanding  merely  toleration  and  a 
larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  country ; 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  English  connexion  and 
the  English  King.  They  were  chiefly  the  Catholics 
of  the  Pale,  whose  ancestors  had  come  from  England. 
They  “  were  at  first  completely  loyal,  and  were  only 
driven  into  the  rebellion  most  reluctantly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  which  determined  in  the  beginning  of 
December  (1641)  that  no  toleration  should  be  hence¬ 
forth  granted  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.”  ^ 
Their  hearts  were  not  in  the  war,  and  afterwards 
they  united  for  the  most  part  with  those  among  the 
Protestants  who  were  on  the  King’s  side,  and  whose 
leader  was  Ormonde,  the  general  of  the  Royalist 
army  in  Dublin.  These  Protestants  make  up  the 
third  party,  and  were  chiefly  English.  The  fourth 
party  was  the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party,  strong 
in  Ulster,  whose  army  had  its  headquarters  at 
Carrickfergus,  whose  sympathies  were  generally 
with  the  English  Parliament,  and  in  whose  hands 
the  government  of  Ireland  nominally  was,  in  virtue 
of  the  presence  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  a  Puritan, 
as  Lord  Justice  in  Dublin. 

We  must  bear  these  distinctions  in  mind  in  order 

1  Lecky,  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  45. 
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to  understand  the  state  of  matters  in  Ireland  during 
the  following  years.  The  Ulster  Scots  throughout 
all  these  years  had  a  consistent  policy — the  same  as 
the  people  of  Scotland.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  King,  and  were  in  favour  of  a 
representative  government,  and  so  at  first  took  the 
side  of  the  Parliament.  But  when  Cromwell  began 
to  rule  the  Parliament,  and  especially  after  the 
execution  of  the  King,  they  turned  against  it,  and 
supported  the  Royalists. 

We  see  how  close  was  the  connexion  between 
the  English  Parliament  and  the  Scottish  people 
when  both  adopted  in  September,  1643,  a  re¬ 
ligious  bond  called  the ,  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant.  Those  who  signed  this  agreement  bound 
themselves  to  mutual  defence  against  all  enemies, 
to  root  out  prelacy,  popery,  superstition,  and 
profaneness,  and  to  maintain  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Parliament  together  with  the  authority 
of  the  King.  The  next  year  commissioners  came 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  administer  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to 
the  Army  in  Ulster.  Besides  the  army,  great  numbers 
of  the  people  affixed  their  names  to  it,  and  swore 
with  uplifted  hands  to  endeavour  to  reform  religion.^ 
It  was  administered  only  to  those  “  whose  consciences 
stirred  them  up.”  ^  The  men  who  subscribed  it 
were  those  who  lived  in  the  peaceful  districts  along 
the  coast.  Adair  ®  speaks  of  the  Convention  to  sign 

^  Adair,  p.  103.  The  extirpation  of  Prelacy  was  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  Ulster  Scots  of  those  days  thought  religion 
might  be  reformed ! 

*  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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it  at  Coleraine  as  very  great.  Many  signed  it  in 
Derry  city  :  great  multitudes  at  Raphoe,  Letter- 
kenny,  Ray,  and  St  Johnston  :  at  the  latter  place 
there  was  an  “  extraordinary  number  ”  ^  In  all, 
about  16,000  took  the  covenant  in  Ulster  besides 
the  army.2 

The  number  of  Scots  was  increased  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  by  an  immigration  from  Scotland,  where 
war  had  begun  between  the  Covenanters  and  the 
Earl  of  Montrose,  a  Royalist.  The  latter  carried  all 
before  him  in  six  successive  battles,  “  upon  which 
many  families  fled  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  for 
shelter,  and  these  not  of  the  worst  affected.  And 
though  persons  of  quality  returned  to  Scotland  again, 
yet  many  of  the  more  common  sort  of  people  stayed 
in  the  country,  and  added  to  the  new  plantation 
here.”  ®  The  result  of  this  influx  of  people  was  that 
new  congregations  were  started  and  settled  with  min¬ 
isters.  In  addition  to  the  fifteen  established  in  1642, 
we  find  three  more  in  1645  and  1646 — Ballymoney, 
Billy,  and  Dundonald,  and  five  in  the  district  of  the 
Laggan  beyond  Derry,  and  others,  until  in  1647 
thirty  congregations  had  permanent  pastors.  ^ 

^  Adair,  p.  112.  ^  Reid,  vol.  i.  p.  465.  ^  Adair,  p.  127. 

See  Adair,  pp.  124,  130,  and  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  Adair  was  or¬ 
dained  in  Cairncastle  in  May  1646.  It  seems  certain  that  his 
ordination  took  place  in  the  parish  church,  and  that  he  ministered 
in  that  church  until  he  was  ejected  in  1661.  Classon  Porter, 
“  Ulster  Biographical  Sketches,”  Series  i.  p.  12. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  civil  war  during  the  past  four  years  had  still 
been  waged,  though  not  very  vigorously,  in  the 
interior  of  Ulster.  In  June  1646,  however,  the 
Scottish  forces  under  Monroe  united  with  the 
British  under  Lord  Clandeboye  and  the  Lord  of 
Ards  and  advanced  into  County  Armagh  to  attack 
the  Irish  army.  Monroe  had  planned  that  this  force 
should  unite  with  the  Lagganeers  under  Stewart 
from  Derry,  and  with  Colonel  George  Monroe’s 
force  from  Coleraine,  and  drive  Owen  Roe  O’Neill 
and  his  men  out  of  Ulster.  But  O’Neill  suspecting 
these  plans  moved  his  army  forward  and  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  different  forces  from  uniting.  He  took 
up  a  strong  position  near  Benburb  on  the  Blackwater 
in  County  Tyrone,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Monroe. 
The  battle  began  in  the  evening  when  the  Protestant 
army  was  wearied  with  a  long  day’s  march.  The 
Catholic  army  was  well  led,  and  routed  and  almost 
annihilated  their  opponents.  Thousands  were  slain, 
and  the  Lord  of  Ards  was  taken  prisoner ;  the 
enemy’s  cannon,  many  horses,  and  great  booty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  The  Ulster  Scots  were 
now  at  the  mercy  of  O’Neill ;  if  he  had  advanced, 
Carrickfergus  must  have  fallen.  But  for  seven 
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weeks  he  remained  inactive  at  Cavan,  and  then  he 
marched  southwards  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  moderate  Catholics,  and  to  attack  the  English 
forces  in  Leinster,  and  thus  the  northern  settlers 
were  saved.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1647  Dublin  was  held  by 
Ormonde  for  the  King,  and  was  threatened  by  two 
forces — by  the  Republican  army  under  Jones,  and 
by  the  Irish  under  O’Neill  and  Preston.  The  royal 
cause  in  England  was  now  lost.  Charles  I.  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  therefore  Ormonde  decided  to  open  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  Jones  in  July  1647.  The  Republicans 
thus  secured  possession  of  the  leading  city  of  the 
country. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  we  have 
a  very  curious  redistribution  of  parties  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Inchiquin,  representing  the  Royalists,  joined 
forces  with  Preston,  who  represented  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Catholics,  and  they  marched  against  O’Neill, 
who  commanded  the  old  Irish  party.  The  latter, 
finding  that  their  natural  allies  had  turned  against 
them,  actually  made  terms  with  Colonel  Jones,  who 
held  Dublin  for  the  Puritan  Parliament.  Thus  for 
a  time  we  have  quite  a  new  Civil  War  in  Ireland,  in 
which  the  Puritan  Parliamentarians  and  Ultra- 
Romanists  were,  strange  to  say,  united  against 
the  Royalists  and  Moderate  Catholics.  The  Ulster 
Scots  now  began  to  make  advances  to  the  Royalists, 
and  when  the  Parliament  heard  of  this  they  sent 
Colonel  George  Monck  across  the  Channel  to  take 
command  of  the  English  regiments  in  Ulster,  leaving 
^  Latimer,  pp.  100-103  and  D’Alton,  vol.  iv.  pp.  384-9. 
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Monroe  in  charge  of  the  Scotch  forces,  and  thus 
weakening  the  latter’s  army.  It  was  still  further 
depleted  when  several  of  his  regiments  under  his 
son-in-law,  George  Monroe,  left  Ulster  and  joined 
the  Scotch  in  the  beginning  of  1648  in  their  disastrous 
expedition  into  England  against  the  Parliamentary 
party  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  Thus  Monck  did  not 
find  much  opposition  when  he  seized  Carrickfergus 
in  September  1648,  and  captured  General  Monroe  and 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  London.  Coote  had  pre¬ 
viously  seized  Derry  for  the  Parliament,  and  driven 
out  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  the  leader  of  the  Lagganeers. 

Events  moved  fast  in  the  year  1649.  On  January 
ist  the  Rump — the  sitting  part — of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  proposed  to  appoint  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  King,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month  he  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold 
in  front  of  his  own  palace  at  Whitehall.  Ormonde 
immediately  proclaimed  Prince  Charles  at  Cork  as 
King  Charles  II. 

When  the  news  reached  Ulster  that  Charles  was 
beheaded  the  Presbytery  drew  up  a  “  Represent- 
tion  ”  in  February  in  which  they  condemned  his 
execution.  They  charged  “  ‘  the  Sectarian  party  ^ 
in  England  and  their  abettors  ’  as  proceeding 
‘  without  rule  or  example  to  the  trial  of  the  King  ’ 
and  as  putting  him  to  death  with  cruel  hands.”  * 
The  Covenant  was  also  “  renewed  with  great  affec¬ 
tion  among  the  people.”  The  policy  of  the  Presby- 

*  I.e.  the  Parliamentary  party. 

*  Adair,  p.  153.  This  “  Representation  ”  was  afterwards  an¬ 
swered  by  no  less  a  person  than  John  Milton,  in  which  he  describes 
Belfast  as  a  "  barbarous  nook  ”  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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terians  in  the  northern  province  is  clearly  stated  by 
Adair, 1 — “  It  may  seem  strange,”  he  says,  “  that  a 
few  young  men  concerned  with  an  inconsiderable 
people  in  two  or  three  counties  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  who  had  neither  power,  policy,  nor  were 
formed  into  any  united  way  among  themselves, 
should  adventure  upon  a  thing  of  this  nature, 
publickly  to  declare  their  opposition  unto  two  great 
parties  at  that  time — the  Sectaries  ruling  in 
England,  with  some  adherents  here ;  and  the 
remnant  of  the  malignant  party,^  who  then  had  most 
of  Ireland.  But  in  this  the  Presbytery  walked  not 
upon  principles  of  policy,  nor  did  much  consult 
natural  prudence  ;  but  were  led  thereunto  by  the 
example  of  Scotland,  which  did  at  that  time  renew 
the  Covenant,  and  did  declare  against  the  King’s 
murder.”  Thus  the  Ulster  Scots,  while  being 
opposed  to  those  who  put  Charles  I.  to  death,  still 
held  to  the  Covenant.  Their  policy  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  siege  of  Derry,  which  was  held  by  Coote  for 
the  Parliament  with  i,ooo  men.  It  was  blockaded  by 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  a  Presbyterian,  from  March 
till  August  1649.  In  April,  Montgomery,  a  Royalist, 
was  chosen  general  of  the  King’s  army  in  the  North. 
But  when  the  Presbytery  discovered  that  he  was  for 
the  King  without  the  Covenant,^  they  drew  up  in  July 
a  declaration  which  warned  their  people  not  to  serve 
in  the  royal  army.  This  caused  many  Presby¬ 
terians  to  withdraw  from  the  force  that  surrounded 
Londonderry.^ 

*P-  154- 

^  I.e.  the  old  cavaliei’S  who  supported  the  King. 

^  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  133,  and  Latimer,  p.  109. 
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O’Neill  was  still  in  strange  alliance  with  the 
Parliamentary  Puritans,  and  his  territory,  together 
with  the  city  of  Dublin  and  a  few  forts  on  the  coast, 
were  the  only  parts  of  Ireland  that  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royalists  and  their  confederates  in 
the  middle  of  this  year,  and  for  a  moment  it  appeared 
as  if  King  Charles  II.  would  not  require  to  wait 
eleven  years  for  a  Crown.  But  in  August  these 
gleams  of  hope  were  destroyed.  On  the  2nd  of 
that  month  Jones  sallied  forth  from  Dublin  and 
surprised  and  utterly  defeated  the  army  of  Ormonde, 
who  was  besieging  the  town.  On  the  7th  Owen 
Roe  O’Neill  came  to  the  assistance  of  Coote  in 
Derry,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to  withdraw,  but  he 
got  small  thanks  for  his  pains,  for  the  Parliament 
cast  him  off  in  indignant  horror  at  the  thought  of  an 
alliance  with  Catholics,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Royalists,  so  that  all  parties 
in  Ireland  were  now  united  against  the  English 
Republicans.  The  third  disaster  was  the  greatest 
of  all.  Oliver  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin  on  the 
15th  August  with  his  brave  Ironsides  whom  he  had 
always  led  to  victory.  In  March  he  had  been 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  and  he  came  now,  as  he  said,  “  to 
ask  an  account  of  the  innocent  blood  that  hath  been 
shed,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  an  account  all 
who  by  appearing  in  arms  shall  justify  the  same.” 
It  was  to  be  a  “  war  of  Revenge  ”  for  the  massacre 
of  1641.  His  soldiers  were  to  be  paid  for  their 
services  by  grants  of  Irish  land,  so  that  the  war  was 
intended  not  only  to  be  a  conquest  but  a  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Cromwell’s  first  act  after  his  arrival  ”  was  to 
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prohibit  the  plunderings  and  other  outrages  the 
soldiers  had  been  accustomed  to  practise.”  By 
such  measures  and  by  severe  discipline  he  made  his 
Irish  army  efficient,  and  then  he  advanced  against 
Drogheda, ^which  was  defended  by  3,000  troops,  most 
of  whom  were  English  cavaliers,  and  not  one  of 
whom  had  been  implicated  in  the  Ulster  massacres. 
He  stormed  the  town,  and  mercilessly  put  the 
garrison  to  death.  ”  Being  thus  entered,”  he  writes 
to  Parliament,  ”  we  refused  them  quarter.  ...  I 
believe  we  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  number  of 
the  defendants.  I  do  not  think  Thirty  of  the  whole 
number  escaped  with  their  lives.  Those  that  did 
are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Barbadoes.  .  .  .  This 
hath  been  a  marvellous  great  mercy.  .  .  .  And  truly 
I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  of 
blood.”  1  One  thousand  Catholics  had  taken  refuge 
in  St  Peter’s  Church  in  Drogheda  when  Cromwell 
captured  the  city,  and  although  many  of  them  were 
non-combatants,  the  church  was  no  protection  to 
them,  and  all  were  put  to  the  sword.  ”  It  is  good,” 
Cromwell  piously  remarked,  ”  that  God  above  have 
all  the  glory.” 

Cromwell  now  marched  southwards  to  Wexford 
and  captured  it  on  October  nth,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Captain  of  the  Castle.  Here  the 
slaughter  was  repeated,  and  2,000  of  the  garrison 
and  townspeople  were  slain.  These  two  massacres, 
says  Lecky,  ranked  “  in  horror  with  the  most 
atrocious  exploits  of  Tilly  or  Wallenstein,  and  they 
made  the  name  of  Cromwell  eternally  hated  in 


^  Carlyle,  “  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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Ireland.”  ^  They  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Irish,  and  a  large  number  of  the  southern  towns 
now  surrendered  at  Cromwell’s  summons,  and  soon 
the  whole  of  the  South  was  in  his  hands. 

Meanwhile  a  part  of  his  army  had  been  sent  into 
Ulster  under  Colonel  Venables  to  co-operate  with 
Coote,  who  was  advancing  from  his  quarters  in  Derry. 
Most  of  the  northern  towns,  like  those  of  the  south, 
surrendered  without  striking  a  blow,  but  at  Coleraine 
there  was  some  resistance,  and  Coote  imitated 
Cromwell  in  putting  all  the  garrison  to  the  sword. ^ 
In  September  Venables  captured  Belfast  and  then 
united  his  army  with  Coote’s  ;  in  November  they 
took  Carrickfergus  by  force,  and  in  the  next  month 
they  defeated  Montgomery  near  Lisburn.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  invaders  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  the 
ablest  general  the  Irish  possessed,  fell  ill  and  became 
worse  as  he  marched  south  to  oppose  Cromwell, 
and  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.  After 
his  death,  Venables  and  Coote  gradually  overran 
the  rest  of  the  province,  meeting  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  finally  in  June  1650,  Heber  Macmahon, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  remnant  of  O’Neill’s 
army,  was  signally  defeated  by  Coote  near  Letter- 
kenny,  and  two  months  later  the  last  fortress, 
Charlemont,  was  surrendered  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill 
to  Venables.  Thus  Ulster  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1652,  this 
most  devastating  civil  war,  which  had  lasted  for 
eleven  years,  came  to  an  end. 

D’Alton  believes  that  Petty’s  calculation  is 
accurate  when  he  says  that  out  of  a  population  in 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  loi.  *  Walpole,  p.  265. 
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the  whole  of  Ireland  of  1,466,000  in  1641,  no  fewer 
than  616,000  perished  during  the  war,  of  whom 
five-sixths  were  Irish,  and  one-sixth  were  of  English 
or  Scottish  extraction.^  The  country  was  so  denuded 
of  people  that  when  the  war  was  over  wolves 
prowled  in  numbers  near  Dublin. ^ 

The  war  had  concluded ;  the  punishment  for 
taking  part  in  it  was  yet  to  come.  Pestilence  and 
famine  were  already  in  the  land  ;  law  now  arrived 
to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  destruction,  and  in 
order  to  understand  the  Cromwellian  settlement  we 
must  look  at  its  effects  on  Ireland  as  a  whole.  The 
English  Parliament  held  that  the  soil  of  the  whole 
island  was  forfeit.  Three-fourths  of  the  population 
were  to  be  expelled,  and  the  vacant  provinces  re¬ 
peopled  by  English  settlers.  Cromwell’s  soldiers  had 
been  paid  for  their  services  by  bonds,  which  entitled 
each  of  them  to  so  much  Irish  land.  The  Parliament, 
too,  by  its  Acts  of  1642  had  made  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  ’Forty-one  an  excuse  for  raising  money  for  its 
wars  in  England  against  the  King.  The  “  ad¬ 
venturers  ”  who  had  filled  these  war-loans  were 
clamouring  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Irish  estates 
which  had  been  secured  to  them.  One  thousand 
acres  had  been  allotted  in  Leinster  for  every  sub¬ 
scription  of  £600,  the  same  quantity  in  Munster 
for  £450,  and  in  Ulster  for  £200.^  The  English 
Royalists  had  danced  to  the  grim  tune  of  the 
Puritan  soldiers,  and  the  Irish  rebels  were  now 
called  upon  to  help  to  pay  the  piper. 

Survey  of  Ireland,”  pp.  i8,  19.  ^  Lecky.vol.  i.  p.  104. 

®  D’Alton,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  iv.  p.  351.  Thus  Ulster 
was  considered  much  the  poorest  part  of  Ireland. 
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Even  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  condemnation  as  the  Catholics, 
for  they  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Royalists 
after  the  death  of  the  King.  The  lords,  the  gentry, 
the  landowners,  the  burgesses  were  all  to  be  driven 
from  their  homes  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster, 
and  sent  chiefly  to  Connaught  and  Clare,  where 
they  were  to  receive  small  allotments  in  waste  lands. 
Death  was  the  penalty  if  they  had  not  transplanted 
by  May  ist,  1654 — death  the  penalty  if  they  returned, 
or  if  they  entered  a  walled  town.  A  fringe  of  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers  was  to  be  planted  in  a  belt  a  mile 
wide  round  the  sea  coast  and  along  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon  to  keep  them  from  approaching  the 
border-line. 

In  order  to  make  this  scheme  even  partially 
successful,  the  disbanded  Irish  soldiery  had  to  be 
removed.  They  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  foreign  countries,  and  34,000  in  this  way 
went  into  exile,  chiefly  to  Spain.  There  remained 
behind,  of  necessity,  great  multitudes  of  women  and 
children,  and  these,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand,  the  Government  actually  sold  for  slaves 
to  the  sugar-planters  of  the  West  Indies.  Also  some 
two  hundred  persons  were  executed  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  among  whom 
was  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill.  For  him,  at  any  rate,  we 
can  spare  no  regret. 

In  1653  the  transportation  of  the  Irish  across  the 
Shannon  was  begun,  and  the  three  provinces  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleared  of  the  old  proprietors, 
when  in  April  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Rump 
Parliament  by  force,  and  from  that  time  he  ruled 
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alone.  This  brought  about  a  change  of  policy  which 
saved  the  leading  Ulster  Scots.  They  had  previously 
received  orders  to  depart  to  the  south  of  Ireland, 
“  where,  by  being  mixed  with  the  English,  they  would 
be  less  capable  of  mischief,”  but  owing  to  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  affairs  at  the  time,  these  commands 
were  not  carried  into  execution.^ 

In  1654  the  Plantation  of  Ireland  by  the  Puritan 
soldiers  began.  Each  soldier  had  received  a  de¬ 
benture,  stating  his  arrears  of  pay,  and  his  claim  to 
an  allotment.  The  land  was  then  cut  up  into  parts, 
and  each  man  received  his  particular  share  by  lot. 
It  is  said  that  the  men  themselves  preferred  this 
arrangement  and  stated  that  they  would  rather  have 
a  portion  of  a  barren  mountain  as  from  the  Lord  than 
the  richest  valley  in  the  country  from  the  hand  of 
man.  But  many  never  saw  their  territories,  for 
the  bonds  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  long-sighted 
speculators,  who  saw  their  way  to  become  landed 
proprietors.  Those  soldiers  who  entered  into  their 
allotments  found  them  in  many  cases  lying  waste 
and  imcultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  wolves, 
for  famine,  pestilence,  sword,  and  law  had  decimated 
the  population.  In  other  cases  they  found  that  the 
former  owners  still  hung  about  their  estates,  and 
some  of  these  were  re-admitted  as  tenants-at-will, 
while  others  fled  to  the  bogs  and  forests  and  lived 
under  the  name  of  Tories  by  murdering  and  robbing 
the  settlers.  On  the  head  of  each  wolf  and  Tory 
a  price  was  set,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
exterminate  the  priests,  who  still  to  their  eternal 
honour  continued  to  minister  to  their  impoverished 
congregations. 


*  Adair,  pp.  201-2. 
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This  Plantation  was  a  failure,  as  all  others,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  1611,  have  been  in  Ireland. 
The  Puritan  colonists  took  Irish  tenants  and  Irish 
servants,  and  intermarried  with  the  Irish.  Within 
a  few  years  they  learnt  the  Irish  language,  and  in 
the  following  generation  many  became  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  said  that  forty  years  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  accomplished  numbers  of  the  children 
of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  had  deserted  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  were  even  unable  to  speak  a  word 
of  English.  D’Alton  describes  this  graphically  when 
he  says,^  “  The  weird  fascination  of  the  Irish  nature 
was  again  potent  with  the  stranger  ;  he  was  attracted 
absorbed,  assimilated  ;  and  in  the  next  generation 
the  sons  of  Cromwellian  troopers  fought  against 
the  Protestant  William  and  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
James ;  their  hearts  were  bitter  against  England, 
and  their  eyes  kindled  at  the  recital  of  Irish  suffer¬ 
ing  and  Irish  wrong.”  Lecky  corroborates  this. 
”  The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Puritan  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  was  hardly  more  signal  than  the  con¬ 
quest  of  these  soldiers  by  the  invincible  Catholicism 
of  the  Irish  women.”  ^  We  have  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  in  the  fact  that  although  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  James  in  1689  contained  only  six 
Protestants,  yet  the  names  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  members  were  English.^  Although  this 
Cromwellian  settlement  was  a  failure,  still  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Ireland  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  landowners ; 


‘  Vol.  iv.  p.  361. 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
®  Lecky,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  pp.  116,  400. 
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a  fourth  of  the  whole  land  was  in  their  hands  before 
1641,  while  after  the  war  was  ended  they  held  three- 
fourths  of  the  soil. 

After  Cromwell’s  departure  from  Ireland,  the  In¬ 
dependents  who  were  in  power  began  to  persecute 
other  religious  sects.  In  1650  all  persons  were 
obliged  to  swear  an  oath  (called  “  The  Engagement  ”) 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster  refused  to  take 
“  the  Engagement  ”  ^  so  they  were  formally  banished 
from  the  country.  Some  were  imprisoned,  and  others 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Scotland,  until  in  1651  only  six 
or  seven  ministers  were  left.^  These  few  ministers  had 
to  remain  in  hiding  for  a  time,  for  search  parties 
were  sent  out  to  apprehend  them  and  to  bring  them 
to  Carrickfergus.  But  they  continued  to  preach  in 
remote  places,  and  the  people  came  willingly  to 
hear  them.  In  1653,  however,  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  made  Protector  of  England,  all  this  was  changed : 
liberty  was  granted  to  the  ministers  in  the  North  to 
officiate  in  their  churches.  Those  who  had  fled  to 
Scotland  began  to  return,  until  in  a  short  time  they 
numbered  twenty-four  in  all.®  Cromwell  sent  his 
son,  Henry,  to  be  the  ruler  of  Ireland  in  April,  1654, 
and  under  his  mild  and  steady  government  increased 
liberty  was  granted  to  all  sections  of  the  people.^ 

The  Independent  Church,  which  was  still  in  power, 
now  treated  the  other  Protestant  Churches  leniently. 
For  seven  years  (1653-60)  the  Presbyterian  Church 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Congregations  were 
established  in  many  places,  not  merely  in  the  four 

^  Adair,  p.  193.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  179-182,  202. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  214.  *  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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chief  maritime  counties  of  Ulster,  but  also  in  the 
inland  counties^  The  Church  had  freedom  to 
worship  God  in  her  own  manner,  and  in  addition  she 
was  recognized  by  the  Government.  State  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  ministers  amounting  to  ;^ioo 
a  year  for  each.^  Adair  says  that  none  were  “  ex¬ 
cluded  who  sued  for  it.”  ®  Another  reason  for  the 
Church’s  prosperity  was  a  great  immigration  from 
Scotland  which  began  about  1652  and  continued  for 
some  years.  These  new  settlers  took  the  place  of  those 
who  had  perished  by  the  sword,  or  by  plague,  or 
by  the  famine  during  the  eleven  years  of  the  war. 
Thus  the  Church  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  :  one 
member  asserted  in  the  English  Parliament  ^  that 
the  Scots  of  Ulster  “  are  able  to  raise  40,000  fighting 
men  at  one  time.”  ®  This  figure  must  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  because  at  this  time  the  number  of  the 
Ulster  Scots  could  not  have  been  more  than  100,000 
persons.  Yet  this  latter  number  shows  how  greatly 
the  settlement  had  grown  in  fifty  years  in  spite  of 
a  severe  persecution  and  a  devastating  war. 

The  Presbyteries,  too,  had  increased  in  number. 
In  1657  we  read  not  of  one  Presbytery,  but  of  five, 

*  Adair,  p.  214. 

“  I.e.  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  £300  a  year  to-day. 

’  P.  221.  This  was  the  first  donum  that  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers  received  from  the  Government.  See  Classon  Porter  : 
“  Ulster  Biographical  Sketches,”  Series  i.  p.  153,  for  the  amount 
received  by  Adair  himself,  and  for  the  number  of  years  he 
received  it. 

*  During  the  Protectorate  there  was  only  one  Parliament 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  thirty  Irish  members  sat  at 
Westminster,  but  all  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the 
franchise. 

^Reid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  252. 
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namely,  Down,  Antrim,  Route,  Laggan,  and  Tyrone.^ 
The  original  Presbytery  was  sometimes  so  large  that 
it  was  called  a  Synod.  In  1659  Adair  tells  us  of  “  a 
Presbytery  at  Ballymena  where  all  the  four  meetings 
\i.e.  Down,  Antrim,  Route,  and  Laggan]  were  present. 

.  .  .  Some  called  it  the  General  Presbytery,  some 
called  it  a  Synod.”  ^  In  the  next  year  Adair  again 
speaks  of  “a  Synod  at  Ballymena,  where  all  the 
brethren  in  the  North  were  present.”  ®  In  1660 
there  were  over  70  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
about  80  congregations,  and  nearly  100,000  people.^ 
Thus  the  little  one  had  become  a  strong  body. 
In  eighteen  years  the  one  Presbytery  had  become 
five,  the  few  ministers  had  increased  to  24  in  1653, 
and  seven  years  later  to  more  than  70  (all  save  one 
in  Ulster),  but  very  stormy  times  still  lay  in  front  of 
this  small  but  vigorous  Church. 

Adair,  p.  223,  and  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.  These  five  “  meetings  ” 
continued  until  1697,  when  seven  presbyteries  were  formed.  See 
Records  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster. 

“  P.  224. 

*  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  and  Latimer,  p.  121. 
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Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  the  autumn  of  1658, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  year  of  anarchy, 
until,  on  the  first  day  of  January  1660,  Monck 
crossed  the  border  with  a  Scottish  army,  and  marched 
to  London,  where  he  declared  for  a  free  Parliament. 
In  Ireland  Lord  Broghill  and  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
both  of  whom  had  been  strong  Parliamentarians, 
and  had  secured  enormous  grants  of  land  in  the 
Cromwellian  Plantation,  perceived  that  the  tide  had 
now  turned,  and  in  order  to  wipe  off  old  scores 
against  themselves  seized  Dublin  Castle  and  declared 
for  the  King.  He  was  recalled  by  the  English  Con¬ 
vention  Parliament,  and  proclaimed  in  London  and 
in  Dublin  during  May. 

King  Charles  secretly  sympathized  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  took  care  that  they  should 
receive  toleration,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
the  Nonconforming  bodies,  and  especially  with 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  history  of  that  Church  in  the  North  during 
his  reign  was  a  curious  one.  It  was  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  courage  of  men  of  ordinary  calibre,  but 
the  ministers  of  those  days  were  not  easily  daunted. 
At  first  they  believed  that  the  King  would  favour 
them,  for  he  had  plighted  his  word  to  them  again 
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and  again,  and  in  consequence  the  Presbytery  in 
Ulster  sent  him  an  address.  ^  But  he  did  not  like 
the  Presbyterians  :  they  were  too  rigid  and  strict 
for  him,  and  not  in  the  least  indulgent  to  his 
favourite  vices.  In  1650  he  had  spent  some  months 
in  Scotland  nominally  as  head  of  the  Scottish  forces, 
but  in  reality  as  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  They 
kept  a  close  watch  over  all  his  actions,  and  compelled 
him  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  at  their  prayers  and  sermons.  Often 
they  lectured  him  from  the  pulpit  for  his  sensual 
indulgences  and  frivolous  amusements,  and  though 
his  conscience  was  not  interested  in  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  Episcopalian  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  yet  he  acquired  a  dislike  for 
the  religion  of  the  latter,  and  preferred  the  Church 
which  was  not  so  stern  and  austere.  Therefore  his 
first  act  was  to  restore  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  to  its  former  position.  But  he  had  not  the 
temper  of  a  persecutor,  and  when  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1661  in  their  intolerant  zeal  began  to 
persecute  the  Puritans,  he  at  first  made  a  languid 
protest,  but  soon,  adverse  to  toil  and  exertion,  he 
allowed  the  Parliament  to  have  its  way  and  to  pass 
several  odious  acts  against  the  Dissenters  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  One  of  these  was  an 
Act  of  Conformity  requiring  every  minister  who 
officiated  in  a  parish  church  to  conform  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

In  1661,  Bramhall,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  made 
Primate,  and  in  the  same  year  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
famous  author  of  the  “  Liberty  of  Prophesying,” 
1  Adair,  p.  241. 
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became  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  while  Robert 
Leslie  was  made  Bishop  of  Raphoe.^  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Jeremy  Taylor  was  to  depose  thirty-six 
ministers  and  to  declare  their  churches  vacant. 
The  other  Northern  bishops  did  the  same  in  their 
dioceses.  In  all,  sixty-four  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  ejected  from  their  pulpits. ^  Eight  ministers 
conformed  and  were  re-ordained  by  the  bishops  and 
retained  their  livings.  Ireland  was  the  first  to  suffer 
these  persecutions,  as  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
were  not  ejected  in  England  and  Scotland  until  a  year 
later.  The  ministers,  although  silenced,  “  judged 
it  their  duty,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  stay  among 
their  people,  to  take  such  opportunities  for  their 
edification  as  the  times  could  admit ;  partly  convers¬ 
ing  with  them  singly  in  private,  and  partly  gathering 
them  at  convenient  times  in  small  companies,  and 
exhorting  them  from  the  Word.”  ^  Many  of  them 
did  not  leave  their  parishes,  and  we  read  of  them 
preaching  in  woods,  in  barns,  and  in  kilns  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  ofiered. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Down,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Echlin  in  1635,  and  who  persecuted  the  ministers  of  his 
day. 

’  For  a  list  of  these  ministers  see  Latimer,  p.  129.  Over  the 
door  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ballyrashane  can  be  read 
to-day : — 

ROBERT  @  HOGSHERD 
Ordained  Minister  of 
THE  Parish  of  Ballyrashane,  October  1657, 

AND  EJECTED  BY  A  TROOP  OF  DRAGOONS 
IN  1661  FOR  HIS  LOYALTY  TO 

Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant. 

“  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.” 

^  Adair,  p.  257. 
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The  following  year  their  prospects  brightened. 
Ormonde  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  as  it 
was  known  he  was  favourable  to  the  Presbyterians, 
a  deputation  of  three  ministers,  one  of  whom 
was  Patrick  Adair,  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  present 
a  petition  to  him.  They  were  introduced  by  Lord 
Massareene  to  whom  he  afterwards  said,  "  that  he 
was  in  a  strait  what  to  do  with  these  ministers,  for 
by  their  petition  he  perceived  they  had  suffered  for 
the  King  and  now  they  were  like  to  suffer  under  the 
King.”  1  A  council  was  called  with  the  Duke  at  its 
head  in  which  Lord  Massareene  boldly  pleaded  their 
part.  It  decided  “  that  they  must  live  according 
to  the  law,  might  serve  God  in  their  own  families 
without  gathering  multitudes  together,  they  living 
peaceably  and  to  that  purpose,”  ^  and  with  this  they 
had  to  be  content. 

But  soon  even  this  small  degree  of  liberty  was 
taken  from  them.  Thomas  Blood,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  Cromwellian  party,  plotted  to  seize  ”  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  and  take  the  Duke’s  person  into 
custody.”  ®  This  party  had  been  in  the  ascendant 
for  ten  years,  and  could  not  brook  their  lowly 
status  since  the  King’s  Restoration  in  1660. 
They  banded  themselves  together  to  overturn 
the  Episcopal  Church,  to  change  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  secure  for  themselves  such  liberty 
of  conscience  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  Cromwell’s 
time.  Blood  and  his  associates,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Dublin  called 
Lecky,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  to  join  them.  They  came  North  for 

1  Adair,  p.  266.  “  Ibid.,  p.  268.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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that  purpose,  and  saw  some  leading  men  amongst 
the  Ulster  Scots,  including  two  ministers,  Greg  and 
Stewart,  but  no  encouragement  was  given  them, 
and  therefore  “  they  attempted  no  further  upon  any 
in  Down  or  Antrim ;  but  went  to  Laggan  and  Armagh, 
where  they  mett  with  the  like  discouragement, 
except  from  one  or  two  ministers  who  afterwards 
were  discovered  to  be  of  their  mind,  Mr  M'Cormick 
and  Mr  Crookshanks  .  .  .  yet  they  never  corre¬ 
sponded  more  with  any  in  the  North  parts,  or  with 
the  Scotch,  who  gave  them  nothing  but  discourage¬ 
ment.”  ^  The  conspirators  decided  to  attack  Dublin 
Castle  on  May  22nd,  1663,  and  on  that  day  they 
gathered  in  Dublin  for  that  purpose  ;  but  one  of 
their  number  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  the  Duke, 
and  they  were  all  captured  except  Blood  who 
managed  to  escape.  Ormonde  believed  that  the 
Ulster  Scots  were  deeply  implicated  in  this  plot, 
and  in  the  following  month  he  caused  all  the  ministers 
in  Down  and  Antrim  “  who  could  be  found  ”  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Seven  were  sent  to  the 
castle  at  Carlingford,  and  ten  were  kept  in  custody 
in  the  town  of  Carrickfergus.^  Adair  himself  was 
sent  to  Dublin.  At  the  same  time  an  order  came 
to  disarm  all  the  Scots  in  the  country  “  which  was 
vigorously,  closely,  and  suddenly  executed.”  ®  Two 
months  later  the  imprisoned  ministers  received  orders 
that  they  must  either  ”  depart  the  kingdom  or  go  to 

’  Adair,  p.  272.  This  is  Adair’s  account,  and  he  was  a  con 
temporary.  Yet  Bishop  Mant  in  his  “  History  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p.  637,  says  the  conspiracy  was  hatched  "be¬ 
tween  the  fanatics  of  England  and  Scotland  and  the  rigid  Scotch 
Presbyterians  in  the  Irish  Counties  of  the  North.” 

*  Latimer,  p.  138.  ^  Adair,  p.  277. 
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prisons  in  other  places  of  Ireland.”  ^  Most  of  them 
chose  banishment.  Greg  and  Stewart  were  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Dublin,  and  kept  there  for  several 
months.  Adair  sums  up,  “  the  generality  of  the 
ministers  of  the  North  were  at  this  time  either 
banished,  imprisoned,  or  driven  into  corners  upon 
occasion  of  a  plot  which  they  knew  nothing  of, 
and  wherein  upon  narrowest  scrutiny  nothing  could 
be  found  against  them.”  ^ 

The  ministers  in  the  Laggan  also  suffered  severely. 
Bishop  Robert  Leslie  seized  and  imprisoned  four  of 
them  in  Lifford — Hart,  Drummond,  Semple,  and 
White.  ”  Through  the  indulgence  of  the  Sheriff, 
they  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  a  house  in  the  town, 
and  all  their  friends  had  access  to  them.  They  were 
prisoners  for  six  years.”  ®  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  their  release.  “  But  the  Bishop  was  in¬ 
exorable,  and  did  upbraid  the  rest  of  the  Bishops 
for  their  slackness;  whereas  [he  said]  if  they  had 
taken  the  course  he  had  done,  these  Presbyterians 
might  easily  be  crushed.”  * 

Fortunately  the  other  prelates  of  Ulster  did  not 
follow  Leslie’s  example,  and  gradually  the  ministers 
returned  to  their  parishes.  Once  more  they  began 
to  preach  in  barns,  and  under  cover  of  night  to 
administer  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  persecution  meted 
out  by  Bishop  Boyle  of  Down  to  the  ministers  in  his 
diocese,  when  we  are  told  that  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Dundonald,  for  fear  of  this  prelate  and 
the  dragoons,  often  preached  in  the  Glens  near 

‘Adair,  p.  280.  *  Ibid.,  p.  281.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  286. 
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Comber  by  the  light  of  the  stars  ;  the  people  had 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses,  so  were  unable 
to  leave  their  homes  to  attend  the  service  until 
night  came  on  and  the  troopers  were  asleep.  They 
used  then  to  steal  out  quietly  to  their  meeting- 
places,  and  return  home  in  the  early  morning  before 
the  soldiers  were  awake. ^ 

In  the  year  1668  they  became  further  emboldened, 
and  began  to  build  “  preaching-houses,”  where  they 
met  publicly  and  performed  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church.  Religion  revived,  and  in  1669  the 
Church  began  to  increase  once  more.^  In  1670 
Adair  tells  us  that  the  ministers  were  again  ”  exer¬ 
cising  their  ministry,  and  the  whole  country  flocking 
to  them,  deserting  the  legal  incumbents.  The 
clergy  fret,  but  yet  know  not  how  to  help  it.”  ^ 
In  that  year  Bishop  Leslie  came  on  a  visit  to  Bishop 
Boyle  of  Down,  who  had  succeeded  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  upbraided  him  for  his  want  of  zeal  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  summoned  twelve  ministers 
of  Down  to  his  Court  that  he  might  excommunicate 
them.  The  Primate,  however,  who  was  of  a  more 
tolerant  spirit,  intervened,  and  the  persecution 
ceased. 

In  1662  the  Nonconformists  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  were  driven  out  of  their  pulpits,  and  from 
that  time  all  who  would  not  conform  were  severely 
persecuted.  In  England  five  persons  could  not  meet 
together  for  worship,  unless  according  to  the  law. 
In  Scotland  family  worship  was  not  allowed  if  but 
one  person  outside  the  family  was  present,  and  all 

*  Witherow,  “  Historical  Memorials,”  Series  i.  p.  230. 

*  Reid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306,  309.  ^  P.  295. 
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meetings  were  strictly  suppressed.  Soon  there 
followed  “  the  killing  times  ”  in  Scotland  when  the 
resolute  and  fierce  Covenanters  of  the  Western 
Lowlands  refused  to  accept  Episcopacy,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion. 
They  were  compelled  to  leave  the  towns  and  to 
hold  their  meetings  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  secluded 
valleys.  They  carried  arms  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  out  to  hunt 
them  down  like  wild  beasts,  but  generally  they 
were  easily  put  to  flight.  Many  were  slain  on  the 
moors,  hundreds  were  cast  into  prison,  others  were 
tortured  most  mercilessly  and  some  were  hanged, 
but  nothing  could  tame  their  spirit.  While  this 
persecution  was  raging  bitterly  in  Scotland,  after 
1670  there  was  comparative  freedom  of  worship 
in  Ulster.  “  The  ministers  with  the  people  having 
by  the  wonderful  Providence  of  God,  an  open  door 
given  them,  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  and  their  assemblies  daily  grew,  so  that 
within  a  while  every  congregation  erected  a  house 
for  their  meeting  together,  and  began  to  celebrate 
the  Sacrament  in  their  publick  assemblies.”  ^  At 
this  time  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  was 
further  increased  by  a  great  influx  of  Scottish 
families  who  left  their  native  country  to  escape 
the  persecution  that  was  raging  there. 

The  Church  was  now  at  peace  and  prospered 
rapidly.  The  King  had  secretly  acknowledged  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  as  he 
wanted  indulgence  shown  to  that  Church,  he  thought 
the  best  way  would  be  to  have  religious  toleration 

*  Adair,  p.  302. 
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all  round,  and  therefore  he  showed  that  he  was 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  by 
granting  to  her  ministers  the  Regium  Donum  or  Royal 
Bounty  in  1672.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  how 
this  grant  came  to  the  Church,  as  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Sustentation  Fund.  Sir  Arthur  Forbes, 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  in  1671,  had 
always  been  friendly  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
in  that  year  he  had  a  conference  with  the  King 
in  London.  Charles  asked  him  “  concerning  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers  and  People  in  the  North  : 
How  the  ministers  lived,  and  that  he  had  always  been 
inform’d  that  they  were  Loyal  and  had  been  sufferers 
on  that  account,  and  were  peaceable  in  their  way  and 
Carriage,  notwithstanding  of  the  hardships  they  w'ere 
under.  Sir  Arthur  reply’d,  ’twas  a  true  account  his 
Majesty  had  heard  of  them  ;  and  as  to  their  present 
Condition,  they  lived  in  no  great  plenty,  tho’  they  had 
the  affection  of  the  people,  where  they  did  reside  ; 
but  that  they  were  not  in  a  Capacity  to  afford  them 
a  Comfortable  subsistence,  being  under  many  heavy 
burdens.”  Then  the  King  proposed  that  ;^i,200  a 
year  should  be  paid  to  the  ministers  out  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland,  saying  that  he  had  ”  design’d 
it  for  a  charitable  use  ;  and  he  knew  not  how  to 
dispose  of  it  better,  than  by  giving  it  to  these 
ministers.”  ^  Only  £600  was  given,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  was  paid  regularly  up  to  1682.  After 
that  date  there  is  no  mention  of  it  till  William  III. 
visited  Ireland. 

There  is  little  more  to  note  until  1679,  when  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland  took  up  arms  and  suffered 

^  "  Presbytericin  Loyalty,”  by  Kirkpatrick,  p.  384. 
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a  decisive  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  Ormonde,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  again  became  alarmed  at  the  report 
that  the  Ulster  Scots  were  about  to  join  in  a  similar 
insurrection  ;  but  his  fears  were  allayed  as  the 
different  Presbyteries  sent  addresses  to  him,  de¬ 
claring  their  loyalty. 

After  peace  had  lasted  in  the  North  for  about 
twelve  years,  persecution  broke  out  afresh  in  different 
parts  of  the  province.  In  the  beginning  of  1681 
the  Presbytery  of  Laggan  appointed  a  day  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  all  their 
congregations  on  account  of  “  the  providences  of 
God  towards  the  Church  and  people  in  Britain  and 
Ireland.”  Curiously  enough  the  magistrates  of 
that  district  took  exception  to  this  fast,  and  sum¬ 
moned  four  of  the  ministers — Trail,  Alexander, 
Campbell,  and  Hart — before  them,  and  after  some 
delay,  they  were  finally  ”  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£20  each,  to  subscribe  an  engagement  not  to  offend 
in  a  similar  manner  again,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till 
they  should  comply.”  They  refused  these  terms 
and  were  sent  to  prison  in  Lifford  for  eight  months. 
As  in  1664  they  were  not  kept  in  close  confinement, 
but  were  allowed  to  live  in  their  own  house  in  that 
town.  Many  came  to  hear  them  preach,  but  some¬ 
times  the  officers  drove  the  people  away.  On  one 
occasion  a  man  who  went  to  their  meetings  was 
seized  and  ordered  to  go  to  the  legal  church,  and 
when  he  refused  he  was  put  into  the  stocks.^ 
Throughout  Ulster  it  was  the  old  story  over  again  ; 
the  preaching-houses  were  closed  once  more,  and  the 

^A.  G.  Lecky,  "The  Laggan  and  its  Presbyterianism/' 
pp.  21,  22. 
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presbytery  meetings  had  to  be  held  in  private.  This 
lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  and  in  1684  the  per¬ 
secution  was  so  severe  that  most  of  the  ministers  in 
the  presbytery  of  Laggan  decided  to  emigrate  to 
America  "  because  of  persecution  and  general 
poverty  abounding  in  these  parts,  and  on  account 
of  their  straits,  and  no  access  to  their  ministry.”  ^ 
In  the  next  year,  however,  Charles  II.  died,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Forbes,  now  Lord  Granard,  their  constant 
friend,  again  became  one  of  the  Lords  J  ustices,  and 
for  a  time  the  restrictions  which  annoyed  them  so 
much  were  lessened.  It  was  fortunate  that  their 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America  was  not  carried 
out,  for  Derry  could  never  have  held  out  against 
James’  forces  in  1689  had  it  been  deprived  of  its 
brave  soldiers  from  the  district  of  the  Laggan. 

In  France,  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  permitted  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  But  for  some  time 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  treating  these  Protestants 
shamefully.  “  Soldiers  were  billeted  on  those  who 
obstinately  refused  to  change  their  religion,  and 
conversion  by  lodgings  was  added  to  the  other 
methods  of  securing  conviction.  Many  poor  men, 
who  had  hitherto  held  out,  changed  their  religion 
when  they  saw  the  daily  insult  and  outrage  offered 
to  their  wives  and  children.  The  effect  of  the 
dragonnades  was  so  terrible  that  the  city  of  Nimes 
was  converted  within  four  and  twenty  hours.  After 
an  existence  of  eighty-seven  years,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  formally  revoked  on  the  i8th  of  October 
1685.  The  public  celebration  of  Protestant  worship 

‘  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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was  absolutely  forbidden  ;  all  pastors  must  leave 
the  realm  in  fifteen  days  ;  they  were  doomed  to 
the  galleys  for  life  if  they  dared  to  ofiiciate  again. 
...  All  children  were  to  be  brought  up  as  Roman 
Catholics.”  ^  The  result  of  this  revocation  was  that 
large  numbers  of  Huguenots  emigrated  to  other 
countries.  Probably  half  a  million  left  France  at 
this  time.  Many  came  to  Ulster,  and  as  their  form 
of  worship  was  closely  allied  to  Presbyterianism, 
for  the  most  part  they  joined  the  Church  of  the  Ulster 
Scot.  They  also  stimulated  the  trade  of  Ulster  by 
bringing  with  them  improved  methods  of  dealing 
with  linen,  for  which  the  province  had  been  famous 
since  the  days  of  the  early  colonists. 

During  Charles’  reign,  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  very  prosperous,  although  some  restrictions  had 
been  placed  on  the  commerce  of  Ireland.  In  1663 
the  English  Parliament  grew  jealous  of  Irish  trade, 
and  amended  the  Navigation  Act  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  carrying  trade  in  Irish  ships  with  any 
part  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  was  forbidden.  In 
1666  it  absolutely  prohibited  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle  into  England,  and  declared  such  importa¬ 
tion  to  be  “a  common  nuisance.”  This  was  an 
Act  which  caused  great  hardship  to  graziers  and 
farmers,  for  one  of  the  principal  industries  in  Ireland 
has  always  been  cattle-grazing.  It  ruined  the  Irish 
cattle  trade.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Froude,  “  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  looked 
upon  in  the  next  century  as  Ireland’s  golden  age.”  2 

^Murray,  “Revolutionary  Ireland  and  its  Settlement,” 
pp.  277-8. 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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The  Catholics  "  were  indulged,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  grateful.”  Trade  was  growing  fast.  Thirty 
years  before,  Wentworth  had  given  bounties  on  the 
cultivation  of  flax.  Cromwell  had  encouraged  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which  had  been  restricted 
under  Wentworth,  with  the  result  that  Irish  woollens 
were  acquiring  a  name  in  Europe.  All  this  led  to  a 
great  growth  of  population,  and  the  100,000  English 
and  Scots  in  Ulster  in  1660  had  probably  increased 
when  James  II.  ascended  the  throne  to  120,000, 
owing  to  the  recent  large  immigration  from  Scotland. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Protestants  in  Ulster  must 
have  been  Ulster  Scots,  for  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie, 
writing  to  Bishop  King,  says,  ”  The  Nonconformists 
are  much  the  most  numerous  party  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Ulster.  .  .  .  Some  parishes  have  not 
ten  nor  six  that  come  to  church,  whilst  the  Presby¬ 
terian  meetings  are  crowded  with  thousands  covering 
all  the  fields.  This  is  ordinary  in  the  County  of 
Antrim  especially,  which  is  the  most  populous  of 
Scots  of  any  in  Ulster  (who  are  generally  Presby¬ 
terians  in  that  county).  In  other  of  the  northern 
counties,  the  Episcopal  Protestants  bear  a  greater 
proportion  ;  some  more,  some  less.  But  upon  the 
whole,  as  I  have  it  from  those  that  live  upon  the 
place,  they  are  not  one  to  fifty  nor  so  much  ;  but 
they  would  speak  within  compass.”^  This  is  evid¬ 
ently  exaggerated,  but  it  shows  how  great  must 
have  been  the  preponderance  of  Presbyterians 
among  the  Protestants  of  the  North  in  1685.  The 
evidence  all  goes  to  prove  that  there  were  about 


'  Witherow,  "  Derry  and  Enniskillen,”  p.  254. 
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20,000  Episcopalians  in  Ulster  at  that  time,  and 
about  100,000  Presbyterians.  The  Church  of  the 
latter  numbered  loo  congregations,  8o  ministers, 
and  II  probationers.^ 

^  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


DERRY  AND  ENNISKILLEN 

In  1685  King  Charles  died,  an  avowed  Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James, 
another  Roman  Catholic.  He  at  once  set  himself  to 
advance  the  religion  he  professed  throughout  his 
three  kingdoms,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recall 
Ormonde  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  latter  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  English  colonists  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  their  head.  They  became  alarmed 
when  he  was  recalled,  and  their  fear  was  deepened 
when  in  1686  Tyrconnell  was  appointed  General  of 
the  Forces,  and  Clarendon,  the  King’s  brother-in- 
law,  became  Lord  Lieutenant.  Tyrconnell,  known 
popularly  as  “  lying  Dick  Talbot,”  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  degenerate 
families  of  the  Pale.  His  sympathies  were  altogether 
with  his  co-religionists  in  Ireland.  He  had  seen  the 
awful  slaughter  by  the  Cromwellian  soldiers  at 
Drogheda,  and  ever  since  that  day  he  was  the  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  the  Protestants.  When  he  became 
Commander-in-Chief,  his  first  act  was  to  turn  the 
Englishmen  out  of  the  army,  and  to  fill  the  vacant 
posts  with  Roman  Catholics.  Protestant  regi¬ 
ments  were  disbanded,  and  Roman  Catholic  men 
and  officers  took  their  place  until,  within  the  space 
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of  a  few  months,  there  were  scarcely  any  Protestant 
soldiers  left  in  Ireland.  In  J  anuary ,  1687,  Clarendon, 
who  was  only  a  figurehead,  was  dismissed,  and 
Tyrconnell  became  Lord  Deputy.  He  was  now  all- 
powerful,  and  there  immediately  ensued  a  great 
panic  when  he  arrived  in  Dublin  as  the  head  of  the 
Government.  It  was  well  known  that  his  purpose 
was  to  drive  all  the  English  and  Scottish  colonists 
out  of  Ireland,  and  by  doing  so  destroy  Protest¬ 
antism  there,  and  restore  the  old  faith  to  power. 
This  fear  took  possession  of  the  people  to  such  a 
degree  that  hundreds  of  families  emigrated  to 
England.  He  began  by  taking  the  civil  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  by  appointing 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  stead,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1688  all  the  judges  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  all  the  highest  officials  in  the 
State,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  Catholics. 

When  the  news  came  that  William  Prince  of 
Orange  had  landed  in  England  in  November  1688, 
the  mutual  hostility  between  the  two  religions  in 
Ireland  increased.  The  Protestants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  in  a  state  of  fear  and  panic, 
believing  that  another  rising  like  that  of  1641,  with 
all  its  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  was  about  to  take 
place.  On  the  3rd  of  December  a  letter  was  found 
on  the  streets  of  Comber,  County  Down,  addressed 
to  Lord  Mount  Alexander,  a  Protestant  nobleman 
who  lived  near  that  town,  stating  that  on  the  9th 
of  December  there  was  to  be  a  great  massacre  of 
the  colonists.  This  letter  was  really  a  hoax,  but  the 
feeling  of  the  time  was  so  strong  that  almost  every¬ 
one  believed  it  to  be  true,  with  the  result  that 
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many  Protestants  hurriedly  left  Ireland  and  set  sail 
for  England.  “  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage 
on  board  of  a  well-built  or  commodious  vessel. 
But  many  persons  made  bold  by  the  excess  of  fear, 
and  choosing  rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  waves 
than  the  exasperated  Irishry,  ventured  to  encounter 
all  the  dangers  of  St  George’s  Channel  and  of  the 
Welsh  coast  in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  English  who  remained  began  in  almost 
every  county  to  draw  close  together  Every  large 
country  house  became  a  fortress.  Every  visitor  who 
arrived  after  nightfall  was  challenged  from  a  loop¬ 
hole  or  a  barricaded  window  ;  and  if  he  attempted 
to  enter  without  passwords  and  explanations,  a 
blunderbuss  was  presented  at  him.  On  the  dreaded 
night  of  the  ninth  of  December,  there  was  scarcely 
one  Protestant  mansion  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway 
to  Bantry  Bay  in  which  armed  men  were  not 
watching,  and  lights  burning  from  the  early  sunset 
to  the  late  sunrise.”  ^ 

The  news  contained  in  the  letter  reached  London¬ 
derry  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  December.  Derry 
at  that  time  was  without  a  garrison.  A  fortnight 
before,  the  regiment  of  Lord  Mount]  oy,  which  was 
one  of  the  few  that  contained  a  large  number  of 
Protestant  soldiers,  had  been  ordered  to  leave  for 
Dublin.  It  was  intended  to  put  in  their  place  a 
regiment  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  nobleman,  Alexander  MacDonnell,  Earl  of 
Antrim.  On  the  very  day  that  the  Comber  letter 
reached  Derry,  news  came  that  the  Redshanks  of 
Lord  Antrim  were  on  the  march  from  Coleraine  to 

‘  Macaulay,  chap.  xii. 
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Den*y,  and  might  be  expected  any  moment  at  the 
Waterside. 

The  whole  town  was  roused  ;  people  gathered  in 
groups  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  :  many  of 
them  believed  that  if  they  admitted  the  Papist 
soldiers  of  Lord  Antrim  they  and  their  families 
would  be  murdered  on  the  appointed  day,  December 
9th.  As  the  citizens  talked  over  the  situation, 
the  Redshanks  arrived  at  the  Waterside  :  a  detach¬ 
ment  came  across  the  river  Foyle  in  the  ferry,  and 
two  officers  presented  themselves  at  the  gates  of 
Derry,  and  demanded  admittance  in  the  King’s 
name.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Thirteen  young 
apprentices  ^  answered  the  question ;  they  ran  to 
the  gate  of  the  city  nearest  the  ferry,  raised  the 
drawbridge,  seized  the  keys,  and  closed  the  gates  in 
the  faces  of  the  Redshanks,  who  were  only  a  few 
yards  distant.  The  soldiers  waited  outside  the  gate 
for  a  short  time  in  the  belief  that  the  magistrates 
would  open  the  gate  to  them,  but  when  they  heard 
one  of  the  citizens  cry  out,  “  Bring  about  the  great 
gun  here,”  they  thought  the  wisest  course  was  to 
retire,  and  they  rushed  down  to  the  ferry,  and  crossed 
to  the  other  side,  very  indignant  at  the  treatment 
they  had  received. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  approved  of 
what  the  apprentices  had  done.  The  other  gates 
were  secured,  the  magazine  was  seized,  and  the  arms 

1  Their  names  were  Henry  Campsie,  William  Crookshanks, 
Robert  Sherrard,  Dan  Sherrard,  Alexander  Irwin,  James  Steward, 
Robert  Morrison,  Alexander  Cunningham,  Samuel  Hunt,  James 
Spike,  John  Cunningham,  WilUam  Cairns  and  Samuel  Harvey 
(see  Mackenzie,  chap,  i.) .  It  was  J ames  Gordon,  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Glendermot,  who  counselled  them  to  shut  the  gates. 
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in  it  were  distributed.  The  Bishop  came  to  the 
Diamond  and  warned  them  of  the  danger  of  refusing 
to  admit  the  King’s  troops,  but  one  of  the  apprentices 
boldly  answered;  “My  lord,  your  doctrine’s  very 
good;  but  we  can’t  now  hear  you  out.”  A  few  days 
later  the  Bishop,  “  finding  his  Doctrine  the  oftner 
repeated,  less  credited  by  Church- rebel  Jack 
Presbyter,  left  the  City  some  days  after  to  the  dis¬ 
loyal  Whiggs.”  1  On  Friday,  the  day  of  the  closing 
of  the  gates,  letters  were  sent  to  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  asking  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  numbers  of  people  began  to  pour  in  from 
the  country,  some  with  the  intention  of  helping  the 
citizens,  others  seeking  shelter  from  the  supposed 
massacre  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  The  next  day  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  were  sent  out  of  the  city  so  that  there 
might  be  no  traitors  inside.  The  ninth  passed  quietly. 
A  fortnight  later  Mount]  oy,  a  zealous  Protestant  who 
had  not  yet  been  dismissed  from  King  James’ 
service,  was  sent  down  from  Dublin,  together  with 
Colonel  Lundy  and  six  companies  of  his  regiment,  to 
bring  the  city  to  terms.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
citizens  that  two  companies,  all  of  them  Protestants, 
should  be  received  as  a  garrison  into  the  city  under 
Colonel  Lundy. 

About  the  same  time  another  town  in  Ulster  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  two  companies  of  Catholic  infantry  to 
be  quartered  upon  them.  Here  also  the  inhabitants 
had  heard  of  the  intended  massacre  of  the  Pro- 

*  Apology  for  the  Failures  charged  on  the  Rev.  Mr  George 
Walker’s  Printed  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Derry.  London,  1689, 
P  M- 
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testants,  and  five  of  them  resolved  not  to  admit 
the  troops.  It  seemed  a  mad  undertaking,  for  “  all 
the  means  of  resistance  Enniskillen  had  was  10 
pounds  of  powder,  20  firelocks,  and  80  men.”  ^ 

When  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers,  they  sent  letters  to  the  Protestant 
gentry  around,  who  came  to  their  help  in  large 
numbers.  They  elected  as  their  Governor  Gustavus 
Hamilton,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  had 
recently  been  deprived  of  his  commission  by 
Tyrconnell.  The  next  day  the  Enniskilleners  sallied 
forth  to  meet  Tyrconnell’s  soldiers.  The  latter  did 
not  expect  any  resistance,  and  when  they  beheld 
in  front  of  them  a  large  body  of  yeomen  and  mounted 
gentlemen  barring  their  way,  they  turned  and  fled. 

The  examples  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
encouraged  the  Protestants  throughout  Ulster  to 
make  preparation  for  defence.  Protestant  associa¬ 
tions  were  formed,  which  elected  councils  of  war, 
and  appointed  a  commander  for  each  county.  A 
general  council  sat  at  Hillsborough,  County  Down, 
representing  the  counties  of  Ulster  that  had  banded 
themselves  together.  The  only  large  towns  that  were 
in  their  hands  were  Derry,  Enniskillen,  and  Coleraine, 
for  they  had  failed  in  their  endeavour  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Carrickfergus.  About  the  middle  of  March 
1689  the  general  council  proclaimed  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  in  all  the  towns  under  their 
authority.  This  was  done  with  great  rejoicing. 

King  James,  who  had  fled  to  France  in 
December  1688,  now  decided  to  come  to  Ireland  to 
attempt  to  regain  his  throne.  When  Tyrconnell 

'  Witherow,  “  Derry  and  Enniskillen,”  p.  177. 
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heard  of  his  approach,  reinforced  with  men  and 
money  from  Louis  XIV.,  he  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  denouncing  the  northern  Protestants  as  rebels, 
and  immediately  sent  an  army  from  Dublin 
against  them  under  Richard  Hamilton,  a  Roman 
Catholic  officer,  who  had  come  to  Dublin  as  the 
envoy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  who  had  been 
induced  to  declare  his  allegiance  again  to  King 
James.  As  he  entered  Ulster,  the  colonists  pulled 
down  their  own  houses,  burnt  and  destroyed  every¬ 
thing,  and  fled  to  the  fortified  towns  or  to  the  sea 
coast.  At  Dromore  some  of  them  made  a  stand, 
but  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  as  they  fled 
they  broke  down  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  devas¬ 
tated  the  country.  This  flight  was  called  the  "  Break 
of  Dromore."  The  main  body  of  the  Protestant 
forces  under  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  Major  Baker,  and 
others  pushed  northwards  through  Antrim  until 
they  reached  Coleraine,  where  it  was  decided  they 
should  make  another  stand.  Hamilton  followed 
them  through  Belfast  and  Antrim,  but  the  town  of 
Coleraine  was  so  gallantly  defended  that  he  with¬ 
drew  to  Ball5mioney.  The  Protestants  now  took 
the  Bann  for  their  line  of  defence,  but  when  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
near  Portglenone,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
Coleraine  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  to 
retreat  over  the  mountains  to  Derry.  From  all 
parts  of  Ulster,  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children  had  gathered  into  that  city  to  the  number 
of  30,000.  Of  these  7,000  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  there  they  turned  to  bay. 

King  James  had  landed  at  Kinsale  on  March  12th, 
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1689,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  entered 
Dublin.  He  found  all  Ireland  in  his  power  except 
the  small  corner  in  the  north-west,  which  he  was 
told  could  not  hold  out  against  him  many  days. 
He  decided  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  Ulster,  and  he  set  out  with  his  French  officers 
for  Derry,  believing  that  if  he  showed  himself  at  its 
gates,  the  town  would  immediately  surrender. 
When  he  reached  the  northern  province,  he  found 
the  country  desolate.  One  of  his  French  officers 
said,  “  This  is  like  travelling  through  the  deserts 
of  Arabia.”  The  colonists  had  carried  their  pos¬ 
sessions  with  them  to  Derry  or  Enniskillen,  and  what 
they  had  been  unable  to  take  had  been  either  de¬ 
stroyed  or  stolen.  The  country  became  more  and 
more  desolate  as  they  approached  Derry.  ”  All 
around  lay  a  frightful  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of 
forty  miles  Avaux  counted  only  three  miserable 
cabins.  Everything  else  was  rock,  bog,  or  moor.”  ^ 

James’s  army  crossed  the  Finn  above  Strabane  at 
Cladyford  and  was  thus  on  the  Derry  side  of  the 
Foyle.  A  small  force  of  the  Protestants  had  been 
appointed  to  guard  the  ford,  but  Lundy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Derry  garrison,  had  supplied 
them  with  only  three  charges  of  ammunition  to 
every  man,  and  had  neglected  to  support  them,  so 
they  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  A  few  days  later 
James  and  his 'men  reached  St.  Johnston,  five  miles 
south  of  Derry,  and  immediately  afterwards  sur¬ 
rounded  the  city.  The  siege  commenced  on  the  i8th 
of  April  and  lasted  105  days. 

On  the  day  when  James’s  soldiers  crossed  the  Finn 
^  Macaulay,  chap.  xii. 
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Colonel  Cunningham  and  Colonel  Richards  arrived 
in  Lough  Foyle  with  nine  ships  and  a  man-of-war. 
On  board  there  were  two  regiments  amounting  to 
1, 600  men  sent  by  King  William  to  the  help  of 
Derry.  This  force  was  to  take  its  instructions  from 
Colonel  Lundy.  Lundy  told  their  officers  that  the 
city  could  not  hold  out,  that  they  had  not  provisions 
for  more  than  ten  days,  that  the  enemy,  25,000  in 
number,  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  garrison  did  not  consist  of  soldiers  but  was  a  mere 
mob  panic-stricken  and  ready  to  run  when  they 
came  into  the  presence  of  an  enemy  Although 
one  brave  officer  said  that  they  should  under¬ 
stand  that  in  quitting  the  city  they  were  quitting 
the  kingdom,  the  considerations  which  Lundy  laid 
before  them  weighed  with  the  English  officers, 
and  they  decided  not  to  land  their  two  regiments, 
but  to  take  them  back  to  England.  Many  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  city  and  of  the  officers  in  the 
garrison  resolved  that  they  would  take  this  last  chance 
of  securing  their  own  safety,  so  they  quietly  stole 
out  of  the  city  to  the  fleet  in  such  boats  as  they  could 
find.  The  citizens  became  alarmed  when  they  saw 
that  their  own  officers  were  deserting  them,  and 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  Jacobite  soldiers, 
and  in  their  desperation  they  shot  one  officer  and 
wounded  another  as  they  were  about  to  abandon  the 
city.  Lundy  had  privately  promised  to  surrender 
the  city  peaceably  at  the  first  summons,  but  his 
authority  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  The  citizens  again 
seized  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  planted  guards  from 
among  themselves  on  the  walls.  Lundy  became  so 
unpopular  that  he  did  not  dare  to  show  his  face  in 
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the  streets  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  people  would 
tear  him  to  pieces  ;  after  hiding  for  a  day  or  two, 
he  escaped  from  the  city  by  night. 

It  did  not  seem  as  if  Derry  could  hold  out  for 
many  days.  Its  walls  were  weak  ;  it  had  very  little 
food  stored  up  for  a  long  siege  ;  and  inside  the  city 
there  were  few  trained  soldiers.  But  as  Macaulay 
says,^  “  Betrayed,  deserted,  disorganized,  unprovided 
with  resources,  begirt  with  enemies,  the  noble  city 
was  still  no  easy  conquest.  Whatever  an  engineer 
might  think  of  the  ramparts,  all  that  was  most 
intelligent,  most  courageous,  most  high-spirited 
among  the  Englishry  of  Leinster  and  of  Northern 
Ulster  was  crowded  behind  them.  The  number  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  within  the  walls 
was  seven  thousand,  and  the  whole  world  could  not 
have  furnished  seven  thousand  men  better  qualified 
to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  clear  judgment, 
dauntless  valour,  and  stubborn  patience,” 

Major  Baker  and  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  Rector 
of  Donaghmore  near  Dungannon,  were  appointed 
Governors.  Baker  had  the  command  of  the  soldiers, 
while  Walker  had  the  oversight  of  the  provisions. 
The  cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Adam 
Murray,  an  Ulster  Scot,^  whom  the  people  wished  to 
make  Governor  of  the  town,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
the  post.  The  men  were  divided  into  eight  regi¬ 
ments  with  their  respective  colonels ;  every  regiment 
had  its  post,  and  every  company  its  bastion  to  protect, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  each  man  knew  exactly 
what  he  had  been  assigned  to  do.  There  were 

*  Chap.  xii. 

2  Latimer,  “  History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,”  p,  200. 
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eighteen  Episcopalian  clergymen  and  eight  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  within  the  walls  (four  of  the  latter 
died  during  the  siege) ;  they  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  encourage  the  people  and  comfort 
them  throughout  the  terrible  days  which  followed. 
Among  the  officers  the  English  and  the  Scots  were 
nearly  equal,  but  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  garrison  were  Scots. ^  When  the  news 
reached  England  of  so  many  dying  in  Derry  of  famine 
a  clergyman  said,  “  ’Twas  no  matter  how  many  of 
them  dy’d,  for  they  were  but  a  pack  of  Scots 
Presbyterians.”  ^  But  inside  the  city  there  was 
entire  harmony  between  the  two  denominations. 
They  sank  their  differences  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  danger.  The  only  place  of  worship  was  the 
Cathedral,  and  it  was  occupied  by  each  in  turn, 
the  English  using  it  in  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  Scots  in  the  afternoon. 

James  waited  a  few  days  outside  Derry  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  still  surrender  to  him,  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  defenders  were  determined  to  hold  out 
to  the  utmost,  he  returned  to  Dublin.  For  two 
months  the  siege  went  on  ;  the  garrison  made  sallies 
in  which  they  usually  came  off  victorious.  Colonel 
Murray  ®  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  defence  ;  he 
was  the  leader  of  all  the  sallies,  and  a  poem  of  the 
time  tells  us — 

“  The  name  of  Murray  grew  so  terrible, 

That  he  alone  was  thought  invincible  ; 

Where’er  he  came  the  Irish  fled  away. 

And  left  the  field  unto  the  English  sway.” 

'  Witherow,  “  Derry  and  Enniskillen,”  p.  265. 

*  “  Apology  for  the  Failures  of  Walker,”  p.  18. 

®  After  the  siege  began.  Captain  Murray  was  appointed 
“  Colonel  of  the  horse.” 
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At  last,  after  a  great  assault  had  been  made  by 
James’s  forces  on  Windmill  Hill,  and  had  been 
defeated,  the  siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 
No  provisions  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  soon  be  starved  into 
surrender.  About  this  time  Major  Kirke  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  and  three  regiments  of  soldiers  together 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  to  relieve  the  city, 
but  after  lying  idly  for  some  days  in  Lough  Foyle, 
and  raising  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  starving 
citizens,  the  ships  sailed  away,  deterred  by  the 
difficulty  of  passing  the  enemy’s  forts  on  the  river 
side.  This  incident  disclosed  to  the  Jacobites 
the  possibility  of  relieving  Derry  from  the  sea,  so 
in  the  middle  of  June  they  constructed  a  boom 
made  of  beams  of  fir  bound  with  great  cables,  and 
stretched  it  across  the  river  and  chained  it  to  both 
sides.  They  intended  to  cut  off  all  possible  relief 
from  the  doomed  city.  Meanwhile  inside  the  walls, 
famine  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants.  They  suffered  far  more  from  want  of 
food  than  from  the  enemy.  Their  provisions  were  so 
scarce  that  even  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  live 
on  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice. 
Plague,  brought  on  by  this  unwholesome  diet,  made 
its  appearance,  and  people  died  in  such  numbers 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  bury 
them.  Everywhere  there  were  lying  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  and  the  air  was  poisoned  by 
the  stench.  The  gallant  Governor  Baker  died  from 
the  plague,  and  Colonel  Mitchelburne  was  chosen 
in  his  place. 

About  this  time  General  Rosen  was  sent  by  James 
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from  Dublin  to  take  command  of  the  besieging  force 
outside  Derry.  He  was  an  able  general,  and  had 
been  trained  under  the  scientific  military  leaders  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  swore  that  he  would  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground,  and  put  to  death  even  the  women  and 
the  children.  Greater  vigour  was  shown  by  the  be¬ 
siegers  after  his  arrival,  so  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
anyone  to  pass  outside  the  walls.  His  name  is 
always  associated  with  an  act  of  cruelty,  the  utter 
barbarity  of  which  would  be  hard  to  parallel.  It 
startled  even  King  James,  and  made  him  complain 
that  “  none  but  a  barbarous  Muscovite  could  have 
thought  of  so  cruel  a  contrivance.”  ^  Rosen  gave 
orders  to  his  soldiers  to  turn  out  of  their  houses  and 
drive  under  the  walls  of  Derry  all  the  Protestants, 
old  men,  women,  and  children  who  lived  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  and  keep  them  there  without 
shelter  and  without  food  until  the  city  capitulated. 
On  Monday  evening,  July  ist,  the  garrison  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  large  multitude  of  people  coming 
towards  them.  They  thought  the  enemy  was  advanc¬ 
ing  and  fired  into  the  dense  mass,  but  as  it  approached 
they  saw  it  was  a  crowd  of  people  driven  on  by 
the  soldiers,  and  later  they  found  to  their  astonish¬ 
ment  and  horror  that  the  crowd  consisted  of  their 
own  friends — helpless  people,  incapable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  some  of 
whom  had  received  protections  from  James.  Many 
a  man  saw  his  aged  father  and  mother  forced  up  to 
the  walls  by  the  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  pike 
and  was  powerless  to  help.  Two  hundred  arrived 
that  day,  and  the  next  day  saw  a  thousand  huddled 

*  Leslie’s  "Answer  to  King,”  p.  loo. 
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under  the  walls  where  they  strove  to  find  shelter. 
What  were  the  defenders  of  Derry  to  do  ?  If  they 
opened  the  gates  to  them,  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  to  consume  the  food  inside  the  city  with 
the  result  that  they  could  not  hold  out  more  than  a 
week  or  two.  If  they  left  them  outside  many  of  the 
old  people  and  the  children  would  perish  through 
exposure  and  want  of  food.  Their  friends  outside 
begged  them  not  to  surrender  the  city  on  their 
account  for  they  believed  that  in  that  case  they  would 
all  be  put  to  the  sword. 

Rosen  thought  this  piteous  sight  would  quell  the 
spirit  of  the  colonists,  but  its  only  effect  was  to 
enrage  them  still  farther.  Some  prisoners  of  rank 
were  in  the  city  who  had  hitherto  been  well  treated, 
but  now  an  order  was  issued  that  they  should  be  put 
to  death,  a  gallows  was  erected  on  the  wall  in  sight 
of  the  enemies’  camp,  and  a  message  was  sent  to 
Rosen  asking  for  a  confessor  to  prepare  them  with 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  Rosen  at  last  saw  that 
he  must  give  way,  and  on  Wednesday  he  permitted 
the  Protestants  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  many 
were  left  lying  outside  the  gates  who  had  died  from 
exposure  during  those  awful  two  days.  This  in¬ 
human  proceeding  showed  the  defenders  that  they 
would  receive  no  mercy  if  they  surrendered,  and  it 
strengthened  them  in  their  determination  to  resist 
to  the  last. 

During  all  this  time  the  hardships  of  the  garrison 
were  extreme.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  served 
during  the  siege  writes,  “  I  could  not  get  a  drink  of 
clean  water,  and  suffered  heavily  from  thirst,  and 
was  so  distressed  by  hunger,  that  I  could  have  eaten 
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any  vermin,  but  could  not  get  it.  .  .  .  I,  myself, 
was  so  weak  from  hunger,  that  I  fell  under  my  musket 
one  morning  as  I  was  going  to  the  walls,  yet  God  gave 
me  strength  to  continue  all  night  at  my  post  there, 
and  enabled  me  to  act  the  part  of  a  soldier,  as  if  I 
had  been  as  strong  as  ever  I  was,  yet  my  face  was 
blackened  with  hunger.  I  was  so  hard  put  to  it, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  food,  that  I  had  hardly 
any  heart  to  speak  or  walk.  ...  I  am  sure  it  was 
the  Lord  that  kept  the  city  and  none  else,  for  there 
were  many  of  us  that  could  hardly  stand  on  our  feet 
before  the  enemy  attacked  the  walls,  who,  when 
they  were  assaulting  the  out-trenches,  ran  out 
against  them  most  nimbly  and  with  great  courage.”  ^ 
Famine  and  disease  had  destroyed  nearly  half  the 
garrison.  The  English  ships  could  be  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  Cathedral  lying  far  off  in  Lough  Foyle  ; 
and  this  fact  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  be¬ 
sieged,  for  the  fleet  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
city.  So  negotiations  were  opened  in  the  middle 
of  July  with  Richard  Hamilton  who,  since  Rosen 
had  been  recalled  to  Dublin,  was  the  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  James’s  forces.  When,  however,  the 
terms  offered  by  Hamilton  were  laid  before  the 
council,  the  latter  refused  to  open  the  gates  unless 
the  time  of  surrender  was  extended  for  a  fortnight, 
and  hostages  were  sent  to  the  ships  by  the  besiegers  to 
secure  that  the  conditions  would  be  kept.  Hamilton 
refused  these  terms,  and  there  seemed  now  no  pros¬ 
pect  before  the  garrison  save  starvation.  On  Satur¬ 
day,  July  27th,  the  last  cow  and  the  last  horse  were 
slaughtered  for  the  starving  citizens  ;  all  the  dogs 

'  Graham’s  "  Ireland  Preserved,”  p.  365. 
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had  already  been  eaten.  On  that  day  Captain  Ash 
wrote  in  his  diary,  ”  next  Wednesday  is  our  last, 
if  relief  does  not  arrive  before  it.”  But  relief  was 
nearer  than  he  expected.  At  last  Kirke,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet,  received  peremptory  instructions 
from  Schomberg  to  relieve  the  city,  and  he  made  the 
attempt  which,  as  far  as  any  one  can  judge,  might 
much  more  easily  and  as  successfully  have  been 
made  six  weeks  earlier.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of 
July  he  issued  orders  for  a  frigate,  the  “Dartmouth,” 
to  escort  two  merchant  vessels,  the  “  Mount]  oy  ”  and 
the  “  Phoenix,”  vdth  provisions  on  board,  up  the  river 
and  relieve  the  citizens.  They  took  advantage  of 
the  rising  tide  and  of  the  wind  which  blew  from  the 
north  to  set  sail  for  the  starving  city.  The  “  Dart¬ 
mouth  ”  went  first,  and  used  her  guns  against  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thus  covered  the  two 
merchantmen  which  made  their  way  past  the  forts 
up  the  river.  The  next  obstacle  was  the  boom.  The 
enemy  lined  the  river  on  both  sides,  and  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  upon  the  ships.  First  came  the  “  Mount- 
joy,”  and  drove  straight  for  the  boom.  The  shock 
was  so  great  that  she  rebounded  and  ran  aground, 
and  then  the  enemy  with  wild  shouts  prepared  to 
board  her.  But  the  end  was  not  yet ;  she  fired  all 
her  guns  on  the  land  side,  and  this  discharge  thrust 
her  out  into  the  tide  which  was  still  rising.  The  crew 
of  one  of  the  longboats  of  the  fleet  had  meanwhile 
been  breaking  the  boom  with  their  hatchets  and  so  had 
been  weakening  it.  The  “  Mountjoy  ”  now  in  deep 
water  again  struck  the  boom,  and  this  time  it  broke, 
and  the  two  vessels  with  their  supplies  of  food  were 
towed  (for  the  wind  had  died  away)  slowly  up 
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the  river  towards  the  town.  Who  can  tell  the 
frantic  joy  of  that  hour  when  the  hungry  citizens 
saw  the  English  ships  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  they  dropped  anchor  at  the  quay  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night  ?  A  screen  of  barrels  filled  with  clay  was 
hurriedly  erected  at  the  little  harbour  to  protect 
from  the  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  those  who 
were  unlading  the  stores,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  provisions  were  conveyed  to  land  and  distributed 
among  the  starving  people.  There  was  little  sleep 
for  any  one  in  the  rescued  city.  Guns  roared, 
bonfires  blazed,  and  the  bells  of  the  church  rang 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  summer  night. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Jacobite  army  stole 
away  quietly  and  retreated  to  Dublin.  So  ended  one 
of  the  most  important  sieges  that  has  ever  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  the  victory  rested 
with  the  people  “  which,  though  inferior  in  number, 
was  superior  in  civilization,  in  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  in  stubbornness  of  resolution.”  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  three 
months  and  a  half,  there  were  in  the  city  nearly 
30,000  people,  and  during  that  time  about  one-third 
perished  from  famine,  disease,  wounds,  and  exposure. 

We  must  now  relate  the  story  of  Enniskillen,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  garrison  were  also  Ulster 
Scots. 2  The  defence  of  that  town  was  a  memorable 
one.  It  had  a  small  body  of  men,  untrained  to 
arms,  who  fell  upon  companies  of  James’s  forces, 

*  Macaulay,  chap.  xii. 

*M'Cartnick,  "Farther  Impartial  Account,”  p.  ir.  See 
Witherow,  p.  182,  for  an  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  Enniskillen 
men. 
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and  almost  invariably  put  them  to  flight  and  cap¬ 
tured  great  quantities  of  provisions,  guns,  and  am¬ 
munition.  Their  motto  was,  “  We  stand  upon  our 
guard,  and  do  resolve  by  the  blessing  of  God  rather 
to  meet  our  danger  than  expect  it.”  On  one  occasion 
in  the  end  of  May  they  advanced  to  Kells  in  County 
Meath  within  forty  miles  of  Dublin,  and  brought 
terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  They  made 
a  raid  in  June  on  Omagh  and  endeavoured  to  relieve 
Derry,  but  James’s  soldiers  were  too  numerous  for 
them,  and  they  had  to  fall  back  on  Enniskillen. 
But  they  harassed  the  rear  of  the  J  acobite  army  and 
cut  off  their  supplies,  and  kept  a  large  number  of 
their  troops  employed  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  used  in  the  siege  of  Derry.  On  account  of  the 
inconvenience  they  were  causing  his  troops  James 
decided  to  proceed  with  larger  forces  against  the 
Enniskilliners  ;  he  was  afraid  that  they  might  cut 
off  the  communications  of  his  men  with  Dublin. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  appointed  to  this  task, 
and  from  that  time  the  Enniskillen  men  had  to  keep 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  They 
applied  to  Kirke  for  assistance.  He  sent  them 
some  arms,  powder,  and  cannon,  and  also  some 
officers,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Colonel  Wolseley. 
These  arrived  on  Sabbath,  July  28th,  the  very  day 
Derry  was  relieved.  On  Tuesday  Wolseley  sent  a 
force  out  to  relieve  the  Castle  of  Crom  which  was 
besieged  by  the  troops  of  James.  On  July  31st, 
at  Newtownbutler  they  met  with  the  enemy  under 
Macarthy,  and  as  the  Protestant  army  had  pro¬ 
visions  for  only  one  day  they  had  either  to  fight 
immediately  or  retire  to  Enniskillen.  Wolseley 
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consulted  the  men.  The  question  was  put,  Advance 
or  Retreat.  As  one  man  they  shouted.  Advance. 
The  battle-word  was,  “  No  Popery."  At  first  the 
struggle  was  a  desperate  one,  but  soon  the  Ennis- 
killiners  won  their  way  across  a  bog  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  the  latter  broke  and  fled.  Little 
quarter  was  given.  Macarthy's  army  was  completely 
defeated.  The  horse  fled  without  striking  a  blow. 
Five  hundred  of  the  foot  soldiers  were  driven  into 
Lough  Erne  and  drowned,  the  rest  of  them  were 
either  made  prisoners  or  killed. 

This  victory  was  won  on  July  31st,  the  day  the 
siege  of  Derry  was  raised.  The  news  met  James’s 
soldiers  at  Strabane  as  they  were  retreating  from 
Derry.  It  filled  them  with  terror,  and  a  panic  spread 
amongst  them.  They  left  their  guns  behind  them, 
and  threw  their  stores  into  the  river  Mourne  so  that 
they  might  push  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  make 
their  escape  from  the  dreaded  Enniskilliners.  Thus 
these  two  towns,  Derry  and  Enniskillen,  manned 
by  untrained  soldiers,  who  fought  not  for  reward, 
but  for  their  homes  and  their  religion,  kept  at  bay 
the  armies  of  King  James  for  more  than  three 
months ;  and  in  the  end  they  were  both  delivered 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  by  the  English  fleet, 
and  the  other  by  a  great  victory. 

By  their  bravery  and  by .  their  noble  endurance 
they  secured  civil  and  religious  freedom  for  all 
classes  of  their  countrymen.  Had  Derry  fallen, 
James  would  have  been  free  to  land  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Highlanders  were  hot  in  his  favour,  and  by 
joining  his  forces  with  theirs,  he  would  probably  have 
been  successful  in  regaining  the  Crown  of  England. 
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THE  BOYNE  AND  AFTERWARDS 

A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  siege  of  Derry  was  raised, 
Schomberg  landed  at  Groomsport,  Co.  Down,  with  an 
army  of  about  10,000  men.  His  military  skill  had 
been  proved  on  many  a  battle-field,  and  he  had  risen 
to  the  position  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  After  long  and 
distinguished  service  he  had  to  give  up  his  post  under 
the  French  King  and  to  resign  a  large  income,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Protestant.  This  sacrifice  endeared 
him  to  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  he  came  over  to  England  with  King  WUliam, 
and  was  sent  to  Ulster  to  the  help  of  the  colonists, 
they  believed  all  their  troubles  were  at  an  end. 
Under  his  protection  they  felt  secure,  and  now  began 
to  return  to  their  farms  and  to  rebuild  their  houses. 
He  first  captured  Carrickfergus,  and  promised  that 
the  garrison  should  depart  with  their  lives.  The 
colonists  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  sufferings  during  the  past  spring,  wanted 
to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers,  and  would  have  massacred  them  all,  but 
Schomberg  rode  through  the  angry  crowd,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  any  man  who  would  hurt  one 
of  the  disarmed  garrison. 

Schomberg  soon  turned  south  and  marched  to 
Dundalk.  He  found  the  whole  country  a  waste ; 
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the  cottages  had  no  inhabitants  and  were  in  ruins  ; 
there  were  no  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  the  woods  had 
been  cut  down.  James’s  army  had  collected  at 
Drogheda.  They  outnumbered  Schomberg’s  forces, 
and  as  most  of  the  latter  were  raw  recruits, 
and  as  his  stores  were  very  scanty,  on  account  of 
his  supplies  having  been  plundered  by  fraudulent 
agents,  he  refused  to  give  battle  to  James,  and 
remained  on  the  defensive.  But  soon  pestilence 
broke  out  in  his  camp  ;  the  rains  of  that  autumn 
were  much  heavier  than  usual,  and  after  losing 
5,000  men  through  the  plague  he  returned  north  to 
winter  quarters. 

When  Schomberg  crossed  to  Ireland  with  his 
army,  the  English  looked  forward  to  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  rebellion,  but  as  he  accomplished 
so  little,  complaints  were  made  against  him,  and  in 
the  next  spring  King  William  determined  to  go  over 
to  Ireland  himself,  and  conduct  the  campaign  there. 
Before  setting  out  from  London  he  had  an  interview 
with  Dr  Burnet  which  shows  the  character  of  the 
man.  He  spoke  to  Burnet  of  the  dangers  sur¬ 
rounding  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  contending 
factions  within  it.  “  He  said,  for  his  own  part,  he 
trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with 
his  business,  or  perish  in  it.  He  only  pitied  the 
poor  Queen,  repeating  that  twice  with  great  tender¬ 
ness,  and  wished  that  those  who  loved  him  would 
wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her.  ...  He  said, 
the  going  to  a  Campaign  was  naturally  no  unpleasant 
thing  to  him  :  he  was  sure  he  understood  that 
better  than  how  to  govern  England.  He  added, 
that,  tho’  he  had  no  doubt  nor  mistrust  of  the  cause 
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he  went  on,  yet  the  going  against  King  James,  in 
person,  was  hard  upon  him,  since  it  would  be  a  vast 
trouble  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Queen,  if  he 
should  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  He  desired 
my  Prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  very  deeply  affected 
with  all  he  had  said.”  ^  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he 
crossed  over  to  Ireland,  going,  as  he  himself  often 
declared  ”  to  deliver  the  Protestants,  and  not  to 
persecute  the  Papists.”  ^  He  reached  Carrickfergus 
on  June  14th,  1690,  and  pushed  hurriedly  on  to 
Belfast.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  shouts 
of  joy,  and  on  the  night  he  arrived  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  all  the  hills  of  Antrim  and  Down.  These 
announced  to  the  people  that  ”  the  Protestant 
King  ”  had  arrived.  A  deputation  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  headed  by  the  aged  Patrick  Adair,  waited 
upon  him  in  Belfast,  and  he  received  them  most 
graciously.  A  day  or  two  later  at  Hillsborough  he 
ordered  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Belfast  to  pay 
;^i,200  every  year  to  trustees  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Ulster  because  of  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  through  loyalty  to  himself.  Thus  the 
ministers  received  again  their  Regium  Donum  which 
had  not  been  paid  to  them  since  1682. 

William  reviewed  his  troops  at  Loughbrickland, 
and  found  that  he  had  an  army  of  36,000  men,  com¬ 
posed  of  regiments  from  every  Protestant  nation 
in  Europe.  Half  of  them  were  English.  There 
was  also  a  Scotch  regiment,  a  regiment  from  Finland, 
and  one  from  Brandenburg,  troops  of  horse  and  a 

'Burnet,  “  History  of  his  own  time,”  London  1734,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  87-8. 

“  Harris,  "  Life  of  William  III.,”  book  vii.  p.  175. 
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fine  regiment  from  Holland,  a  brigade  of  Danes, 
a  body  of  French  Huguenots,  some  troops  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  boldest  defenders  of  Derry  and 
Enniskillen.  They  were  all  Protestants  except  the 
Dutch  Blue  Guards,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
Catholics,  but  who  fought  for  love  of  King  William. 

He  reached  the  Boyne  two  miles  above  Drogheda 
on  June  30th.  James’s  army  was  drawn  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  had  the  stronger 
position,  and  nearly  as  many  men  as  William,  but 
he  had  a  poorer  force,  as  he  was  badly  provided  with 
artillery.  His  army  was  composed  of  7,000  French 
veterans  :  the  remainder  were  Irish.  Each  of  his 
soldiers  wore  a  white  badge  on  his  hat,  while  the 
Protestant  forces  donned  a  green  sprig.  On  the 
evening  of  June  30th,  William  went  out  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  Irish  forces,  and  he  was  wounded,  though 
not  seriously,  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  next  day 
he  advanced  his  men,  determined  to  force  a  passage 
across  the  Boyne.  King  James’s  French  soldiers 
and  Irish  cavalry  fought  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
many  of  the  Irish  foot  fled  at  the  first  onset.  On 
the  right  and  on  the  left  wings  William’s  forces 
carried  all  before  them,  but  the  contest  for  a  time 
was  very  severe  in  the  centre.  Richard  Hamilton 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  cavalry,  and 
they  made  a  brave  attempt  to  turn  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  They  drove  the  Danes  back,  and  fell 
on  the  Huguenot  regiments  as  they  were  crossing 
the  river.  Schomberg,  who  commanded  in  the 
centre,  thought  it  was  time  for  him  now  to  attempt 
to  rally  the  refugees,  so  he  rode  to  their  help,  but  he 
was  slain  after  reaching  the  other  side.  Just  then 
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William  came  up  with  the  victorious  left  wing.  They 
had  crossed  the  river  not  far  above  Drogheda,  and 
after  a  fierce  contest  had  driven  the  Irish  backwards. 
His  arrival  where  the  battle  was  hottest  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  beaten  Irish  army  retreated 
through  the  pass  of  Duleek.  King  James  was 
one  of  the  first  to  flee.  He  brought  the  news  of 
his  defeat  to  Dublin  where  he  arrived  that  night. 
He  upbraided  Lady  Tyrconnell  and  the  Dublin 
Corporation  with  their  countrymen’s  cowardice. 
“  Madam,”  he  is  reputed  to  have  said  to  the  former, 
”  your  countrymen  have  run  away.”  She  answered 
with  ready  wit,  “  If  they  have,  your  Majesty  seems 
to  have  won  the  race  !  ”  It  is  said  that  Sarsfield’s 
comment  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war  was  “  Change 
Kings  with  us  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck 
with  you  again.”  ^  The  next  day  James  left  Dublin 
for  Waterford  ^  whence  he  took  ship  for  France. 

The  news  of  William’s  victory  was  received  in 
England  with  transports  of  joy,  and  this  was  also 
the  case  in  many  of  the  Continental  Courts.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  us  to-day  to  know  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Austrian  Court  and  even  the 
Pope  at  Rome  were  delighted  at  the  victory  of  the 
Protestant  forces  at  the  Boyne.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  Austria  and  the  Pope  were  at  this  time 
allied  with  William  against  France.  William  was 
not  indeed  the  friend  of  the  Pope,  but  he  was  the 
enemy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  latter  who  supported 
James  11.  was  the  enemy  of  the  Pope.  So  the  head 

1  Murray,  "  Revolutionary  Ireland  and  its  Settlement,” 
p.  231. 

^  “  Cambridge  Modern  History,”  vol.  v.  p.  315,  and  D’Alton. 
vol.  iv.  p.  423. 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave  his  effective 
support  and  doubtless  his  blessing  to  William,  and 
thus  there  was  triumph  and  joy  in  Rome  when  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  the  Boyne  reached  the  Papal 
city.  It  was  the  first  severe  blow  the  despotism 
of  Louis  had  received. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  William  entered 
Dublin  and  then  advanced  to  Limerick  where 
General  Sarsfield,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest 
officers  on  the  side  of  James,  was  in  command.  Its 
siege  reminds  us  in  many  particulars  of  the  siege 
of  Derry.  The  success  of  the  defence  depended,  as 
in  Derry,  altogether  on  the  bravery  of  the  garrison. 
Its  fortifications  were  weak.  Lauzun,  the  French 
general,  said  with  an  oath,  “It  is  unnecessary  for 
the  English  to  bring  cannon  against  such  a  place  as 
this.  What  you  call  ramparts  might  be  battered 
down  with  roasted  apples.”  So  he  retired  to 
Galway  with  all  the  French  forces,  and  left  Sarsfield 
with  6,000  Irish  soldiers  to  defend  Limerick.  On 
August  8th,  William  sat  down  before  the  town. 
The  king  had  only  field  guns  with  him,  but  a  heavy 
siege  train  was  expected  from  Dublin.  Sarsfield 
determined  to  intercept  it.  He  took  with  him 
500  cavalry,  and  surprised  the  convoy  only  seven 
miles  from  the  English  camp.  The  great  guns  were 
burst  with  their  own  powder,  and  Sarsfield  succeeded 
in  leading  his  men  safely  back  to  the  city.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war.  This 
capture  delayed  William’s  plans,  and  after  several 
attempts  to  storm  the  town,  he  raised  the  siege  on 
August  31st,  and  sent  his  troops  into  winter  quarters, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  England. 
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The  following  year  William’s  army  under  Ginkel 
captured  Athlone  on  July  ist,  and  defeated  St  Ruth 
the  French  General  with  his  Irish  forces  at  Aughrim 
on  July  12th.  Galway  was  taken  on  the  21st. 
The  only  town  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
was  Limerick,  which  was  again  besieged.  At  last, 
after  a  heroic  defence,  it  capitulated  to  Ginkel  on 
October  3rd,  and  a  treaty  was  made,  called  “  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,”  which  was  afterwards  shame¬ 
fully  violated  by  England.  One  of  its  articles  was 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  enjoy  such  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  they  had 
previously  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
This  Article  was  afterwards  broken,  and  from  that  time 
Limerick  was  known  by  the  famous  title,  “  the  city 
of  the  Violated  Treaty.”  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  go  to  France,  and  some 
11,000  elected  to  leave  their  country,  and  serve 
under  the  French  King.  They  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  famous  Irish  brigade.  Sarsfield  accompanied 
them,  and  attained  to  high  rank  before  his  death 
in  battle  in  1693.  It  is  said  that  as  he  lay  dying 
on  the  battle  field,  he  observed  the  blood  flowing 
from  his  arm,  and  said,  “Oh,  that  this  were  for 
Ireland.”  Recruiting  went  on  steadily  for  the 
Brigade  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
during  the  next  fifty  years,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
between  1691  and  1745,  no  fewer  than  450,000  Irish¬ 
men  died  in  the  service  of  France.  Their  departure 
was  known  as  the  flight  of  the  Wild  Geese. 

“  War-battered  dogs  are  we. 

Fighters  in  every  clime, 

Fillers  of  trench  and  of  grave. 

Mockers,  bemocked  by  Time  ; 
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War-dogs,  hungry  and  grey, 

Gnawing  a  naked  bone  : 

Fighting  in  every  clime. 

Every  cause  but  our  own.”  * 

The  war  in  Ireland  ended  with  the  surrender  of 
Limerick.  During  that  war  100,000  Irishmen  died. 
The  country  had  been  laid  waste,  the  crops  destroyed, 
the  cattle  killed,  the  villages  burnt,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  deprived  of  their  homes,  yet  we  must 
remember  that  during  these  three  years  (1689-gi) 
there  were  no  such  atrocities  committed  as  those 
which  disgraced  1641.  For  four  months  in  1689 
almost  all  Ulster  was  at  the  mercy  of  James’  troops, 
and  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  put  to  death  all  the 
Protestants  who  had  not  fled  across  the  channel  to 
Scotland,  but  the  shameful  scenes  of  1641  were  not 
repeated,  and  the  Protestants  who  were  non-combat¬ 
ants  were  in  most  cases  treated  kindly.^  Of  course 
on  both  sides  there  were  cases  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  but  these  are  occurrences  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  take  place  in  connection  with  every  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  great  numbers 
of  the  Ulster  Scots,  including  some  fifty  ministers, 
had  emigrated  to  Scotland,  but  they  began  to  return 
in  the  autumn  of  1689,  after  Schomberg  had  landed 
in  the  north.  Presbyteries  were  again  able  to  meet, 
but  many  of  the  ministers  remained  in  Scotland, 
and  so  it  was  difficult  for  the  Church  to  arrange 
supplies  for  all  the  congregations  under  its  charge. 
The  first  Synod  of  which  we  have  any  minutes  was 

*  Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  ”  With  the  Wild  Geese.” 

*  For  instances,  see  Witherow,  ”  Derry  and  Enniskillen,”  pp. 
316-21. 
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held  in  Antrim  on  September  30th,  1691.  Thirty-two 
ministers  and  twenty-one  elders  were  presents 

The  chief  business  of  this  Synod  was  to  write  to 
the  brethren  in  Scotland  to  return  to  their  charges, 
but  it  seems  that  twenty  of  them  never  came  back. 
In  1694  the  Synod  decided  that  the  ministers  who  did 
not  return  would  "  be  lookt  upon  as  scandalous 
persons  and  dealt  with  as  such.” 

During  the  closing  ten  years  of  this  century,  when 
the  war  was  over,  another  immigration,  which  was 
to  be  the  last,  began  from  Scotland  to  Ulster.  The 
immigrants  were  induced  to  come  by  the  offer  of 
the  farms  that  had  been  laid  waste  during  the  period 
of  trouble,  and  they  crossed  over  in  great  numbers. 
The  Church  once  more  made  rapid  progress.  In  1697 
the  five  presbyteries  were  increased  to  seven,  and 
there  were  now  two  sub-synods  and  one  General 
Synod.  A  few  years  later,  in  1702,  the  congregations 
were  again  rearranged  and  nine  presbyteries  were 
formed,  namely,  Belfast,  Down,  Antrim,  Coleraine, 
Armagh,  T5n:one,  Monaghan,  Derry,  and  Convoy, 
with  three  sub-synods  —  Belfast,  Monaghan,  and 
Laggan,  and  one  General  Synod.  There  were  now 
nearly  120  congregations  and  over  100  ministers. 

1  There  were  seven  ministers  from  Down  Presbytery,  eighteen 
from  Antrim,  three  from  Laggan,  one  from  Route,  and  three 
from  Tyrone.  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster 
from  this  date  1691  to  1820  (with  the  exception  of  the  years  1693, 
1695  and  1696)  have  been  preserved  and  printed. 
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STATE  OF  IRELAND  IN  1700 

The  17th  centurj^  the  events  of  which  have  been 
just  related,  has  been  well  called  the  Period  of 
Insurrection,  Confiscation,  and  Plantation.^  As  we 
have  seen,  there  were  in  it  three  great  cycles  of 
events  closely  resembling  one  another.  In  its  early 
years  there  was  the  O’Neill  rebellion,  followed  by  the 
confiscation  of  most  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  which 
were  planted  by  Scottish  and  English  settlers.  This 
took  place  about  1611.  In  1641  we  have  another 
rebellion  and  massacre,  again  followed  by  confisca¬ 
tions — this  time  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster,  and  their  plantation 
by  Cromwellian  adventurers  and  settlers  in  1654. 
Finally  in  1689,  we  have  the  war  between  James  and 
William,  also  followed  by  great  confiscations,  but  by 
no  plantation  strictly  so  called,  for  the  estates  for¬ 
feited  were  sold  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 

What  result  had  these  events  upon  Ireland  ? 
Their  general  effect  was  to  introduce  a  very  strong 
Protestant  element  into  a  Roman  Catholic  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  certainly  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics ;  at  its  termination  less  than  one-seventh 
remained  in  their  possession.  At  the  beginning  of 

*  Joyce,  "  Concise  History  of  Ireland,”  p.  121. 
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the  century  almost  all  the  people  were  Catholics  ; 
at  the  end  about  one-fourth  were  Protestants. 

Though  the  population  was  so  unequally  divided, 
the  Government  was,  strange  to  say,  almost 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  party  which  was 
numerically  the  weaker.  By  an  English  Act  of 
1691,  all  Members  of  Parliament  had  to  take  the  two 
oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration  of  Popery,  and 
consequently  all  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  both  Houses.  They  were  on  the  same  grounds 
and  by  the  same  Act  excluded  from  all  military 
offices,  from  the  service  of  the  State,  and  also 
nominally  from  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 
Presbyterians  might  enter  Parliament  or  Government 
employment  if  they  chose,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  were  poorer  than  the  Episcopalians,  and  their 
religion  as  well  as  that  of  the  Catholics  was  under 
the  ban  of  the  law.  By  an  old  Act  of  Uniformity 
their  worship  was  expressly  forbidden,  while  Episco- 
palianism  was  by  law  established.  The  result  was 
that  the  latter  party  monopolized  almost  all  the 
offices,  and  carried  on  the  Government  both  in  Church 
and  in  State. 

The  Irish  Government  consisted  of  Lords  and 
Commons  and  was  under  the  control  of  the 
English  Privy  Council.  The  King  appointed  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  had  a  veto  upon  all  laws 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  controlled  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  for  many  of  the  lay  peers  were  absentees, 
and  therefore  the  Bishops  had  usually  a  majority 
in  the  Upper  House. ^  The  House  of  Commons  con- 

^  Walpole,  p.  359. 
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sisted  of  300  members,  and  of  these  over  200  were 
returned  by  small  boroughs  with  very  few  electors.^ 
The  landlord  in  these  boroughs  was  always  able  to 
secure  the  election  of  his  own  nominee,  and  often  a 
seat  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Thus  nearly 
half  of  the  members  were  elected  by  constituencies 
which  were  really  rotten  boroughs. 

The  legislation  of  this  corrupt  assembly  was  not, 
however,  by  any  means  unrestricted.  There  were 
two  circumstances  which  confined  its  powers — 
first,  by  Poyning’s  Act  of  1494  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  utterly  subjected  to  the  English  Privy  Council, 
and  second,  the  power  of  the  Irish  Legislature  was 
further  limited  by  a  practice  which  grew  up  of 
passing  laws  in  the  English  Parliament  binding  upon 
the  Irish  people.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  that 
of  1691,  already  referred  to,  which  imposed  the  oaths 
of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration  upon  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliament. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
policy  of  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  was  to  keep 


'  The  names  of  the  twenty-eight  boroughs  in  Ulster  were  : — 

In  Co.  Antrim :  Antrim,  Lisburn,  Belfast,  Carrickfergus, 

and  Randalstown. 

In  Co.  Down  :  Bangor,  Newtownards,  Hillsborough,  Down¬ 

patrick,  Killyleagh,  and  Newry. 

In  Co.  Armagh  :  Armagh  and  Charlemont. 

In  Co.  Derry :  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and  Newton- 

limavady. 

In  Co.  Donegal :  St.  Johnstown,  Lifford,  Donegal,  Killybegs, 

and  Ballyshannon. 

In  Co.  Tyrone  :  Strabane,  Dungannon,  Augher,  and  Clogher. 

In  Co.  Monaghan  :  Monaghan. 

In  Co.  Fermanagh  :  Enniskillen. 

In  Co.  Cavan  :  Belturbet. 
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down  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians, 
to  restrain  their  worship,  and  if  possible  to  root  them 
out  entirely,  while  the  policy  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  keep  Ireland  as  a  whole  poor  that  it 
might  be  helpless  and  thus  peaceable,  giving  no 
trouble  either  by  insurrection  or  by  successful  com¬ 
petition  in  trade.  We  shall  see  how  these  two 
objects  were  carried  out  as  we  follow  the  detailed 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  before  the  seventeenth  century  ended  the 
Parliaments  of  both  countries  had  begun  this  work 
of  repression,  each  in  its  own  way.  In  1695  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  was  now  wholly 
Protestant,  passed  two  very  stringent  Acts,  known  as 
the  first  instalment  of  the  Penal  Laws,  against  the 
Catholics.  The  first  prohibited  a  Papist  from  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  school.  The  second  aimed  at  the  disarming 
of  the  Catholics.  In  1697  two  more  Penal  Laws 
were  passed,  one  of  which  attempted  to  drive  out 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  other  was 
directed  against  Mixed  Marriages.  A  fifth  Act 
was  passed  in  1698  which  disqualified  Roman 
Catholic  solicitors.  It  may  be  said  of  these  Penal 
Laws  that  they  were  practically  inoperative  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
were  Catholics,  but  they  remained  on  the  Statute 
Book,  and  were  constant  sources  both  of  irritation 
and  of  lawlessness.  These  five  laws  were  directed 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  but  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  were  also  persecuted,  and  as  they 
were  few  in  numbers,  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  the 
persecution  rigorously.  About  the  end  of  the  century 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  declared  that  all  marriages 
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solejrmzed 


were  invalid, 


and  that  the  children  of  such  marriages  were  illegiti- 
mate.  Married  Presbyterians  were  prosecuted  for 
fornication,  and  condemned  either  publicly  to  confess 
themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  in  their  respective 
parish  churches,  or  to  compound  for  their  penance 
by  a  heavy  fine.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  took  up  the 
matter  in  1699,  but  the  grievance  was  unabated.^ 

We  have  mentioned  five  Penal  Acts,  and  more  were 
to  come.  The  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  been  called  the  Period  of  the  Penal  Laws.  But 
we  must  remember  two  important  facts  concerning 
these  laws :  First  of  all.  Penal  Laws  at  this  time 
were  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  In  England  almost  the 
same  code  of  legislation  was  in  force.  In  France,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Poland,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  far  more  severe 
Penal  Laws  were  in  force  against  Protestants.  The 
latter  were  not  merely  in  danger  of  losing  their 
estates,  but  of  losing  their  lives.  For  example, 
in  France  any  Protestant  minister  exercising  any 
religious  function  w'as  liable  to  death,  and  this 
statute  was  not  inoperative ;  ^  and  in  Spain  ten 
persons  were  burnt  for  their  religious  opinions  as 
late  as  the  year  1750.  Second,  the  Penal  Laws  were 
not — indeed  could  not  be — fully  carried  out  in 
Ireland.  Many  were  evaded  by  nominal  conformity, 
many  became  dead  letters  in  a  very  few  years  after 
they  were  enacted.  The  Roman  Catholic  states 
of  Europe  sometimes  intervened  on  behalf  of  those 


*  Reid,  "History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

®  Lccky,  "  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p  270. 
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of  their  own  faith  and  procured  from  England  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  Acts.  Not  a  single  Catholic 
was  executed  under  these  laws.  Other  mitigating 
circumstances,  which  we  must  take  into  account  in 
judging  those  who  made  these  laws,  are  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  revoked  in  France  a  short 
time  before  in  1685,  that  James  had  been  attempting, 
with  the  aid  of  Irish  Catholics  to  restore  the  British 
Islands  to  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  that  at  any 
moment  there  might  be  another  insurrection. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  forget,  first, 
that  the  Penal  laws  of  Ireland,  unlike  those  of  all 
other  countries  were  actually  directed  against  the 
immense  majority  of  the  members  of  the  nation, 
for  afiout  tEree-fourths  were  Catholics,  and  second, 
that  the  Penal  Code,  though  unsuccessful_SQ— far  as 
rellglOT  was  concerned  J^^S  ^nrrps-^fnl  in  itt;  aifpmpt 
“  to  degrade  and. to  impoverish,  to  destroy  in  its 
victims  the  spring  and  buoyancy  of  enterprise, 
to  dig  a  deep  chasm  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.”  ^ 

As  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  weaken 
and  degrade  the  Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians 
in  order  to  render  them  helpless,  so  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  make  Ireland  so  poor 
that  it  could  never  give  any  more  trouble  either  by 
rebelling  or  by  competing  successfully  with  her  in 
trade.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  law  was  passed 
to  repress  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland. 
After  the  destruction  of  its  cattle  trade  in  1666, 
the  Irish  farmers  had  turned  to  sheep  farming,  and 
woollen  manufactories  were  springing  up  all  over 

^  Lecky,  “  History  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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the  kingdom.  When  the  civil  war  came  to  an  end 
in  1691  Ireland  rapidly  became  prosperous  again. 
Trade  quickly  revived,  the  pasture  land  was  largely 
turned  into  sheepwalks,  and  wool  was  exported  in 
great  qu^tities  across  the  sea.  This  growing  trade 
threw  the  English  manutacturers  into  a  panic  ;  they 
feared  the  competition  of  Ireland,  and  clamoured  for 
the  ruin  of  this  prosperous  industry.  The  English 
Parliament  was  forced  by  their  outcry  to  pass  an 
act  in  1698,  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool  or  woollen 
goods  from  Ireland  to  aiw  part  omie~world  except 
England.  Thus  tKe\.Tatter  country  was  the  only 
market  for  Irish  wool,  and  the  English  trader  having 
a  rnonopoly  could  buy  if~ar  his  own  price  The 
result  was  that  wool  became  cheap  in  England,  the 
reidying^  manufacture  of  wool  in  Ireland  was  totally  . 
destroyed,  and  thd^  erpploj/pH  m  fhg  -itirlngtry  | 
thrown  put  of-w©rk.  This  measure  inflicted  great^ 
injury  upon  Ulster,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  Ulster  for  the  re¬ 
pression  of  the  woollen  trade,  a  promise  was  made 
that  the  lijen  industry  in  which  as  yet  Ireland  had 
no  English  rival,  would  be  encouraged — a  promise 
which  was  never  fulfilled.^  Two  unforeseen  results 
followed  this  harsh  ~3hd  jealous  legislation.  It 
was  the  chief  cause,  as  we  shall  see,  of  that  stream 
of  Protestant  emigration  from  Ulster  to  America 
which  began  about  this  time  and  continued  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  At  first  only  a  few 
went,  but  the  stream  grew  larger  and  larger  until 
the  PresbylerianS'Of  Idster  went  year  after  year 
in.  thoiisai^s  across  the  sea.  Another  result  of  the 
*  Froude,  "  English  in  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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repression  of  the  woollen  trade  was  to  turn  the  Irish 
into  a  nation  of  smugglers.  A  large  contraband 
traffic  was  carried  on  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  with  France  and  Spain.  The  Irish  could 
legally  only  send  their  wool  to  England,  where  the 
manufacturers  were  able  to  fix  the  price  and  buy  it 
for  little  or  nothing,  but  in  France  there  was  a  ready 
market,  and  to  France  the  wool  was  sent.  French 
vessels  carrying  brandy  and  silk  came  into  the  bays 
and  fiords  of  Ireland,  of  which  there  are  many, 
especially  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts.  The 
smugglers  here  found  a  natural  hiding-place,  while 
the  revenue  cutters  passed  by  without  discovering 
them.  These  French  vessels  were  laded  for  their 
homeward  voyage  with  Irish  wool,  which  they  carried 
to  the  Continent.  They  took  also  on  board  many 
recruits  for  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  Government  was  helpless,  as 
the  whole  country  was  engaged  in  this  illegal  trade — 
even  the  magistrates  winked  at  it,  for  they  wanted 
cheap  brandy  for  themselves,  and  cheap  silks  for  their 
wives  and  daughters.  This  trade  caused  a  friendship 
to  spring  up  between  the  Irish  and  French,  which  led 
to  the  close  intimacy  between  these  two  nations  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

1  See  Froude,  “  The  English  in  Ireland,”  book  iii.,  where  he 
gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  this  smuggling  trade. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  TEST  ACT 

In  the  year  1704  the  sixth  Penal  Act  became  law. 
Its  aim  was  to  destroy  the  small  interest  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  still  possessed  in  land.  This  en¬ 
actment,  named  the  “  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,”  or  "  the  Popery  Act,”  included 
a  clause  against  the  Ulster  Scots,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — No  .person  could  vote  at 
an  election,  or  ot'inld  bnirl  ariynftirp  riyil^r  military, 
wrthuujL taking  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjura¬ 
tion,  and  receiving  the  Sacrament  in  an  Episcopal 
Church.  This  provision  shut  out  the  Catholics, 
becanse^it  enacted  that  voters  and  office-holders 
should  take  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration  ; 
but  it  also  enacted  that  the  Sacrament  should  b>e 
taken  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  this  shut  out  the  Presbyterians — more  than 
oneTialTof  the  PiuleblaiiL  pupulatioii  and  five-sixths 
of  the  Pf ote'stant  population  ^  Ulster.  This 
portion  of  the  Act  is  often  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  Law,  as  the  “  T^^st  Act.”  or  the 
”  Sacramental  Test  Art  ”  The  result  of  it  was  that 
Presbyterians  were  excluded  from  the  magistracy, 
froiii__the  customs,  from  the  excise,  from  the  post- 
office,  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  from  immiUipal 

Thus~~Presbyterians  had  again  to  suffer 
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for  their  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  In 
the  City  of  Londonderry  ten  aldermen  out  of  twelve, 
and  fourteen  burgesses  out  of  twenty-four  resigned 
rather  than  give  up  their  Presbyterian  faith.  A  few 
years  later  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Corporation 
who  were  Presbyterians  were  driven  out.  Thus 
the  same  men  who  fought  behind  the  walls  of 
Derry  for  King  William  and  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  who,  by  their  successful  defence  of  that  city, 
saved  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  were  now, 
fifteen  years  later,  by  the  exertions  of  the  leaders 
of  that  same  Church,  deprived  of  even  the  humblest 
public  ofiice.i  Daniel  Defoe  took  up  his  pen  on 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  Ulster  Scot,  and  published 
a  pamphlet  sarcastically  entitled,  “  The  Parallel ; 
or  Persecution  of  Protestants  the  shortest  way  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland.”  Well 
might  he  say,  “  It  seems  somewhat  hard,  and  savours 
of  the  most  scandalous  ingratitude  that  the  very 
people  who  drank  deepest  of  the  popish  fury,  and 
were  the  most  vigorous  to  show  their  zeal  and  their 
courage  in  opposing  tyranny  and  Popery,  and  on  the 
foot  of  whose  forwardness  and  valour  the  Church 
of  Ireland  recovered  herself  from  her  low  condition, 
should  now  be  requited  with  so  injurious  a  treat¬ 
ment  as  to  be  linked  with  these  very  Papists  they 
fought  against.  .  .  .  This  will  certainly  be  no 
encouragement  to  the  Dissenters  to  join  with  their 
brethren  the  next  time  the  Papists  shall  please  to 

^  Some  men  in  order  to  keep  their  appointments  became 
communicants  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  partly  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  many  Ulster  Scots  to-day  who  hold  high  positions 
belong  to  that  Church. 
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take  arms  and  attempt  their  throats.  Not  but  they 
may  perhaps  be  fools  enough  as  they  always  were  to 
stand  in  the  gap.” 

The  Irish  Parliament  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  whole  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  and  during  all  that  time  it  showed  its 
enmity  against  the  Ulster  Scots.  In  March  1705 
it  endeavoured  to  pass  a  bill  containing  clauses 
which  would  have  rendered  illegal  any  marriage 
celebrated  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  for¬ 
tunately  these  persecuting  clauses  were  struck  out. 
And  yet  this  bill  or  rather  the  official  spite  which 
lay  behind  it,  produced  the  result  that  many  Presby¬ 
terians,  fearing  their  marriages  might  at  a  later  time 
be  declared  nuU  and  void,  went  to  the  Episcopal^ 
clergymen  to  get  married. 

One  of  the  special  grievances  the  Church  of 
Ireland  had  against  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
the  yearly  grant  from  the  Government,  called 
Regium  Donum.  It  was  a  small  allowance  affording 
each  minister  less  than  £10  per  annum,  yet  year  after 
year  the  bishops  attacked  it,  and  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  put  an  end  to  it.  In  1711  we  find  the  House 
of  Lords  (made  up  largely  of  bishops)  petitioning 
against  this  grant,  and  at  last  they  were  successfffi, 
for  before  the  close  of  Anne’s  reign  the  grant  ceased. 

Further,  the  Episcopal  Church  encouraged  land¬ 
lords  to  decline  Presbyterians  as  tenants,  or  else  to 
charge  them  higher  rents  than  their  neighbours. 
When  the  bishops  leased  the  Church  lands,  they 
inserted  clauses  preventing  the  tenant  from  letting 
any  land  for  the  erection  of  a  "  meeting-house,” 
and  one  bishop  put  a  clause  in  his  leases  prohibiting 
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a  Dissenter  from  dwelling  on  his  land  (1711).^  It 
also  happened  that  this  dominant  party  in  the  State 
secured  the  closing  of  some  of  the  meeting-houses 
that  had  been  erected.  The  doors  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  in  Antrim,  Downpatrick,  and 
Rathfriland  were  nailed  up  in  the  last  year  of  Anne’s 
reign.  Further,  there  were  many  instances  where 
Dissenters  were  forbidden  to  keep  grammar  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  ^ 

In  1703  those  who  held  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
Ireland  were  required  to  take  the  Abjuration  Oath. 
This  oath  declared  that  the  Pretender,  the  Son  of 
King  James,  had  no  right  to  the  Crown.  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  to  a  man  were  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  aU  except  six  took  this  oath.  These 
latter,  who  were  called  non-jurors,  had  scruples 
against  making  this  declaration  on  account. of  the 
wording  of  the  oath,  and  when  they  refused  to  take 
it,  proceedings  were  instituted  against  them.  A 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  one  of  them,  the 
Rev.  John  M'Bride,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  a  time  to 
Scotland,  but  after  some  years  when  matters  had 
quieted  down  in  Belfast,  he  returned.  Another  non¬ 
juror,  the  Rev.  Alex.  M'Cracken  of  Lisburn,  suffered 
much  more  severely  than  M'Bride.  In  1711  a  warrant 
was  procured  against  him,  and  he  was  seized,  but 
managed  to  escape  to  Scotland.  He  went  to 
London  where  he  was  promised  relief  by  some  men 
in  power,  yet,  as  Dr  Witherow  puts  it,^  “  A  hardship 
that  affects  only  half  a  dozen  people  is  difficult 

'Witherow,  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  i.  p.  153. 

“  Ihid.  ^  Ihid.,  p.  306. 
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of  remedy,  and  notwithstanding  the  civil  words  of 
English  statesmen,  the  Act  of  Parliament  still  left 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  agricultural  and  ecclesiastical 
justices  of  the  people — the  Dogberrys  of  Lisburn, 
who  never  once  thought  of  meddling  with  the  Romish 
Priest  for  declining  the  Abjuration  Oath,  but  who, 
with  aU  the  hereditary  stupidity  and  bigotry  of 
their  order,  hunted  down,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
Protestant  zeal,  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  for  the 
very  same  offence.”  M'Cracken  came  back  to  Ulster, 
but  again  was  compelled  to  flee.  At  last  in  1713 
he  was  seized  by  Westerna  Waring,  high  sheriff  of 
County  Down,  and  imprisoned  in  Carrickfergus  gaol. 
When  he  was  tried,  he  declared  in  the  court  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession  and 
against  the  Pretender;  but  because  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  and 
a  half. 

All  these  persecutions,  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act, 
the  grievance  about  their  marriages,  the  frequent 
attempts  to  withdraw  their  Regium  Donum,  and  the 
harassing  treatment  of  their  non-juring  brethren, ^ 
led  some  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  to 
lay  a  representation  before  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  1713  in  which  they  set  forth  their  hardships,  and 


*  This  "  gentle  usage,"  the  prelates  said,  "  was  repaid  with 
gross  ingratitude  ;  they  were  very  inhuman  to  their  Episcopal 
neighbours,  they  were  growing  fat  on  the  Royal  Bounty — that 
is  on  ;^i,200  a  year  divided  in  equal  shares  among  126  ministers; 
and  out  of  that  exhaustless  fund,  on  which  one  prelate  would 
have  certainly  starved,  these  Dissenters  were  able  to  '  employ 
and  maintain  agents,  support  lawsuits,  form  seminaries,  and 
set  up  Synods.’  ”  Witherow,  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,” 
Series  i.  p.  182. 
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showed  that  it  was  far  from  wise  to  divide  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Ireland  by  continuing  to  impose  upon 
them  the  Sacramental  Test  Act.  They  assured  his 
grace  that  many  of  them  had  it  in  their  minds  to 
transplant  themselves  to  America  where  they  would 
enjoy  “  that  ease  and  quiet  to  our  consciences, 
persons,  and  families  which  is  denied  us  in  our  native 
country.”  ^ 

The  Church  made  steady  progress  in  spite  of  all 
the  annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected.  In 
1708  we  have  to  record  over  130  congregations, 
and  many  of  these  congregations  were  exceedingly 
large  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Choppin,  minister  of  Wood  Street,  Dublin, 
when  he  was  staying  with  friends  in  Londonderry. 
It  is  dated  July  8th,  1712,  and  in  it  he  says,  ”  Here 
is  a  fine  congregation  of  Dissenters,  and  many  of 
them  the  most  substantial  people  of  the  town,  and 
a  very  kind,  hearty,  people  they  seem  to  be.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  northern  congregations  where  I  have  been 
are  very  numerous.  In  a  little  country  place  where 
you  would  hardly  expect  to  see  the  face  of  a  Christian, 
you  shall  have  on  the  Lord’s  Day  an  auditory  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  people  ;  and  most  of  the 
ministers  of  whom  I  have  enquired  concerning  the 
numbers  of  their  people,  have  told  me  that  they  have 
upon  their  list  ten  hundred  examinable  persons,  and 
some  fifteen,  some  eighteen  hundred  :  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Established  minister  (as  I  have  been 
particularly  informed  in  two  or  three  places)  has  not 
above  six  or  seven,  and  not  above  three  or  four 
persons  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Church.  Since 
^  Reid,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 
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I  have  made  these  observations  I  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  jealousy  and  rage  of  the  clergy  in  these  parts, 
and  of  all  that  they  can  influence.”  ^ 

On  the  1st  August  1714,  the  Schism  Bill  was  to 
come  into  operation.  This  Bill  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  every  Presbyterian  schoolmaster  to  conform 
to  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  penalty  for  refusing 
to  do  so  was  imprisonment  for  three  months.  But 
Queen  Anne  died  on  that  very  day,  and  the  accession 
of  George  I.  restrained  the  fury  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  Ireland.  In  X2i5  the  Regium  Donum  was 
restored,  and  jjaancrease  was  granted  in  The 


which  afforded  the  Presbyterians  some  relief  from 
the  worst  of  their  wrongs.  But  two  generations  had 
yet  to  pass  before  the  Test  Act  was  repealed,  and 
before  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  given  full 
toleration  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  same  year  (1719)  an  English  Act  was  passed 
declaring  that  “  The  English  Parliament,  had>  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  people  and  kingdom  of  Ireland.” 
Thus  was  forged  the  last  link  in  the  chain  vffiich 
subjected  the  Irish  to  the  English  Legislature. 


*  Witherow,  “  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  i.  p.  326. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  NON-SUBSCRIPTION  CONTROVERSY 

There  had  been  no  internal  divisions  in  the  Synod 
during  all  these  years  of  persecution  by  the  pre- 
latical  party,  and  in  spite  of  the  outward  troubles 
the  Church  was  progressing  rapidly.  But  soon 
after  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  we  notice  the 
beginnings  in  Ulster  of  an  important  movement 
which  was  the  cause  of  strife  inside  the  Church. 
This  movement  had  already  reached  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  the  latter  country  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Moderatism.  Those  who  belonged 
to  this  party  dominated  the  Synod  of  Ulster  during  a 
large  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  called 
non-subscribers  from  the  fact  that  their  ministers 
refused  to  subscribe  any  creed.  They  arose  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  were  somewhat  weakened 
in  1726  when  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  was  separated 
from  the  Synod,  but  they  soon  recovered  from  that 
check,  and  thirty  years  later  they  became  the  ruling 
power  in  the  Synod,  and  continued  to  influence 
the  people  of  Ulster  up  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
These  men  had  a  dislike  to  theological  tests  ;  their 
sermons  were  filled  with  moral  platitudes  and  made  no 
demand  on  the  spiritual  side  of  a  man’s  nature  ;  they 
were  fully  persuaded  that  they  had  a  monoply  of 

the  culture  and  the  learning  in  the  Church. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  ministers  in  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  had  come  from  the  Scotch  Kirk  ;  many 
of  them  had  been  driven  by  the  war  of  1689  back 
to  Scotland,  so  when  they  returned  to  Ireland 
after  peace  was  proclaimed,  they  were  inclined  to 
make  the  procedure  in  the  Synod  agree  with  the 
practice  in  the  mother  Church,  and  as  that  Church 
in  1690  made  it  compulsory  for  her  ministers  to 
sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  daughter  Church 
was  not  long  in  following  her  example.  In  1698  the 
following  overture  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Synod  of  Ulster :  "  That  vounef  men,  when 
licensai__±D  preach,  be  obliged  to  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  all  the  Articles  thereof,  as 
the  Confession  of  their  Faith.  This  law  appears" 
to  Tiave  been  a  dead  letter  to  a  large  extent,^  for 
seven  years  later  we  find  that  some  licentiates  had 
not  subscribed,  and  another  law  had  then  to  be 
passed,  which  for  a  time  was  generally  observed. 

What  in  all  probability  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  the  question,  and  made  her  pass  the 
overture  of  1705,  was  Thomas  Emlyn’s  case,  a  case 
which  makes  us  thankful  for  the  tolerance  and 
forbearance  of  this  century.  Emlyn  was  the  minister 
of  Wood  Street  congregation,  Dublin,  and  was 

* "  Records  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster.”  vol.  i.  pp.  22, 
30.  34- 

*  Kirkpatrick  wrote  in  1721  (“  Vindication,"  p.  18)  :  "  It  had 
obtain’d  for  some  years  before  [1705],  as  a  Custom  among  the 
Dissenters  in  the  North,  for  Candidates  to  profess  their  Assent 
to  it  at  their  Ordination  ;  but  even  that  Custom  was  introduced 
without  any  Act  of  their  Ecclesiastical  Assemblies  ;  there  being 
no  Act  for  making  it  a  Term  of  Communion  before  the  year  1705.” 
Kirkpatrick  was  ordained  in  1699,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  law  of  1698,  it  cannot  have  been  strictly  enforced. 
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suspected  of  being  an  Arian.  He  was  tried  before 
the  civil  court  and  found  guilty.  "  So  odious  did 
his  offence  appear  to  the  public  that  most  of  the 
lawyers  refused  to  plead  for  him,  and  those  who 
consented  to  do  so  were  interrupted  and  contra¬ 
dicted,  and  so  brow-beaten  of  the  court  that 
eventually  they  ceased  from  the  defence.”  Emlyn 
was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  “  to  pay 
£i,ooo  to  the  Queen  or  to  lie  in  jail  until  it  was 
paid,  and  to  find  security  for  good  behaviour  during 
life.”  A  paper  was  afterwards  attached  to  his 
breast  describing  his  crime  and  the  measure  of  his 
punishment,  and  he  “  was  led  round  the  Four 
Courts  like  a  captured  wild  beast  to  be  exposed  to 
the  rude  gaze  and  insults  of  the  populace.  Such 
was  religious  liberty  ”  ^  in  Ireland  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign.  At  the  end  of  Emlyn’s  imprisonment,  he 
settled  in  a  church  in  London,  but  after  a  time  he 
lost  his  hold  over  it,  and  the  congregation  melted 
away.  Unitarian  principles  never  seem  to  have  an 
enduring  hold  on  the  people.  This  case,  however,  had 
very  far-reaching  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  led 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1705  to  adopt  unanimously 
the  resolution,  ”  that  such  as  are  to  be  licens’d  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  subscribe  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  to  be  the  Confession  of  their  Faith, 
and  promise  to  adhere  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship, 
Discipline,  and  Goverment  of  this  Church  ;  as  also 
those  who  are  licens’d,  and  have  not  subscrib’d, 
be  oblig’d  to  subscribe  before  being  ordain’d  among 
us.”  2  At  this  meeting  of  Synod  were  present  John 

1  Witherow,  ‘‘Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  i.  pp.  136,  137. 

2  “  Records  of  General  Synod  of  Ulster,”  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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Abernethy  of  Antrim,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Templepatrick ;  and  as  the  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously,  it  seems  evident  that  they  agreed  to 
it ;  but  some  years  later  these  two  men  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Non-Subscribers  in  the  Synod. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  non-subscription 
movement  which  followed  was  the  establishing  of 
the  Belfast  Society  in  this  very  year  1705.  Its 
founder  and  its  leading  spirit  was  the  John  Abernethy 
mentioned  above.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral 
character,  a  painstaking  minister,  who  gave  much 
time  to  his  pastoral  work  and  who  endeavoured  with 
success,  while  in  Antrim,  to  bring  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  dwelt 
on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  He  was  an 
ardent  student  who  prepared  his  sermons  care¬ 
fully,  had  scholarly  tastes  and  great  intellectual 
power ;  it  was  indeed  his  love  of  literary  pursuits 
that  induced  him  to  found  this  society.  One  of  its 
first  members  was  Kirkpatrick.  None  could  doubt 
the  purity  of  his  motives  or  the  loftiness  of  his 
character.  He  was,  besides,  a  talented  man,  and  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  “  Presbyterian  Loyalty,” 
a  rather  dull  book  written  in  a  heavy  and  un¬ 
attractive  style,  but  containing  much  interesting 
information  and  authentic  documents  concerning 
the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
his  sermons  and  pamphlets,  his  English  is  by  no 
means  so  pointed  and  vigorous  as  Abernethy’s. 

The  Society  ^  consisted  of  ministers,  licentiates, 

^  For  this  account  of  the  Belfast  Society  see  "  Kirkpatrick’s 
Appendix  to  Duchal’s  sermon  on  the  death  of  Abernethy,” 
pp.  49-52. 
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and  students  of  divinity.  It  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sembled  the  Clerical  Clubs  of  the  present  day : 
at  every  meeting  three  or  four  chapters  of  the 
Bible  were  carefully  considered,  and  difficult  passages 
were  discussed  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  their 
real  meaning ;  the  substance  also  of  everything 
each  member  found  remarkable  in  the  books  he 
had  read  since  the  former  meeting  was  communicated 
and  examined,  and  a  dissertation  was  given  on  some 
select  subject,  “  no  man  disputing  for  victory,  but 
searching  impartially  into  all  that  could  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  for  finding  the  truth.” 
Also  when  they  met  together  sermons  were  preached 
on  such  matters  as  ”  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  the  nature  and  mischief  of 
schism  ;  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private 
judgment ;  the  sole  dominion  of  Christ  in  His 
own  kingdom  ;  the  nature,  power,  and  effects  of 
excommunication.”  At  first  the  meetings  of  the 
society  seem  to  have  been  held  in  Antrim,  but  in 
1706  Kirkpatrick  removed  to  Belfast,  and  soon 
afterwards  ”  Belfast  became  the  most  central  place 
for  their  meeting,  whence  arose  the  denomination 
of  the  Belfast  Society.”  By  assembling  together 
and  discussing  books  and  theological  problems, 
the  members  were  trained  to  think,  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  writing  and  in  speech,  to 
argue  and  reply  to  argument.”  In  this  way 
they  became  skilled  in  persuasion  and  practised 
in  debate.  The  most  talented  and  the  most 
broad-minded  men  of  the  Church  belonged  to  this 
Society. 

Licentiates  were  required  during  these  years  to 
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sign  the  Confession  of  Faith, ^  but  some  of  them 
soon  began  to  scruple  at  certain  phrases  in  it. 
Though  they  heartily  approved  of  its  substance, 
they  thought  it  touched  on  some  points  that  were 
not  essential,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  many 
Presbyteries  allowed  them  to  qualify  their  sub¬ 
scription  by  making  verbal  declarations  and  ex¬ 
planations  before  they  signed.  This  modification 
was  one  outward  result  of  the  discussions  at  the 
Belfast  Society.  For  some  years  its  members  had 
been  questioning  the  principle  of  subscription. 
They  indeed  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  but  they  insisted  that  no  minister  should 
be  required  to  declare  his  belief  in  any  creed  or 
confession  drawn  up  by  man.  As  Kirkpatrick 
says,  “  They  all  along  Deny’d  that  any  Power  on 
Earth  cou’d  make  anything  Necessary  in  Religion, 
or  Fix  any  Terms  of  Communion  which  were  not 
made  by  the  Exalted  Head  of  the  Church,”  and 
again  ”  they  cou’d  never  see  any  Divine  Institution 
for  the  Human  Words  of  any  Confessions,  or  for 
Imposing  Subscriptions  to  them.”  ^  These  men 
were  repeatedly  charged  with  being  Arians,  and  it 
was  even  alleged  against  them  that  their  refusal 
to  subscribe  the  Confession  was  only  an  attempt  to 
hide  their  Arianism.  But  it  is  certain  that  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Abernethy,  and  Haliday,  the  three  chief 
men  among  the  early  Non-Subscribers,  were  not 
Arians,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  they  and  their 
followers  honestly  believed  that  their  opinions  did 

E.g.  Michael  Bruce  signed  it  in  1708,  although  he  afterwards 
was  amongst  the  non-subscribers. 

•  See  “  Vindication,”  pp.  20,  21. 
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not  tend  in  that  direction.  The  objection  to  sub¬ 
scription  among  the  ministers  was,  as  we  have 
said  before,  only  part  of  a  larger  movement  which 
was  found  throughout  this  century  in  England, 
both  in  the  Established  Church  and  among  the 
Dissenters,  and  had  also  pushed  its  way  into 
Scotland. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Synod  to  the  teaching  of  the  Belfast  Society  was  a 
sermon  preached  by  Abernethy  at  its  meeting  in 
the  end  of  1719  on  ”  Religious  Obedience  founded 
on  Personal  Persuasion,”  in  which  he  held  the  view 
that  every  man  should  ”  enjoy  the  Freedom  of 
following  the  Light  of  his  Conscience,”  and  that 
the  great  test  of  a  man’s  religious  condition  was 
“  acting  sincerely  according  to  the  Inward  Con¬ 
viction  ”  of  his  mind.i  This  sermon  was  printed 
in  1720,  and  alarmed  the  Orthodox  party,  for  they 
feared  that  unsound  doctrine  was  creeping  into  the 
Synod,  and  one  of  them  termed  this  teaching  "  new 
light,”  ^  and  thus  this  phrase  was  commonly  used 
of  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  any  creed.  The 
question  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  next  Synod 
in  June  1720,  and  the  Pacific  Act  was  passed  in 
which  the  Synod  declared  that  they  were  determined 
to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  Confession  and  Cate¬ 
chisms  and  to  the  law  of  1705  making  it  compulsory 
for  licentiates  to  subscribe  these  ;  but  they  added 
that  if  anyone  had  any  scruples  about  any  phrase 
in  the  Confession,  he  might  ”  use  his  own  expres- 

1  p.  10. 

2  John  Malcome  of  Dunmurfy  used  this  epithet  in  1720  in  his 
answer  to  Abernethy’s  sermon. 
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sions,”  which  the  Presbytery  was  to  accept,  pro¬ 
viding  that  they  judge  him  “  sound  in  the  Faith,” 
and  that  this  rule  should  apply  to  ”  all  Intrants  into 
the  Ministry,”  “  though  they  have  been  licens’d  or 
ordain’d  elsewhere.”  ^ 

This  act  was  intended  as  a  compromise  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  was  not  strictly  carried  out  by  the  non¬ 
subscribing  party.  Within  five  weeks  after  it  was 
passed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haliday,  a  member  of  the 
Belfast  Society,  at  his  installation  refused  “  re¬ 
solutely  to  sign  the  Confession  in  any  form,”  and 
instead  of  subscribing  it,  he  handed  in  a  document 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  sincerely  believed  the 
Scriptures  “to  be  the  only  rule  of  revealed  religion 
and  a  sufficient  test  of  orthodoxy,”  and  that  he 
found  ”  all  the  essential  articles  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  to  be  contained  in  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  which  articles  I  receive  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  *  Haliday 
evidently  acted  in  this  way  with  the  purpose  of 
introducing  into  the  Church  the  practice  of  non-sub¬ 
scription  to  all  creeds.  Although  the  members  of  the 
Belfast  Presbytery  violated  the  Pacific  Act  in  doing  so, 
they  decided  to  instal  him.  Like  Abernethy  and  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Haliday  was  an  upright  and  honourable 
man,  evidently  acting  according  to  the  light  of  his 
conscience.  He  was  also  a  man  of  intellectual 
ability,  and  his  first  book,  “  Reasons  against  the 
Imposition  of  Subscription,”  which  was  published 
in  1724,  was,  as  Witherow  says,  “  a  clear  and  powerful 

*  "  Records  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,"  vol.  i.  pp.  521-2. 

*  Reid,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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pamphlet,”  in  which  *'  he  states  his  case  against 
subscription  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  state  it, 
and  discusses  the  subject  in  a  more  effective  manner 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.”  ^ 

Four  members  of  the  Belfast  Presbytery  protested 
against  his  installation,  and  thus  his  case  came  before 
the  Synod  of  1721.  To  allay  the  fear  that  the  Synod 
had  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  declaring  that  its  members  believed  in  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  bring  to 
trial  any  one  who  should  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
The  members  of  the  Belfast  Society  refused  their 
support  to  this  declaration,  ”  not  because  they 
disbelieved  the  Article  of  Christ’s  Supreme  Deity, 
for  this  Article  they  professed  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  believe,  but  because  they  in  their  Judge¬ 
ments  are  against  all  Authoritative  Decisions  of 
Human  tests  of  Orthodoxy.”  ^ 

The  case  of  Haliday  was  then  brought  forward. 
Although  he  had  signed  the  Confession  when  he  was 
licensed  at  Rotterdam,  at  this  Synod  he  refused  to 
subscribe  it  again,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  scmples 
“  against  the  Submitting  to  Human  Tests  of  Divine 
truths.”  ^  After  a  long  discussion  his  case  was 
dropped,  and  thus  the  Synod,  by  consenting  to  his 
installation,  allowed  its  law  to  be  trampled  upon. 
But  in  order  to  dispel  the  suspicions  that  were 
gaining  ground  in  the  Church,  the  Synod  resolved 
to  allow  any  of  its  members  who  were  willing  to 
subscribe  the  Confession,  to  do  so,  and  there- 

‘  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  i.  p.  273. 

^  “  Records  of  General  Synod  of  Ulster,”  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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upon  ninety-eight  ministers  and  thirty-five  elders  ^ 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  following  declaration  : 
"  Reserveing  to  our  selves  the  benefit  of  the  pacific 
Act,  we  believe  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith 
to  be  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore,  as 
such,  by  this  our  subscription,  we  do  own  the  said 
Confession  as  the  confession  of  our  faith.”  ^  The 
members  of  the  Belfast  Society  vehemently  opposed 
this  voluntary  subscription,  and  from  this  time  they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Non-Subscribers.  But 
before  the  Synod  rose,  it  passed  the  Charitable 
Declaration,  calling  upon  the  people  to  look  upon 
Non-Subscription  “  as  a  matter  wherein  Christians 
and  ministers  are  to  Exercise  mutual  forbearance 
towards  one  another.”  ® 

This  dispute  continued  year  after  year  in  Synod 
after  Synod  in  one  form  or  another,  until  the  Synod  of 
1725,  when  it  was  decided  that  all  the  non-subscribing 
ministers  should  form  one  Presbytery,^  which  was 
henceforth  known  as  the  Non-Subscribing  Presbytery 
of  Antrim.  In  the  following  year  they  were  excluded 
from  ministerial  communion  with  their  brethren, 
as  the  orthodox  party  knew  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  a  Presbytery  of  the  Synod,  they  would 
license  and  ordain  without  insisting  on  subscription.® 
If  we  count  two  subscribing  ministers  who  joined 
them,  those  debarred  numbered  sixteen  in  all. 

Thus  ended  the  great  conflict  of  the  seven  Synods 
(1720-26).  But  the  ejection  of  the  Antrim  Pres¬ 
bytery  did  not  decide  the  question  of  subscription. 

‘  Their  names  are  given  in  the  ''  Records  of  the  Synod,”  vol.  ii. 
pp.  20-1. 

*  See  “  Records  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,”  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  15.  ‘  Ibid.,  p.  96.  ^  p.  joS. 
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The  Non-Subscribers  were  not  cut  oft  from  Christian 
fellowship,  nor  from  ministerial  communion  in 
religious  ordinances  and  sacraments.  They  could 
still  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Synod,  and  ad¬ 
minister  ordinances  to  their  members.  They  were 
excluded  merely  from  fellowship  in  Church  Courts, 
and  there  were  some  who  sympathized  with  them 
stUl  in  the  Synod. 

These  men  have  been  condemned  by  most  of  the 
historians  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
severest  manner,  but  in  the  kindlier  light  of  the 
present  day  we  can  judge  them  more  fairly.  We 
may  describe  their  views  as  broad  and  tolerant. 
They  helped  to  enlighten  the  Church,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  to  meet  the  more  liberal  views  of  the  next 
century.  They  served  to  protect  her  from  bigotry 
and  dogmatism,  and  to  keep  her  faith  sane,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  divorced  from  culture  and  learning. 
Had  her  members,  however,  been  left  entirely  under 
the  guidance  of  these  men,  her  spirituality  would 
have  suffered.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  the 
deepest  religious  insight,  but  the  majority  did  not 
preach  anything  higher  than  a  moral  life  which 
would  have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  the  Church 
from  becoming  a  wreck  in  the  stormy  days  which 
lay  before  her. 

This  craving  for  liberty  in  religion  was  also 
spreading  over  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
teaching  of  many  of  the  professors  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  was  much  coloured  by  it,  especially 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Most  of  the 
Ulster  students  for  the  ministry  attended  classes 
there,  and  consequently  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
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law  requiring  subscription  to  the  Confession  was 
frequently  violated  in  the  Synod.  Professor  Simson, 
who  occupied  the  Divinity  Chair  in  Glasgow,  was 
accused  of  teaching  Arianism  to  the  students.  He 
was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and,  after  a  long  trial,  was 
suspended  perpetually  from  his  Chair  in  the  year 
1729.  It  seemed  that  he  had  used  expressions  that 
were  at  least  incautious  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  the  Church  showed  by  their  decision  that 
they  had  not  departed  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leechman,  who  was  one  of  his  successors  in 
the  same  Chair,  was  a  saintly  Moderate.  He  had  a 
wonderful  influence  over  his  students.  It  has  been  said 
of  him^  that  “  the  judicious  choice  and  arrangement 
of  his  matter  formed  the  most  instructive  set  of 
lectures  of  theology,  that  had,  it  was  thought,  ever 
been  delivered  in  Scotland.”  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  his  tolerance,  and  also  for  his 
piety.  We  are  told  ^  that  ”  his  appearance  was  that 
of  an  ascetic,  reduced  by  fasting  and  prayer,  but 
he  delivered  his  sermons  with  such  fervent  spirit 
and  in  so  persuasive  a  manner  as  captivated  every/ 
audience.”  These  things,  his  love  of  letters,  his 
ability,  and  his  devoutness  gave  him  much  influence 
over  his  classes. 

In  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  was  lectur¬ 
ing  at  this  time  a  brilliant  Irishman,  Francis 
Hutcheson,  son  of  the  minister  of  Armagh,  who  had 
studied  under  Simson,  and  who  shares  with  Leech 

*  Carlyle,  "  Minister  of  Inveresk,”  quoted  by  John  Watson  in 
"  The  Scot  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  p.  238. 

»  Ibid. 
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man  the  credit  of  freeing  the  Scotch  pulpit  in  the 
eighteenth  century  from  narrow  views  and  pre¬ 
judices  and  of  imbuing  its  ministers  with  a  large 
and  catholic  spirit.  While  the  majority  of  the 
students  for  the  Irish  ministry  were  drinking  in  the 
teaching  of  these  lecturers,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  were  little  by  little 
adopting  “New  Light  “  principles. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  became  still  more  Moderate 
in  its  tendencies,  and  laid  less  and  less  emphasis 
on  dogma  in  its  religious  teaching.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Antrim  Presbytery  was  driven  out  of  the 
Synod,  but  as  the  years  passed  the  two  drew  closer 
to  each  other.  The  Presbytery  usually  got  its 
ministers  from  the  Synod,  and  sometimes  it  happened 
that  when  a  member  of  the  latter  body  received  a 
call  to  one  of  the  churches  of  the  non-subscribing 
Presbytery,  he  refused  to  be  placed  under  its  juris¬ 
diction,  and  the  church,  in  order  to  secure  him  as  its 
minister,  passed  with  him  back  to  the  Synod.  For 
example,  the  second  congregation  of  Belfast  became 
vacant  in  1744,  on  the  death  of  Kirkpatrick,  and 
called  Gilbert  Kennedy  to  be  its  minister.  Since 
1726  this  congregation  had  been  connected  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  but  when  Kennedy  be¬ 
came  its  pastor,  he  did  not  lose  his  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  in  the  Synod  :  on  his  installation  the  con¬ 
gregation  returned  to  the  main  body  of  the  Church. 
Again,  contrariwise,  in  1764,  Campbell,  who  was  min¬ 
ister  of  the  non-subscribing  congregation  of  Antrim, 
accepted  a  call  to  Armagh,  which  belonged  to  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  Thus  at  this  time  the  distinction 
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between  subscription  and  non-subscription  was 
practically  non-existent.  M'Dowell  of  Ballykelly, 
writing  in  1775,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  that 
year  the  ministers  who  were  in  favour  of  adhering  to 
the  Confession  were  the  minority  of  the  Synod.  He 
informs  us  also  that  there  were  many  Presbyteries 
where  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  never  mentioned  in 
cases  of  licence  and  ordination,  and  where  not  one  of 
the  members  approved  of  its  theological  principles. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  after  this  time  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Bangor  continued  to  license  and  ordain 
without  any  reference  to  the  Confession. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  ministers  of  the  Synod  in  their  sermons  dealt 
altogether  with  ethical  teaching,  and  did  not  lay 
enough  emphasis  on  spiritual  truths.  But  there 
were  also  a  few  Evangelicals  here  and  there,  of 
whom  the  two  following  were  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished —  M'Dowell  of  Ballykelly,  and  Elder, 
minister  in  Finvoy  from  1780  to  1843.  The  latter, 
who  was  called  “  The  Gun  of  the  Gospel,”  urged  his 
brethren  in  the  Presbytery  and  in  the  Synod  again 
and  again  to  adopt  the  principle  of  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  he  was 
like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  nineteenth  century  was  somewhat  advanced 
that  the  principle  for  which  he  contended  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  carried. 

During  these  years  it  is  probable  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Antrim  was  quite  as  orthodox  as  the  Synod 
which  cast  it  out.  We  have  seen  that  the  ministers 
of  the  one  readily  became  ministers  of  the  other. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  friendly  overtures 
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were  made  by  the  Synod  to  this  non-subscribing 
Presbytery.  It  was  admitted  to  ecclesiastical 
brotherhood,  its  ministers  were  repeatedly  invited 
to  sit  and  deliberate  at  its  annual  meetings,  and  for 
many  years  their  names  were  returned  in  the  Minutes, 
as  having  attended  those  meetings,  and  occasionally 
the  members  took  part  in  the  debates ;  ^  further 
its  licentiates  were  permitted  to  officiate  in  the 
pulpits  and  preach  in  the  vacancies  of  the  Synod. 

'  See  Minutes  of  1798, 1800  (pro  re  nata  Oct.),  1801-1803,  1805, 
and  1806.  In  1801  it  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  could  vote  as  to  the  place  of  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod,  In  1816  (Nov.)  they  were  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  Clerkship.  Reports  were  received  by  the  Synod  from  the 
Antrim  Presbytery  in  the  year  1805,  and  again  from  the  years 
1808  to  1820.  In  1806  a  report  was  evidently  expected,  for 
the  Minutes  note  that  they  "  made  no  report.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  SECEDERS 

While  this  tide  of  Moderatism  was  sweeping  over 
the  country,  there  arose  a  counter-tide  which  v/as 
evangelical  in  its  aim.  It  began  in  Scotland,  and 
soon  spread  to  Ireland.  When  Presbyterianism 
was  established  as  the  National  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1690  private  patronage  was  abolished,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  minister  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  heritors  and  the  elders,  and  if  the  people 
approved  of  the  nominee,  he  became  their  minister. 
All  went  well  till  1712  when  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  changed  the  custom,  and  handed  over 
the  right  of  electing  the  minister  to  lay  patrons  : 
this  measure  was  very  unpopular,  and  loud  pro¬ 
tests  were  raised  by  the  Church,  but  they  were  of 
no  avail.  At  the  beginning  these  patrons  did  not 
exercise  their  rights  very  freely ;  it  was  only 
gradually  that  they  assumed  control  of  the  choice 
of  ministers.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  against 
this  exercise  of  power,  but  it  did  not  take  shape  till 
1732  when  Ebenezer  Erskine  preached  a  strong 
sermon  against  patronage,  for  which  he  was  censured 
by  the  next  General  Assembly.  He  and  three  other 
ministers  protested,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  suspended  from  their  office.  They  then  left 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  at  Gairney  Bridge  three 
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miles  from  Kinross  in  December  1733  they  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves  into  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
and  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  ministers.  They  were  devout  men,  and  soon 
they  had  many  followers  who  were  called  Seceders, 
because  they  had  left  the  old  Church.  The  move¬ 
ment  grew  rapidly  amongst  those  of  the  Scotch  people 
in  whom  the  Covenanting  fire  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  stUl  burnt,  and  who  were  tired  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Moderates  of  the  time,  and  many  churches 
were  established. 

In  Ireland  there  was  no  lay  patronage,  but  there 
was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many  with  the 
New  Light  principles,  which  were  gradually  taking 
hold  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  and  by  these 
people  the  Seceders  with  their  evangelical  doctrine 
were  gladly  welcomed.  There  was  another  cause 
for  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Seceders  in  many 
parts  of  Ulster  :  the  Regium  Donum,  which  was  used 
to  supplement  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Synod,  was  a  fixed  sum,  and  therefore  the  clergy  were 
not  anxious  for  an  increase  in  their  numbers,  for  that 
would  diminish  their  incomes.  As  the  Regium 
Donum  was  not  given  to  the  Seceders  till  many  years 
later,  there  was  no  barrier  to  the  founding  of  new 
congregations  by  members  of  that  Church. 

The  first  Secession  congregation  in  Ulster  was 
Lylehill,  a  little  north  of  Belfast.  It  was  started 
because  the  people  in  that  district  lived  a  long 
distance  from  the  church  at  Templepatrick,  and 
also  because  of  a  private  quarrel  between  a  member 
and  the  minister.^  In  1742  a  deputation  was  sent 

*  See  Classon  Porter,  “  Ulster  Biographical  Sketches,”  Series  i. 
P-  37- 
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to  the  Secession  Presbytery  in  Scotland  asking  for 
supplies  for  the  Presbyterians  of  Lylehill,  and  in 
August  Thomas  Ballentine,  a  licentiate  of  that 
Church,  came  over  and  preached  to  the  people 
there.  In  the  following  years  other  licentiates  came 
to  minister  to  the  congregation,  and  great  crowds 
came  to  their  services:  finally,  in  July  1746,  Isaac 
Patton  was  called  by  the  people  and  ordained  in 
Lylehill.  The  ordination  took  place  in  the  open 
air  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  ground,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  Patton  preached  either  in  the  open  air 
or  in  barns  or  private  houses.^  He  had  a  large 
parish  to  superintend,  for  both  Belfast  and  Lisburn 
as  well  as  Lylehill  were  comprised  in  it :  many  of 
the  Lisburn  people  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
minister  and  also  with  the  Synod,  and  therefore 
gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  Patton  when  he  came 
to  Lylehill.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  described  him  as 
a  little  active  sharp-eyed  man,  whose  zeal  was  un¬ 
tiring,  and  whose  sincerity  was  never  doubted. 
“  His  character  was  unspotted,  and  his  natural 
abilities  were  respectable,  although  little  improved 
by  education."  He  was  a  bitter  controversialist, 
and  was  noted  for  his  quaint,  remarkable,  and 
forcible  sayings.  On  one  occasion  he  described  a 
church  where  new-light  doctrine  was  taught  as 
having  "  a  gude  shell  but  a  bad  kernel.”  We  have 
an  illustration  of  the  customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
unseemly  abuses  that  took  place,  in  Dr.  Montgomeiy’s 
account  of  a  communion  Sabbath  at  Lylehill.  "  At 
Mr.  Patton’s  summer  Sacrament  several  thousand 

*  Classon  Porter,  “Ulster  Biographical  Sketches,”  Series  i. 
p.  38. 
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usually  congregated.  The  meeting-house  was  choked 
up.  Two  ministers  were  preaching  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  green.  Tents  for  all  kinds  of  refresh¬ 
ments  were  erected  on  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
highway,  and  drunkenness  and  folly  profaned  the 
day  of  rest.  Crowds  of  dissolute  or  thoughtless 
persons  came  from  Belfast,  and  over  a  wide  circuit 
of  country  ‘  Lyle  Fair  ’  was  considered  a  favourite 
place  of  amusement.”  ^ 

In  spite  of  these  abuses,  the  cause  of  the  Seceders 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  April  1750  the  first  Secession 
Presbytery  was  formed  in  Ulster  by  Patton, 
Arrot,  and  Stewart,  at  Artikelly,  near  Limavady ; 
about  a  year  later  the  second  Presbytery  was 
constituted  by  Black,  Mayne,^  and  Clark  in 
William  M'Kinley’s  field  ®  at  Cahans,  in  County 
Monaghan.  The  former  of  these  Presbyteries  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Anti-burghers,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Burghers.  This  division  was  due  to  an  unfortunate 
dispute  which  took  place  amongst  the  Seceders  in 
Scotland  over  the  taking  of  an  oath  which  the 
burgesses  in  some  towns  had  to  swear.  A  portion 
of  the  Church  objected  to  their  members  taking  this 
oath,  and  they  called  themselves  Anti-burghers, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  members  who  took 
the  oath,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Burghers. 
The  Church  split  up  into  these  two  sections,  which 
bitterly  opposed  each  other.  The  dissension  spread 

*  Classon  Porter,  "  Ulster  Biographical  Sketches,”  Series  i. 
pp.  39,  40. 

^  He  was  great-grandfather  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  the 
novelist,  and  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Heron,  D.D.,  Belfast. 

^  This  field  was  “  long  considered  classic  ground  by  Irish 
Seceders.”  Reid  (Killen),  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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even  to  the  members  of  the  same  family,  and  was 
the  cause  of  much  acrimony  and  strife.  John 
Watson  tells  us  in  that  very  interesting  book  of  his, 
“  The  Scot  of  the  i8th  Century,”  ^  that  the  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  who  was  a  Burgher,  “  married 
a  minister  who  became  an  Anti-burgher.  When 
her  husband  returned  from  the  Synod  which  ex¬ 
communicated  the  Erskines,  she  met  him  at  the 
manse  door  with  an  anxious  look.  He  came  with 
bent  head  and  in  evident  distress.  ‘  Well ! '  she  said. 
He  was  silent.  She  followed  him  into  the  study, 
and  repeated  her  question,  ‘  Well  ?  ’  After  a  long 
pause  he  replied,  ‘  We  have  excommunicated  them.’ 
‘  You  have  excommunicated  my  father  and  my 
uncle  !  You  are  my  husband,  but  never  more  shall 
you  be  minister  of  mine.’  She  kept  her  word, 
and  joined  the  Burgher  congregation  in  Jedburgh.” 
The  Anti-burghers  thus  passed  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  upon  their  fellow-Christians  merely 
because  the  latter  would  not  exclude  from  Church 
membership  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  a 
burgess.  This  oath  that  split  the  Secession  Church 
in  Scotland  was  not  imposed  in  any  of  the  Irish 
boroughs.  Yet  the  division  was  carried  across  the 
Channel,  and  for  seventy  years  we  have  two  branches 
of  the  Secession  Church  in  Ulster — the  Burghers 
and  the  Anti-burghers — the  one  working  mainly 
in  Down,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone,  the  other  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  in  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  North  Derry. ^ 
The  same  division  amongst  the  Seceders  was 
also  found  in  America.  ”  The  controversy  between 
them  became  so  bitter  .  .  .  that  the  ministers  and 

*  P.  32.  *  See  Latimer,  p.  467. 
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members  of  these  little  kindred  but  contentious 
sects  seemed  more  tolerant  towards  Christian  bodies 
more  widely  separated  from  them  in  origin  and 
creed  than  they  were  toward  one  another.  Rev. 
Peter  M'Millan,  a  flaming  argumentative  Anti¬ 
burgher  in  South  Carolina,  full  of  the  prejudice 
and  violence  of  his  party  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  asserted  that  he  would  rather 
commune  with  the  devil  in  hell  than  with  a  Rev.  Mr 
Clark,  a  pious  and  devoted  pioneer  preacher  among  the 
Associate  Presbyterians  in  America  at  that  time.”  ^ 

In  contradistinction  to  the  ministers  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  who  were  Moderates  for  the  most  part,  the 
Seceders  were  Evangelicals.  They  were,  however, 
”  reasonable  preachers  of  the  Gospel,”  appealing  not 
only  to  a  man’s  emotions,  but  also  to  his  mind,  and 
building  up  their  hearers  in  sound  doctrine,  and 
they  had  a  burning  desire  to  spread  religion  through¬ 
out  the  province.  The  most  outstanding  of  the 
early  Seceders  was  Dr.  Thomas  Clark  of  Cahans 
(1751-64).  A  short  sketch  of  his  ministry  will  give 
us  the  best  idea  of  the  work  of  this  Church  in  Ulster, 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend. 
Dr.  Clark  had  not  the  high  culture  or  the  literary 
power  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  ;  in  his  writings 
he  was  very  narrow  in  his  views,  and  could  not  see 
any  good  in  his  opponents.  He  was  most  persistent 
in  censuring  them,  accusing  them  of  ”  baptizing 
the  children  of  ignorant  and  immoral  parents, 
admitting  to  communion  persons  who  do  not  observe 

‘  "  The  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians  in  Monroe  County,  Indiana," 
by  James  A.  Woodburn,  p.  467.  M'Millan  had  been  minister  in 
Ahoghill,  Co.  Antrim. 
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family  worship,  neglecting  to  visit  and  catechize 
the  people,  reading  their  sermons,  and  stuffing  them 
with  mere  morality  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gospel, 
not  denouncing  publicly  prevailing  sins,  profaning 
the  Sabbath,  neglecting  domestic  prayer,  and  un¬ 
becoming  deportment  in  general.”  ^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  accusations  were  highly  coloured 
by  Clark,  for  he  made  the  most  of  any  fault  he  could 
find.  The  persistent  charges  he  brought  against 
the  Synod  were  the  cause  of  the  great  hostility  of 
their  people  against  him,  and  in  January  1754, 
he  was  arrested  on  the  accusation  of  two  elders 
of  the  Church  at  Ballybay,  and  was  charged  with 
disloyalty.  The  only  foundation  for  this  charge 
was  that  he  disapproved  of  the  practice  then  existing 
in  Ulster  of  a  man’s  kissing  the  Bible  in  confirmation 
of  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  he  called 
upon  men  to  swear  with  uplifted  hands.  In  addition 
there  was  the  fact  that  he  had  scruples  about  taking 
the  Abjuration  Oath.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  charge  made  against  him  was  due  to  sectarian 
jealousy,  and  it  forms,  as  Witherow  says,*^  ”  one 
of  the  most  humiliating  acts  in  our  whole  history.” 
He  was  put  into  the  Monaghan  prison,  and  lay  there 
for  ten  weeks.  His  own  people  never  deserted  him, 
and  brought  their  children  to  the  prison  to  be 
baptized  by  him,  and  on  one  occasion  he  even 
performed  a  marriage  ceremony  there.  When  the 
judge  of  assize  came  on  his  rounds,  he  at  once 
set  Dr.  Clark  at  liberty,  as  the  charges  against  him 
could  not  be  sustained.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 

‘Witherow,  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  ii.  p.  91. 

*  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  ii.  p.  89. 
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still  traditions  among  the  older  people  in  Monaghan 
"  of  Dr.  Clark  with  his  Scottish  brogue  and  Highland 
bonnet,  and  long  gaunt  figure,  dashing  away  over 
the  country  on  horseback,  and  carrying  the  treasures 
of  the  Gospel  with  him  to  distant  hamlets  and 
villages.”  ^  In  the  year  1764  he  received  a  call 
from  America  which  he  accepted,  and  thirty  years 
afterwards,  just  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  Pastoral 
Letter  to  his  congregation  at  Cahans,  in  which  he 
gave  his  reasons  for  leaving  them.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  it ; — ”  For  two  or  three  years 
before  we  parted,  I  observed  a  coolness  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  public  worship  ;  nor  had  I  heard  of  any 
person  alarmed  or  edified,  by  any  of  the  holy 
ordinances,  for  a  great  while ;  also,  some  sad 
scandals  happened,  even  among  those  who  had 
been  communicants.  All  these  led  me,  sorrowfully, 
to  suppose  that  my  usefulness  among  you  was  all 
over.  ‘  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  ’  Your 
youth  began  to  be  weary  in  repeating  their  chapters 
and  catechisms  between  sermons ;  others  began 
to  neglect  secret  prayer  in  the  interval  of  public 
worship  ;  unprofitable  talk  took  place.  Some  ap¬ 
peared,  in  practice,  to  adopt  the  Quaker’s  opinion, 
that  very  little  or  no  salary  should  be  paid  to 
ministers,  though  it  be  God’s  express  ordinance, 
I  Cor.  ix.  14.  ‘  The  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they 

who  honestly  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  by  the 
Gospel.’  Finding  myself  unfit  for  giving  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  most  of  you  not  so  fit  as  could  be  wished, 
for  receiving  it,  that  ordinance  was  neglected  for 
two  years.  One  of  your  number  then  urged  me  to 

*  Witherow,  ''  Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  ii.  p.  93. 
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give  it,  saying,  '  Christ  among  all  His  hearers  found 
but  twelve  ;  He  gave  it  to  that  few ;  I  am  sure 
you  will  yet  find  twelve  among  this  people.’  ”  ^ 

He  was  found  dead  in  his  study  shortly  afterwards, 
with  a  copy  of  this  letter  spread  out  before  him. 

The  Seceding  ministers  came  into  every  parish 
where  there  was  an  opening,  and  established  churches 
even  in  those  places  where  the  ministers  of  the 
Synod  were  evangelicals.  The  result  of  their 
energy  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1792,  forty-six 
years  after  they  entered  Ulster,  their  congregations 
amounted  to  forty-six  (an  addition  of  one  each 
year),  and  seventeen  years  later  this  number  had 
doubled.  During  those  years  very  few  churches 
were  added  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

*  "A  Pastoral  and  Farewell  Letter  to  the  Associate  Congregation 
of  Presbyterians  in  Ballibay  New  Erection,”  by  their  former 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Clark,  pp.  27-8. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  great  drain  of  men,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  chiefly  to  France.  Soon  after  1700, 
a  similar  drain  began  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
an  opposite  direction,  across  the  sea  to  America : 
this  continued  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  it  is 
computed  that  at  least  200,000  people  left  Ulster 
during  that  time.  All  these  people  set  sail  from 
the  shores  of  Ireland  with  great  bitterness  in  their 
hearts  against  England — the  Southerners  fought 
against  her  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
Northerners,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  took  the  side 
of  the  American  patriots  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

Attempts  had  been  made  at  different  times  by  the 
Ulster  Scot  to  settle  in  America.  The  first  was  in 
1636  when  Blair  and  Livingstone  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  avoid  religious  perse¬ 
cution.  Their  plans  were  only  defeated,  as  we  saw, 
by  the  fury  of  the  storms  they  encountered.  In 
1682  the  thoughts  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  again 
turned  to  America,  as  the  prelatic  Church  was  once 
more  wreaking  its  vengeance  upon  them.  Some  of 
them  set  sail  for  the  new  country,  landed  there  and 

successfully  built  up  new  homes  for  themselves. 
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Each  year  saw  other  families  set  forth  from  the 
North  until  many  small  colonies  were  formed  across 
the  sea.  They  soon  began  to  build  churches,  and 
they  applied  to  the  home  country  for  ministers.  In 
response  to  a  call  from  Maryland,  Francis  Mackemie 
was  sent  over  by  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan.  He 
established  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  colonies, 
and  later  on  organized  the  first  American  Presbytery, 
and  founded  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America.  He  was  a  typical  Ulster  Scot.  Thomas 
Cary  Johnson  says  of  him,  “  he  was  a  man  of  fervid 
piety,  strong  intellectuality,  vigorous  will  power, 
attractive  address,  tact,  and  general  all-round  en¬ 
dowments.  Indisposed  to  excite  unnecessary  an¬ 
tagonisms,  he  was  an  invincible  fighter  for  what  he 
regarded  due  to  right.”  ^  There  was  one  memor¬ 
able  occasion  when,  singlehanded,  he  fought  the 
battle  for  religious  liberty  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  when  he  was  tried 
before  him  in  the  Council  Chamber,  he  displayed 
not  only  great  ability  but  also  much  Christian 
courtesy.  Though  the  Governor  treated  him  with 
arrogance  and  contempt,  which  was  galling  in  the 
greatest  degree,  Mackemie  never  lost  his  temper, 
gave  his  answers  calmly  and  quietly,  and  at  the 
same  time  fought  courageously  for  his  rights.^ 

There  were  two  great  causes  which,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  increased  this 
emigration  to  America  ;  the  first  was  the  restrictions 
on  the  woollen  trade  passed  in  1698,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  commerce  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  second 

*  "  Virginia  Presbyterianism,”  p.  14. 

’  T.  C.  Johnson,  “  Virginia  Presbyterianism,”  pp.  14,  17-24. 
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was  the  enforcing  of  the  Sacramental  Test  Act  of 
1704,  which  prevented  any  Presbyterian  holding 
an  office  civil  or  military  under  the  Crown.  From 
that  time  and  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  people  were  harassed  almost  beyond  endurance, 
and  this  further  added  to  the  number  of  emigrants. 
Those  who  crossed  the  sea  during  these  thirty  years 
(1682-1712)  settled  chiefly  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Carolina.^ 

The  second  tide  of  emigration  to  America  dates 
from  the  year  1718.  That  year  forms  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  Ulster  emigration,  for  it  was  then 
that  the  exodus  assumed  overwhelming  proportions. 
It  continued  in  a  constant  stream  for  almost  thirty 
years.  About  1718  the  rents  were  raised  by  many 
of  the  landlords  of  the  province,  beginning  with 
the  Clothworkers’  estate  in  County  Derry.®  The 
leases  had  run  out,  and  large  fines  were  levied  for 
their  renewal ;  the  people  were  unable  to  make  these 
heavy  payments,  and  were  forced  to  emigrate. 
We  read  of  large  districts  being  almost  depopulated, 
and  such  was  the  attachment  between  a  minister 
and  his  people  that  entire  congregations,  led  by  their 
beloved  pastors,  left  the  country  for  ever.  The 
Rev.  James  M‘ Gregor,  minister  of  Aghadoey  in  the 
County  of  Londonderry,  crossed  the  Atlantic  that 

1  Hanna,  “  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  and  vol.  ii. 
pp.  6-13.  The  towns  that  sprang  up  where  they  settled  were 
often  named  after  the  places  from  which  the  colonists  had 
migrated  in  Ireland.  Thus  we  find  Belfast,  Derry,  Londonderry, 
Antrim,  Ballymoney  and  similar  names. 

*  Lecky,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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summer  with  a  large  number  of  his  people. ^  Before 
leaving  he  preached  to  his  congregation  from  the 
words  of  Moses,  “  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence.”  Pie  gives  us  his  reasons 
for  setting  out — first,  to  avoid  oppression  and 
cruel  bondage  ;  second,  to  shun  persecution  and 
designed  ruin;  third,  to  withdraw  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  idolators  ;  and,  lastly,  to  have  freedom 
of  worship. 2  When  they  reached  America,  they 
founded  a  city  in  New  Hampshire  which  they  called 
Londonderry,  in  remembrance  of  the  city  which  they 
had  defended  in  1689.  M'Gregor  had  been  within 
the  walls  of  Derry  during  the  siege,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  fired  the  large  gun  from  the  tower  of 
the  Cathedral  which  announced  to  the  besieged 
that  the  relieving  ships  were  approaching.  When  he 
died  in  1729,  ‘‘  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave 
in  that  new  Derry  beyond  the  seas  by  those  who 
had  been  his  fellow-defenders  in  the  memorable 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  Foyle.”  ^  He,  like  many 
others,  died  an  outcast  from  his  native  land.  This 
was  the  reward  meted  out  to  the  heroes  who 
had  fought  so  bravely  and  preserved  Ireland  from 
the  dominion  of  James.  After  M'Gregor’s  death 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Clerk  of  Kilrea  (or  Boveedy), 
who  had  resigned  his  congregation  in  Ulster  and 
gone  out  to  America,  accepted  the  call  of  the  people 

'  Another  well-known  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clark  of 
Cahans  who  set  sail  in  1764  with  300  of  his  congregation. 

*  Witherow,  "  Presbyterian  Memorials,"  Series  ii.  p.  2. 

^  Note  by  F.  J.  Bigger  to  “  Ulster  Settlers  in  America,"  by 
Murphy,  in  "Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology."  Witherow  tells  the 
same  story  of  Matthew  Clerk.  "  Presbyterian  Memorials," 
Series  i.  pp.  241,  245. 
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of  Londonderry,  some  of  whom  had  been  members 
previously  of  his  church  in  Ireland.  There  he 
ministered  for  more  than  five  years.  Of  him  it 
has  been  written — 

"  Priest  and  teacher  of  the  town, 

Long  as  stands  good  Londonderry, 

With  its  stories  sad  and  merry. 

Shall  thy  name  be  handed  down 
As  a  man  of  prayer  and  mark. 

Grave  and  reverend  Matthew  Clerk.”  * 

The  harvests  from  1720  to  1730  in  Ulster  were 
poor,  with  the  result  that  food  was  so  scarce  that  at 
times  the  point  of  actual  famine  was  reached. 
This  drove  the  people  in  increased  numbers  to  set 
sail  for  the  land  of  plenty  across  the  ocean.  As 
Hanna  says,  "  the  country  was  utterly  wretched 
and  broken-hearted.  Its  agriculture  was  miserable, 
and  chronic  scarcity  alternated  with  actual  famine  : 
it  had  little  commerce  and  no  manufactures,  save 
the  slowly  increasing  linen  manufacture  of  Ulster.”  ^ 
In  1728  Archbishop  Boulter  writes  in  a  letter  ”  that 
4,200  men,  women,  and  children,  have  been  shipped  off 
from  hence  for  the  West  Indies  [i.e.  North  America] 
within  three  years.  .  .  .  The  whole  North  is  in  a 
ferment  at  present,  and  people  every  day  engaging 
one  another  to  go  next  year  to  the  West  Indies.  .  .  . 
The  worst  is,  that  it  affects  only  Protestants,  and 
reigns  chiefly  in  the  North.”  During  the  following 
year  even  greater  numbers  left  the  country,  for  we 
are  told  that  5,655  Irish  arrived  in  the  colony  of 

^  Marian  Douglas  in  "  Londonderry  [in  America]  Celebration 
of  1869,"  p.  59.  Clerk’s  successor  there  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone. 

^  Hanna,  “  The' Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  i.  p.  621. 
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Pennsylvania  alone  between  December  1728  and 
December  1729,  and  almost  all  these  Irish  were 
Presbyterians^  Year  by  year  this  exodus  of  people 
from  Ulster  continued.  In  1736  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
introducing  a  bill  to  restrict  the  Northern  emigra¬ 
tion  :  this  had  only  the  effect  of  causing  many  to 
embark  who  had  previously  hesitated  about  going. 
It  is  said  that  at  one  time  in  that  year  in  Belfast 
there  were  1,000  families  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sail  to  the  new  colonies  across  the 
sea.2  No  inducement  was  offered  and  no  strong 
effort  was  made  by  removing  their  grievances  to 
keep  them  at  home. 

The  year  1740  was  marked  by  a  great  famine  ; 
it  is  computed  that  at  least  400,000  people  perished 
in  Ireland.  For  several  years  afterwards,  we  are 
told  "  12,000  emigrants  annually  left  Ulster  for 
the  American  Plantations.”  This  depopulation  of 
Ulster  continued  until  the  year  1750  when  it  began 
to  decrease.  For  the  first  year  or  two  after  1718, 
the  emigrants  went  to  the  New  England  Colonies 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  M'Gregor  and  his 
congregation,  but  these  colonies  had  State  Churches, 
and  did  not  allow  freedom  of  worship,^  so  the  later 
arrivals  pushed  their  way  in  two  great  parallel 
streams  through  the  settled  portions  of  the  country 

*  When  we  add  together  all  the  emigrants  who  landed  that 
year  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  we  find  that  there  were  ten 
Irish  emigrants  to  one  from  all  the  other  European  countries. 

*  Hanna,  “  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

“  Hanna,  “  The  Scotch-Irish,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-4.  Only  in  the 
four  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Maryland  was  there  any  approach  to  such  freedom. 
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to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  where  they  had  to 
contend  constantly  with  the  Indians.  The  colonists 
who  had  come  to  America  from  other  countries  had 
generally  pushed  the  earlier  settlers  inland,  and 
settled  in  places  of  security  along  the  seaboard, 
as  was  the  natural  and  usual  custom  of  colonists, 
until  they  in  turn  were  driven  inland  by  newcomers. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Ulster  Scots.  They 
plunged,  as  Roosevelt  tells  us,^  “  into  the  wilderness 
as  the  leaders  of  the  white  advance.”  They  went 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  unoccupied  interior,  and 
made  settlements  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the  coast  about 
two  hundred  miles  inland.  Therefore  they  were 
sometimes  called  “  the  mountainy  men,”  or  more 
commonly,  the  backwoodsmen. 

There  were  three  reasons  why  both  these  streams 
of  Ulstermen  went  so  far  from  the  settled  part  of 
the  country.  The  first  was  that  they  might  have 
liberty  to  worship  God  as  their  fathers  did :  there 
was  burned  into  their  very  soul  the  memory  of 
English  ingratitude  and  English  persecution.  The 
second  reason  was  that  they  were  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  settled  govern¬ 
ment,  which  to  them  had  proved  in  Ireland  only 
another  name  for  tyranny,  and  they  went  to  those 
regions  where  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  civil  authority.  The  third  reason  was 
that  the  land  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  was 
cheap,  and  large  families  could  be  supported  at 
small  expense. 

The  Northern  stream  of  emigrants,  which  landed 

*  "  Episodes  from  the  Winniag  of  the  West,”  chap.  ii. 
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in  America  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  pushed 
past  the  Quakers  and  the  Dutch,  .  and  settled 
upon  the  dangerous  Indian  frontier  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  forest  range ;  while'^'the  Southern 
stream  pressed  forward  from  the  port  of  Charles¬ 
town  in  South  Carolina  past  the  seaboard 
colonies,  and  settled  on  the  foothills  that  act  as 
sentinels  to  the  Alleghanies.  They  reached  those 
mountains  at  their  two  extremities  about  seven 
hundred  miles  apart.  The  Pennsylvania  settle¬ 
ment  gradually  extended  southwards,  while  the 
Carolina  settlement  drifted  northwards  along  the 
valleys  in  the  mountains,  until  after  some  years  they 
met  and  interposed  a  long  thin  barrier  against  the 
Indian.  Roosevelt  describes  these  backwoodsmen 
as  "  a  shield  of  sinewy  men  thrust  in  between  the 
people  of  the  seaboard  and  the  red  warriors  of  the 
wilderness.”  It  was  thus  the  destiny  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Ulster  Scots  in  America  to  act  as  a 
buffer  between  the  older  colonists  and  the  dreaded 
savage  warriors  of  the  forest,  and  after  having  driven 
the  latter  backwards  from  the  Alleghanies,  to  settle 
in  the  fertile  country  on  the  western  side  of  those 
mountains,  and  gradually  push  back  the  Indians 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  in  this  way  open  up 
the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio 
for  settlement. 

The  backwoodsman  lived  amidst  perilous  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  war  with  the  Indians  was  never 
ending  :  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  abounded  in 
the  woods,  and  rattlesnakes,  whose  bite  was  fatal, 
lay  hidden  among  the  leaves  and  in  the  grass : 
above  all,  the  dread  of  the  forest  fires  was  ever 
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present.  Bradley  gives  us  a  graphic  description 
of  his  life  ;  ‘‘He  was  a  farmer  so  far  as  was  needful 
and  practicable  out  of  reach  of  all  markets,  though 
as  often  as  not  his  corn  was  planted  and  his  grass 
mown,  with  the  long-barrelled  short-stocked  ponder¬ 
ous  small-bore  rifle  upon  which  his  life  so  often  hung, 
placed  ready  and  loaded  against  a  handy  stump. 
What  sheep  he  could  protect  from  the  bears  and 
wolves,  together  with  a  patch  of  flax,  provided  his 
family  with  covering  and  clothing.  Swarthy  as  an 
Indian  and  almost  as  sinewy,  with  hair  falling  to 
his  shoulders  from  beneath  a  coon-skin  cap,  a  buck¬ 
skin  hunting  shirt  tied  at  his  waist,  his  nether  man 
was  encased  in  the  Indian  breech-clout,  and  his  feet 
shod  in  deer-skin  mocassins.  Venison,  wild  turkey, 
and  bear  meat  supplemented  his  frugal  fare  ;  pelts 
were  his  sole  marketable  commodity.  Once  a 
year  pack  horses  would  leave  the  settlement,  re¬ 
turning  with  iron  and  salt.”  ^  Roosevelt  gives  the 
characteristics  of  these  settlers  : — ‘‘  A  grim,  stern 
people,  strong  and  simple,  powerful  for  good  and 
evil,  swayed  by  gusts  of  stormy  passion,  the  love 
of  freedom  rooted  in  their  very  hearts’  core.  Their 
lives  were  harsh  and  narrow  ;  they  gained  their 
bread  by  their  blood  and  sweat  in  the  unending 
struggle  with  the  wild  ruggedness  of  nature.  They 
suffered  terrible  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  red  men, 
and  on  their  foes  they  waged  a  terrible  warfare 
in  return.  They  were  relentless,  revengeful,  sus¬ 
picious,  knowing  neither  ruth  nor  pity  ;  they  were 
also  upright,  resolute,  and  fearless,  loyal  to  their 
friends,  and  devoted  to  their  country.  In  spite 
*  “The  Nineteenth  Century,’’  June  1912. 
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of  their  many  failings,  they  were  of  all  men  the  best 
fitted  to  conquer  the  wilderness  and  hold  it  against 
all  comers.”  ^ 

About  the  year  1750,  prosperity  began  to  return 
to  Ireland,  and  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years  the 
outflow  of  people  from  Ulster  was  small  though 
continuous.  In  the  year  1771,  however,  a  third 
tide  of  emigration  began  which  assumed  enormous 
proportions,  and  was  again  caused  by  the  oppression 
of  the  landlords.  In  that  year  many  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal’s  leases  in  County  Antrim  terminated  ; 
he  demanded  ;^ioo,ooo  in  fines  to  renew  them, 
instead  of  asking  for  an  increase  of  rent.  The 
tenants,  chiefly  Ulster  Scots,  were  unable  to  pay 
such  a  large  sum  of  money.  Two  or  three  rich 
merchants  in  Belfast  paid  the  fine,  gained  possession 
of  the  land,  and  turned  much  of  it  into  pasture  : 
the  rest  was  let  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  improvements  that  the  tenants  or  their  fathers 
had  made  were  confiscated,  and  in  many  instances 
the  farms  were  let  to  Catholics  who  were  ready  to 
promise  any  rent  to  regain  a  portion  of  the  soil.^ 
Upton,  another  Antrim  landlord,  and  other  pro¬ 
prietors  followed  the  example  of  Lord  Donegal  with 
the  result  that  thousands  of  the  Ulster  peasantry 
were  driven  from  their  homes  ;  the  poorer  amongst 
them  banded  themselves  together  under  the  name 
of  ”  Hearts  of  Steel  ” — in  a  petition  they  drew  up 
they  described  themselves  as  ”  all  Protestants  and 

’  "  Episodes  from  the  Winning  of  the  West,”  chap.  ii.  p.  15. 

’  Arthur  Young  in  his  "  Tour  in  Ireland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  and 
Benn  in  his  “  History  of  Belfast,”  pp.  611-620,  endeavour  to 
defend  Lord  Donegal,  but  see  Lecky,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  48. 
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Protestant  dissenters.”  They  went  through  the 
country  maiming  cattle,  attacking  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  who  had  taken  the  lands  from  which  they 
had  been  ejected,  and  committing  all  kinds  of 
violence.  The  authorities  sent  soldiers  to  the  dis¬ 
affected  districts,  and  there  were  conflicts  between 
them  and  the  ”  Hearts  of  Steel,”  and  many  of  the 
latter  were  captured,  tried,  and  executed.  This 
disturbance  in  Ulster  lasted  only  a  year  or  two,  as 
those  of  the  ”  Hearts  of  Steel  ”  who  escaped  capture 
sailed  in  thousands  to  America,  and  joined  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  became,  when  the  civil  war 
began  in  the  New  World,  the  most  bitter  of  those 
who  fought  against  the  British  Crown.  Froude 
says,  ”  Lord  Donegal  for  his  services  was  rewarded 
with  a  marquisate,  and  Mr.  Upton  with  a  viscountcy. 
If  rewards  were  proportioned  to  deserts,  a  fitter 
retribution  to  both  of  them  would  have  been 
forfeiture  and  Tower  Hill.”  ^ 

The  whole  emigration  from  Ulster  from  1771  to 
1773  is  estimated  at  30,000.^ 

It  is  not  a  cause  for  wonder  that  when  these 
emigrants  reached  America,  they  were  full  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  England  and  the  Anglican  Church, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  civil  war  commenced 
in  1775  between  England  and  America,  the  most 
determined  on  the  side  of  those  who  rebelled  were 
the  Ulster  Scots.  While  almost  one-third  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Colonists  was  in  secret  or 
open  sympathy  with  England,  the  general  testimony 
of  contemporary  and  later  writers  is  that  the 

1  “  The  English  in  Ireland,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-2. 

*  Hanna,  "  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 
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Ulster  Scots  were  found  uniformly  opposed  to  the 
British^  When  the  war  broke  out,  these  emigrants 
had  scai'cely  settled  down,  and  were  eager  to  join 
the  insurgents  against  the  Government  that  had 
forced  them  to  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They 
joined  forces  with  their  countrymen  who  had  settled 
in  the  New  England  States  early  in  the  century, 
and  enlisted  willingly  under  Washington.  “  They 
supplied  some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  Washington. 
The  famous  Pennsylvania  line  was  mostly  Irish.” 

In  the  first  years  of  the  war  the  greatest  blow  the 
English  arms  sustained  was  the  defeat  and  surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  October  1777, 
and  there  the  Ulster  Scots,  hardy  and  skilled  marks¬ 
men,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British 
army.  During  the  following  winter  the  army  of 
Washington  was  in  dire  straits.  He  established 
himself  in  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  He  was  no  grumbler, 
and  yet  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Congress  that  his 
soldiers  were  “naked  and  distressed  on  a  cold,  bleak 
hill,”  and  that  they  were  “  sleeping  under  frost  and 
snow  without  clothes  or  blankets.”  Many  of  the 
men  under  his  command  deserted  him,  others 
grumbled,  but  the  Ulster  Scots  endured  every  priva¬ 
tion  without  a  murmur. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  was  one  of  the  greatest 
episodes  of  the  war.  The  hero  of  the  battle  was 
Daniel  Morgan,  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  was  born  in  Eallinascreen,  Co.  Derry.  With 
his  Irish-American  soldiers  he  defeated  twice  the 
number  of  English  troops.  The  most  illustrious 

*  Hanna,  "  The  Scotch-Irish,”  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  89. 
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American  general,  next  to  Washington,  was  Henry 
Knox,  another  Ulster  Scot,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Donegal  Irishman.  He  organized  Washington’s 
artillery,  and  fought  in  every  battle  under  him. 

Another  leading  general  was  Anthony  Wayne, 
who  was  born  of  Ulster  parents  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
Yorktown,  the  final  and  crowning  victory  of  the  war, 
the  charge  of  Wayne  and  the  bayonets  of  his  men 
were  irresistible.  His  greatest  achievement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  storming  and  capturing  of  Stony 
Point  on  the  river  Hudson.  This  fortress  was 
considered  almost  impregnable.  Wayne  proposed 
to  take  it  by  storm.  “  Can  you  do  it  ?  ”  asked 
Washington.  “  I’ll  storm  hell,  if  you’ll  only  plan 
it.  General,”  answered  Wayne. ^  Such  was  the 
daring  of  these  Ulstermen  that  nothing  could  with¬ 
stand  them. 

The  town  of  Londonderry  in  New  Hampshire 
sent  more  soldiers  to  aid  Washington’s  armies  than 
any  other  town,  and  so  bitter  were  they  against 
the  supporters  of  the  English  who  returned  after 
the  war  was  over  to  “  recover  their  possessions,  that 
they  decreed  in  public  assembly  ‘  that  nothing 
may  ever  be  done  for  those  infernal  wretches  by  this 
State,  further  than  to  provide  a  gaUows,  halter,  and 
hangman  for  everyone  that  dare  to  show  their  evil 
countenances  amongst  us.’  ”  ^ 

But  the  main  body  of  the  emigrants  who  had 
pushed  out  to  the  slopes  of  the  AUeghanies  were 
too  remote  to  take  much  part  in  the  War  of  In- 

*  “  Ulster  Settlers  in  America,”  by  Murphy,  in  "  The  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archaeology.” 

*  Bigger’s  note  to  Murphy’s  article  mentioned  above. 
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dependence.  Though  they  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
England,  they  could  not  readily  leave  the  frontier, 
because  the  danger  from  the  Indians  was  ever  at 
hand.  Further,  these  Indians,  who  were  encouraged 
by  British  Agents,  were  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
and  therefore  by  keeping  them  at  bay,  they  did  an 
indirect  service  to  the  American  cause. ^  They 
sent,  however,  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  a  number 
of  riflemen  to  Washington’s  armies,  and  on  one 
memorable  occasion  when  things  looked  very  dark 
for  the  patriot  cause,  a  small  band  of  these  moun- 
tainy  men  came  to  the  help  of  their  brethren  of  the 
lowlands,  and  struck  a  great  blow  for  freedom.  It 
was  in  1780  when  the  British  had  overrun  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  were  in  the  act  of  reducing 
North  Carolina  to  submission.  They  had  pushed 
their  conquests  up  to  the  foothills  on  which  the 
Ulster  Scots  had  settled,  and  gloom  and  despair 
had  seized  the  hearts  of  the  patriots.  Hitherto 
the  war  had  been  far  away  from  the  backwoodsmen, 
but  now  it  had  come  near,  and  they  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  made  a  flying  march  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  five  colonels,  all  of  whom  were  elders  in 
the  church,^  and  won  the  dramatic  battle  of  King’s 
Mountain,  defeating  an  equal  number  of  brave  men 
in  a  strong  position  under  an  able  leader.  “  The 
victory  was  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  ranks 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  the  first  great  success  of  the  Americans  in  the 
South,  the  turning-point  in  the  southern  campaign, 
and  it  brought  cheer  to  the  patriots  throughout  the 

*  Roosevelt,  "  Winning  of  the  West,”  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

’  T.  C.  Johnson,  "  Virginia  Presbyterianism,”  p.  76. 
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Union.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  cause  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  retreat  from  North  Carolina.”  ^  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  his  capture  at  Y orktown,  and  thus 
led  to  the  final  defeat  of  England. 

At  first  when  the  war  began  the  colonists  did  not 
dream  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  but  soon  the 
thought  possessed  their  minds  that  they  would  strive 
for  independence  ;  this  idea  was  born  among  the 
emigrants  from  Ulster.  Bancroft,  the  historian  of 
the  United  States,  says,  ”  the  first  public  voice  in 
America  for  dissolving  all  connection  with  Great 
Britain  came  not  from  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
the  Dutch  of  New  York,  nor  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
but  from  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.”  At  the 
time  when  the  Americans  were  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  separating  themselves  from 
England,  the  Ulster  Scots  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina,  drew  up  a  declaration  of  total  in¬ 
dependence  which  the  American  people  afterwards 
largely  adopted.  Their  presbyteries  also  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  contest  against  England,  and  in 
1776  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
issued,  the  first  body  of  clergy  of  any  denomination 
to  openly  recognize  it  was  the  influential  Presbytery 
of  Hanover  in  Virginia.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
Ulster  Scots  who  were  driven  to  America  by  English 
persecution,  the  Puritans  of  New  England  would, 
in  all  probability,  not  have  secured  independence 
at  that  time. 

In  this  war  both  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the 
Seceders  naturally  sympathized  with  the  Americans. 
“  The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,”  says  Dr.  Campbell, 

^  Roosevelt,  “  Episodes  from  the  Winning  of  the  West,"  p.  124. 
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"condemned  this  war  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  de¬ 
testable.  They  beheld  it  with  anguish  and  with 
horror,  as  the  most  wanton,  unprovoked  despotism. 
Their  friends  and  relations  abounded  in  the  different 
provinces  of  America,  and  they  heard  with  pride 
that  they  composed  the  flower  of  Washington’s 
army,  being  carried  on  by  a  native  love  of  liberty, 
to  encounter  every  danger  for  the  safety  of  their 
adopted  country.”  ^ 

The  principal  achievement,  however,  of  the 
Ulster  emigrants  was  the  leading  part  they  took 
in  the  winning  of  the  West — the  lands  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  They  did 
for  the  West  what  the  Puritan  did  for  the  North- 
East,  and  even  more  than  the  Cavalier  did  for  the 
South.  And,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  they 
gave  men  of  note  to  every  department  of  the  life 
of  the  United  States. 

The  people  who  left  Ulster  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century  amounted 
to  200,000,^  and  they  were  almost  entirely  Ulster 
Scots.  Arthur  Young,  who  visited  Ireland  in 
1776,  says  that  the  spirit  of  emigrating  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Presbyterian  religion.  He  adds,  “  The 

*  Dr.  Campbell,  minister  of  Armagh,  was  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1773.  He  was  leader  of  the  Synod  for 
many  years,  and  was  chaplain  to  Charlemont’s  regiment  of 
Volunteers.  He  left  in  MS.,"  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Ireland,"  which  was  never  published,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 
See  Latimer,  p.  350. 

*  In  1760  there  were  300  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the 
districts  where  the  Ulster  Scots  settled  (Hanna,  vol.  ii.  p.  94). 
In  1776  there  were  about  400,000  Ulster  Scots  in  the  various 
States. 
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Catholicks  never  went ;  they  seem  not  only  tied 
to  the  country,  but  almost  to  the  parish  in  which 
their  ancestors  lived.”  ^  The  emigrants  were  far¬ 
mers  and  artisans.  When  the  farmers  left,  their 
farms  passed  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  in  this  way  large  portions  of  Ulster  which 
were  formerly  Presbyterian  districts  were  emptied 
of  their  Protestant  inhabitants,  and  once  more 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Catholics.  Further 
it  was  "  the  young,  the  courageous,  the  energetic, 
the  earnest  .  .  .  who  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
flung  out,  and  bid  find  a  Home  elsewhere.”  ^  Thus 
Ulster  was  drained  of  the  best  of  her  sons.  They 
were  driven  out  of  the  land  which  they  had  saved 
for  England  by  their  swords  at  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen,  and  they  carried  their  enterprise  and 
energy  to  another  land  beyond  the  seas,  and  played 
a  great  part — perhaps  the  greatest — in  building  up 
the  largest  Republic  in  the  world. 

Summing  up  the  causes  of  the  emigration,  we 
find  the  first  was  the  destruction  of  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland  by  the  repressive  laws  forced 
through  the  English  Parliament  by  English  manu¬ 
facturers,  which  caused  much  unemployment,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  chiefly 
farmers  and  traders.  The  second  was  the  continual 
persecution  they  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church.  The  blame  for  the 
unjust  and  galling  measures  which  were  passed  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
To  be  quite  fair,  the  final  blame  rests  with  the  Bench 

1  “  Tour  in  Ireland,”  vol.  ii  p.  56. 

'Froude,  "  The  English  in  Ireland,”  vol.  i.  pp.  437-8. 
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of  Bishops  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  who  were 
far  more  hostile  to  the  Scots  in  Ulster  than  to  the 
Catholics  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  All  the  authorities 
are  agreed  upon  this  point,  that  these  bishops  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  putting  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster  under  humiliating  religious  disabilities. 
The  third  cause  was  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  fourth  cause 
was  a  series  of  poor  harvests,  which  resulted  in  several 
famines  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fifth  cause  was  the  raising 
of  the  rents  by  the  landlords  of  the  country.  Our 
general  conclusion  is  that  the  emigration  was  due 
to  “  religious  bigotry,  commercial  jealousy,  and 
modern  landlordism  ”  combined. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  VOLUNTEERS 

We  have  seen  the  intolerable  misery  that  was  caused 
by  absentee  landlords,  who  made  use  of  an  increase  of 
population  to  raise  the  rents,  and  by  unscrupulous 
speculators,  who  bought  up  the  lands  and  sublet  them 
to  the  highest  bidders.  This  drove  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  North 
to  the  New  World.  Those  who  remained  were  in 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  America, 
whose  example  had  raised  hopes  in  their  hearts 
that  they  too  might  strive  successfully  for  legis¬ 
lative  independence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  War  there  was 
no  militia  in  Ireland,  and  only  4,000  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  When  France  joined 
America  in  1778,  the  English  ships  that  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Irish  coast  were  recalled  and  sent 
to  intercept  French  vessels  on  their  way  to  America, 
so  the  island  was  left  unprotected.  A  feeling  of 
insecurity  and  uneasiness  gained  ground  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  Lord  Buckingham,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  saw  that  a  militia  must  be  formed  to 
repel  an  attack  in  case  of  invasion.  There  was  no 
money  to  support  such  an  organization,  therefore 
the  offer  of  some  men  of  property  to  raise  companies 
of  Volunteers  was  accepted.  Little  difficulty  was 
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experienced  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  recruits. 
There  were  in  Ireland  many  old  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756-63),  and  who 
could  easily  drill  the  Volunteers.  It  had  been 
customary  in  cases  of  emergency  to  empower  the 
landed  proprietors  to  raise  a  force  of  soldiers. 
Such  a  force  had  been  raised  in  1760,  when 
Thurot  with  a  French  force  landed  at  Carrickfergus 
and  captured  it.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed 
at  that  time,  and  numbers  of  artisans  and  peasants 
hastily  marched  into  Belfast  to  defend  the  town, 
most  of  them  armed  with  scythes  fastened  to  a  long 
pole.  “  They  were  drawn  up  in  regular  bodies, 
each  with  its  chosen  officers,  and  formed  in  martial 
array  ;  some  few  with  old  Firelocks,  but  the  greater 
number  armed  with  what  is  called  in  Scotland  the 
Loughhaber  Ax,  a  Scythe  fixed  longitudinally  to 
the  end  of  a  long  Pole,  a  desperate  weapon,  and 
which  they  seemed  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
use  of.  Thousands  were  assembled  in  a  small 
circuit,  but  these  thousands  were  so  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  regularity  that 
the  town  was  perfectly  undisturbed  by  Tumult, 
by  Riot,  or  even  by  Drunkenness.”  ^  This  force 
saved  the  town  at  that  time.  Now  in  1778,  when 
men  were  called  for,  the  requisite  number  was  soon 
forthcoming. 

The  Channel  was  swarming  with  American  and 
French  privateers,  who  prevented  all  trade  with 
England,  for  they  seized  and  plundered  all  the 
merchant  ships.  Paul  Jones  appeared  with  an  armed 

*  Lord  Charlemont’s  "  Autobiography,”  quoted  in  Benn’s 
"  History  of  Belfast,”  p.  599. 
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vessel  in  the  interest  of  America  in  Belfast  Lough 
m  April  1778,  and  defeated  the  "Drake”  sloop-of- 
war  lying  off  Carrickfergus.  This  filled  the  people 
of  Belfast  with  consternation,  and  the  Mayor  asked 
for  a  small  garrison,  but  the^  Government  could  not 
comply  with  the  request,  as  the  country  was  almost 
denuded  of  troops  and  the  treasury  was  empty.  The 
reply  received  by  the  Belfast  authorities  was  that 
no  soldiers  could  be  sent  save  ”  a  troop  or  two  of 
horse  or  part  of  a  company  of  invalids.”  ^  No 
resource  was  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
but  self-defence.  A  Volunteer  corps  was  raised 
to  protect  their  hearths  and  homes.  The  movement 
spread  rapidly.  A  sudden  enthusiasm  seized  upon 
all  classes  of  the  people.  The  peers  and  the  country 
gentry  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  local  corps, 
and  at  great  expense  vied  with  each  other  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  forces  under  their  command  efficient.  ”  In 
a  few  weeks,  a  generous  patriotic  ardor,  as  if 
excited  by  a  spark  from  Heaven,  pervaded,  animated 
and  actuated  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people. 
Every  city,  town,  and  village  swarmed  with  volun¬ 
teers.  In  the  country,  the  plough,  the  loom,  and 
every  other  implement  of  useful  arts  lent  their 
youth,  strength,  and  vigor,  to  the  standard  of  the 
nation.  Industry  forewent  a  portion  of  its  usual 
rest ;  while  idleness  betook  itself  to  labor,  and 
profligacy  became  sober ;  that  they  might  be 
enabled,  by  their  earnings  or  their  savings,  to 
appear  in  arms,  and  in  uniform,  among  their 
brethren,  the  idea  of  profession  seemed  to  be  obli¬ 
terated.  Physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary ; 

*  Benn,  "  History  of  Belfast,”  p.  624. 
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lawyer  and  attorney, — all  were  soldiers.  Even  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  so  fully  inspired  with 
the  patriotism  of  the  day,  that,  in  several  places, 
the  rusty  black  was  exchanged  for  the  glowing 
scarlet,  and  the  title  of  ‘  Reverend  ’  for  that  of 
‘  Captain.'  In  a  word,  such  was  the  prevailing- 
spirit,  that,  in  a  short  time,  a  self-created,  self- 
arrayed,  and  self-supported  army  presented  itself, 
which  strangers  contemplated  with  wonder,  enemies 
with  fear,  and  friends  with  pride,  exultation,  and 
confidence.”  ^  The  Catholics,  not  being  allowed 
to  carry  arms,  could  not  join  the  movement,  but 
they  subscribed  of  their  means  to  purchase  weapons 
for  others.  In  a  few  months,  about  42,000  men 
were  enrolled,  and  were  gradually  becoming  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

All  through  the  winter  of  1778-9  and  during 
the  following  year  there  was  daily  fear  of  inva¬ 
sion.  Paul  Jones  was  again  in  Irish  waters. 
The  Government  could  give  little  protection.  All 
depended  on  the  Volunteers,  and  when  they  applied 
for  weapons  which  were  lying  idle,  they  could  not  be 
refused,  and  16,000  stand  of  arms  were  distributed 
to  them  from  the  Government  stores.  But  although 
they  received  arms,  they  were  not  paid  by  the 
Government,  nor  did  they  take  a  military  oath. 

Buckingham  at  first  encouraged  the  movement, 
but  soon  his  feeling  turned  to  dismay  as  he  watched 
the  rapid  increase  of  its  power.  The  Volunteers 
very  soon  became  aware  of  their  strength  ;  they 
saw  that  the  arguments  of  armed  citizens  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  force 

^  Dr  Dickson’s  "  Narrative,”  pp.  9,  10. 
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the  English  Government  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  their  trade.  At  first  their  demands  were  Free 
Trade  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 

When  the  Irish  Parliament  opened  in  October 
1779,  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  that  Ireland 
was  in  such  distress  that  nothing  could  save  her 
from  ruin  but  Free  Trade,  was  carried  with  only 
one  dissentient  voice.  The  next  day,  when  the 
amended  Address  was  carried  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  up  to  Dublin  Castle, 
the  Dublin  Volunteers,  under  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
lined  the  streets  through  which  they  passed. 
There  was  great  discontent  when  the  King’s  answer 
to  the  Address  was  found  to  be  colourless  and 
ambiguous.  Tho  whole  country  was  roused,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Volunteers  for  their  spirited 
exertions  in  the  defence  of  the  country  was  un¬ 
animously  carried  in  the  Commons.  On  King 
William’s  birthday,  the  Dublin  Volunteers  paraded 
round  his  statue,  and  two  cannon  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  it,  labelled  “  Free  Trade, — or  this.”  Some 
days  later  a  crowd  of  artisans  collected  and  forced 
many  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  to  alight  from 
their  coaches  and  to  swear  to  vote  for  Free  Trade 
and  a  short  {i.e.  six  months  instead  of  two  years) 
Money  Bill.  The  latter  was  carried  by  138  votes 
to  100,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hussey  Burgh 
spoke  those  words  which  echoed  the  thoughts  of 
men’s  hearts,  and  stirred  them  to  their  depths : 
”  Talk  not  to  me  of  peace, — it  is  not  peace,  but 
smothered  war.  England  has  sown  her  laws  as 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed 
men.”  The  result  of  this  speech  was  that  Burgh 
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had  to  send  in  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  Prime 
Serjeant.  “  The  gates  of  promotion,”  said  Grattan, 
'*  were  shut  as  the  gates  of  glory  opened.” 

The  British  Parliament  could  make  no  mistake 
as  to  the  significance  of  this  vote,  and  they  were 
forced  to  repeal  the  trade  restrictions  which  had 
ruined  Irish  commerce  for  nearly  a  century.  When 
the  news  arrived  in  Belfast  on  the  sixth  of  March 
1780,  there  was  great  joy.  The  town  was  illumi¬ 
nated,  the  Volunteers  fired  their  guns  and  cannon, 
and  an  address  of  thanks  was  forwarded  to  His 
Majesty.  This  repeal,  however,  showed  the  people 
that  they  owed  these  concessions  on  the  part  of 
England  to  their  own  exertions  and  the  strength 
of  their  Volunteer  force,  and  therefore  they 
increased  their  demands.  The  Presbyterians  had 
been  the  first  to  join  the  Volunteer  movement  in 
the  North,  and  the  force  there  was  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  them.  Through  their  influence  the  Sacra¬ 
mental  Test  Act  was  repealed  in  1780.  After 
suffering  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
from  this  unjust  and  persecuting  law,  they  at  last 
obtained  freedom.  A  new  spirit  was  coming  over 
the  Irish  bishops  and  the  Irish  Parliament — they 
were  now  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Dissenters  ;  the 
bitter  religious  animosity  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century  was  passing  away,  and  a  better  feeling  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground. 

All  trade  restrictions  had  now  been  abolished, 
but  so  much  had  distrust  of  England  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  that  they  feared,  when  the 
war  with  America  was  over,  she  would  take  back 
what  she  had  granted.  They  felt  that  the  only 
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chance  for  Ireland  was  to  obtain  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  Parliament.  Grattan  moved  on  these  lines 
early  in  1780,  but  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

Meanwhile  the  Volunteers  increased  rapidly. 
French  and  Spanish  men-of-war  were  still  seen  in 
the  Channel,  and  the  danger  of  invasion  stimulated 
the  energies  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  were  chaplains  in  the  regiments, 
some  of  them  even  acted  as  officers.  One  Sabbath 
we  are  told  that  the  Rev.  Sinclare  Kelburn  came 
into  his  pulpit  in  Belfast  dressed  in  full  Volunteer 
uniform,  and  while  preaching  rested  his  musket 
against  the  door  of  the  pulpit.  As  he  preached 
he  became  excited  and  gesticulated,  and  not  only 
did  his  own  musket  rattle,  but  the  troop  of  Volun¬ 
teers  in  the  church  applauded  by  striking  the 
stocks  of  their  muskets  on  the  floor. ^  In  July  1781 
a  great  review  was  held  in  Belfast,  when  5,381 
Volunteers  appeared  on  the  field,  with  ten  cannon,^ 
and  at  the  close  of  that  year  it  was  estimated  that 
their  numbers  approached  80,000  men. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1781  the  news  arrived 
from  America  that  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
This  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  British  arms,  and 
the  Irish  Parliament  carried  an  Address  to  His 
Majesty  expressing  loyalty  to  his  person  and  to 
the  Government,  and  offering  assistance.  Grattan 
and  Flood  urged  that  the  Address  should  include 
the  demand  for  legislative  independence,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

1  Witherow,  "Presbyterian  Memorials,"  Series  ii.  p  244. 

'^Bcnn,  "  History  of  Belfast,"  pp,  630-1. 
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Throughout  the  country  discontent  was  growing 
rapidly :  the  people  were  becoming  irritated  with  the 
Irish  Parliament,  which  was  completely  opposed  to 
public  opinion,  for  it  rejected  every  attempt  to  repeal 
Poyning’s  Law,  and  it  was  wholly  under  the  power 
of  a  few  borough  holders,  who  were  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  representatives  of  the  ist  Ulster  regiment 
of  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  met  at  Armagh,  and  summoned  delegates 
from  all  the  Ulster  companies  to  assemble  at  Dun¬ 
gannon  and  discuss  the  alarming  state  of  the  country. 
Accordingly  on  February  15,  1782,  some  242  dele¬ 
gates  came  from  143  corps  of  Ulster  Volunteers  in 
full  uniform  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  ^  in 
Dungannon.  They  were  chiefly  large  landowners, 
and  men  of  high  character,  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  Ulster  Scots.  They  spoke  for  25,000 
armed  men,  and  were  inspired  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  had  already  rendered  great  services 
to  their  country.  They  represented  Protestant 
public  opinion  more  faithfully  than  any  other 
elected  body.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour 
of  an  independent  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  further  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  against 
the  Catholics.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  Volunteers 
in  the  other  Provinces  of  Ireland,  and  they  all 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  Dungannon  re¬ 
solutions.  The  assembly  at  Dungannon  indeed 
voiced  the  opinion  of  all  classes  of  Protestant  Irish¬ 
men,  and  from  that  day  it  was  inevitable  that 

*  See  Latimer,  p.  363,  and  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,” 
new  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-50. 
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Ireland  should  be  made  independent  of  the  British 
Parliament.  A  week  later  Grattan  brought  forward 
the  Dungannon  resolutions  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  matter  was  postponed.  In  the 
following  month  the  Tory  Party,  which  was  in  power 
in  England,  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to  the 
disastrous  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  America, 
and  a  Whig  ministry  took  office.  The  Whigs  had 
been  opposed  to  the  war  in  America,  and  were  now 
in  favour  of  granting  Ireland  her  desire  for  indepen¬ 
dence. 

The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  landed  on  April 
14th.  Every  heart  beat  high  with  hope, — a  hope 
destined  to  be  soon  fulfilled.  Two  days  later 
Parliament  met.  Dublin  at  this  time  was  crowded 
with  companies  of  Volunteers,  who  had  come  up 
for  a  review,  and  they  lined  the  streets  along  which 
Grattan  passed  on  his  way  to  move  that  legislative 
independence  be  granted  to  Ireland.  Although 
the  streets  were  full  of  spectators,  and  there  was 
great  excitement,  there  was  not  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  disorder.  In  the  galleries  of  the  House  of 
Commons  all  the  leaders  of  Dublin  society  were 
gathered,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  vacant  seat  on 
the  floor.  Grattan  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  to  the  King,  declaring  that  Ireland  was  by 
right  a  distinct  kingdom  from  England,  and  that 
her  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  these  alone, 
had  a  right  to  bind  her.  This  amendment  was 
passed  unanimously.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  English  Parliament  in  May,  and  a  Bill 
was  introduced  to  repeal  Poyning’s  Law  and  the 
Declaratory  Act  of  1719.  In  due  course  the  Bill 
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was  passed,  and  by  this  measure  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  freed  altogether  from  the  authority  of  the 
English  Legislature. 

This  great  result  was  achieved  by  the  Volunteers, 
all  of  whom  at  this  time  were  Protestants.  Amidst 
all  the  excitement  in  Ulster  during  the  four  years 
preceding  the  Irish  Declaration  of  Independence, 
there  was  marvellous  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  Volunteers, — all  their  actions  were  marked  by 
an  absence  of  violence  and  crime.  These  men,  who 
were  unpaid,  and  most  of  whom  had  to  provide 
their  own  arms,  and  who  selected  their  own  officers, 
had  preserved  Ireland  from  invasion  and  from 
conquest  by  England’s  enemies.  “  They  were,” 
says  Lecky,  “  a  great  and  disciplined  army  com¬ 
prising  all  that  was  best  in  the  Protestant  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland.  They  had  been  three  times 
thanked  by  Parliament.  ...  A  succession  of  Lord 
Lieutenants  had  courted  and  eulogised  them  at  a 
time  when  they  were  actually  interfering  in  politics.”  ^ 
They  had  chosen  wise  men  to  lead  them — men 
who  were  actuated  by  the  loftiest  motives,  such 
men  as  Charlemont  and  Grattan.  Lord  Charlemont 
was  a  prudent  counsellor,  with  a  clear  and  impartial 
judgment,  very  affable  in  manner,  and  with  a 
character  singularly  pure.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  incapable  of  being  bought  in  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  ages  of  Irish  politics,  and  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by,  and  won  the  confidence  of, 
the  Volunteers  of  that  province  where  his  property 
was  situated.  He  joined  the  Volunteers  early  in 
their  history,  and  organized  many  companies,  and 
>  Vol.  ii  p.  365. 
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speedily  through  his  abilities  became  their  leader 
in  Ulster.  Grattan  also  was  incorruptible.  He 
loved  Ireland  with  a  pure  love,  and  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  serve  her,  and  he  devoted  all  his 
talents  to  her  interests.  He  was  a  brilliant  orator, 
impassioned,  forcible,  and  effective,  a  master  of 
sarcasm  and  invective.  Flood  also  was  a  notable 
figure  among  the  Volunteers,  but,  unlike  Charlemont 
and  Grattan,  he  soon  deserted  the  popular  side  for 
office.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  strong 
and  capable  leader  he  proved.  “  His  person  was 
attractive,  his  voice  rich,  his  knowledge  of  consti¬ 
tutional  questions  great,  his  judgment  sound,  his 
logic  without  a  flaw  ;  and  both  in  exposition  and  in 
reply  he  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers’  minds.” 
In  speech  he  was  cold,  measured,  and  calculating, 
while  Grattan  was  impetuous  and  energetic.  “  In 
the  moral  qualities  all  the  advantages  were  on 
Grattan’s  side.  Flood  was  jealous  and  vain,  Grattan 
was  neither.”  ^ 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Volunteers  a  national 
spirit  was  rising  in  Ireland,  which  was  rapidly 
putting  an  end  to  the  old  animosities  between  the 
men  of  different  religions.  The  enmity  which  had 
long  existed  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Presbyterians  had  almost  disappeared ;  and  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics  were  also  drawing 
close  together.  The  result  of  this  friendliness  was 
that  the  Act  granting  legislative  independence 
was  followed  by  two  measures  which  did  justice  to 
those  Churches  which  were  outside  the  Established 
‘  D’Alton,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  iv,  p.  547. 
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Church.  First,  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  carried, 
which  annulled  some  obsolete  Penal  Laws,  and  also 
repealed  several  very  oppressive  measures  which 
were  still  in  force  against  the  Catholics.  The 
other  Act  made  legal  all  marriages  celebrated  by 
Presbyterian  ministers  amongst  members  of  their 
own  denomination. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

There  was  one  question  without  which  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Ireland  was  incomplete,  and  that  was 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  This  matter 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  patriots  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  at  this  time  ?  Like  the  English, 
it  consisted  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The 
King’s  powers  and  prerogatives  were  precisely 
the  same  as  in  England.  He,  however,  never 
visited  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  executive  was  carried  on  by  persons 
whom  he  appointed.  There  was  usually  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  represented  royalty,  and  in  his 
absence  the  administration  was  transacted  by 
Lords  Justices,  who  very  frequently,  though  not 
necessarily,  were  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  the  extreme  power  possessed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Establishment.  Many  of  the  secular 
lords  were  absentees,  and  the  result  of  this  system  was 
to  throw  influence  into  the  hands  of  the  potentates 
of  the  Church,  who  were  generally  High  Churchmen 
The  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed  three-fourths 
of  the  people,  were  not  represented  in  the  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  were  not  allowed  to  vote  for  members 
of  Parliament  till  1793  ;  and  further,  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  was  not  even  representative  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  country.  Of  the  300  members 
of  which  the  House  consisted,  only  64  represented 
the  counties ;  seven  cities  each  returned  two  citizens, 
Dublin  University  had  two  members,  while  there 
were  no  fewer  than  220  members  returned  by  no 
small  boroughs.  More  important  than  these 
numbers  is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
constituencies  were  rotten  boroughs.  In  more  than 
two-thirds  the  members  of  the  corporation  alone 
possessed  votes,^  and  fifty  borough  members  were 
each  returned  by  less  than  ten  electors.  Some  of 
the  boroughs  were  absolutely  uninhabited  ;  all  of 
them  were  under  the  complete  control  of  the  owner 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  borough  stood.  The  seats 
were  openly  bought  and  sold,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  Parliament — about  116 — 
were  "  owned  ”  by  twenty-five  proprietors.  The 
Government,  by  the  promises  of  places  and  by  the 
gift  of  pensions,  and  by  the  threat  of  dismissal 
from  office,  could  on  almost  all  occasions  secure  a 
majority  of  the  House.  Grattan  described  the 
House  as  follows :  "  Above  two-thirds  of  the 
returns  to  this  House  are  private  property  ;  of  those 
returns  many  actually  this  moment  sold  to  the 
minister  ;  the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
sitting  in  this  House  equals  near  one-half  of  the  whole 
efficient  body  :  the  increase  of  that  number  within 

*  Belfast  had  at  this  time  15,000  inhabitants,  yet  "  the  electors 
consist  of  a  Sovereign  and  Twelve  Burgesses,  Five  of  whom 
only  are  resident — The  Earl  of  Donegall  Patron.’' 
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the  last  twenty  years  is  greater  than  all  the  counties 
in  Ireland.”  Thus  reform  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Volunteers  in  1783  determined  to  deal  with 
this  question.  Their  first  Convention  at  Dungannon 
had  been  so  successful  that  they  decided  to  call  a 
second  for  the  same  place  in  September.  They  met 
there  and  passed  a  resolution  that  as  a  few  peers 
and  commoners  elected  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  in  no  respect  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  and  they  summoned  delegates 
from  the  Volunteers  of  every  county  in  Ireland  to 
meet  in  Dublin  in  November  shortly  after  the 
session  of  Parliament  had  begun,  in  order  to  settle 
upon  a  plan  of  reform,  and  ”  to  demand  rights 
without  which  the  unanimated  forms  of  a  free 
government  would  be  a  curse,  and  existence  cease 
to  be  a  blessing.”  The  moving  spirit  among  the 
deputies  to  this  Convention,’^  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Volunteers,  was  Frederick  Augustus,  Earl 
of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry.  He  was  the  most 
liberal-minded  man  of  those  days,  and  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  both  Presbyterians  and  Catholics.  ^ 
Other  leading  delegates  were  Lord  Charlemont  and 
Colonel  Stewart  of  Down  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  and  father  of  Lord  Castlereagh). 

^  Froude  says  ("  The  English  in  Ireland,”  vol.  ii.  p,  417)  "  all  the 
delegates  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,”  but  although 
all  the  delegates  from  the  three  Southern  provinces  were  members 
of  that  Church,  there  were  a  number  of  “  Northern  dissenters  ” 
present.  (See  Charlemont’s  "  Autobiography.”) 

2  In  1784  the  Presbytery  of  Derry  presented  to  him  an  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  they  rejoiced  at  "  the  liberality  of  his  Lordship’s 
religious  sentiments.”  When  a  monument  was  erected  after 
his  death  to  his  memory,  among  the  contributors  were  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Derry. 
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Froude  gives  a  most  picturesque  description  of  the 
opening  of  the  Dublin  Convention  in  the  Exchange  . 
— “  Thither  were  streaming  the  deputies  in  uniform, 
the  streets  all  ablaze  with  scarlet  and  green  and  gold 
and  azure.  Grenadier  corps  marched  first,  with 
Irish  battle-axes  and  muskets  slung  across  their 
shoulders.  Behind  the  grenadiers  came  the  delegates, 
two  and  two,  in  uniform,  with  side  arms,  each  wearing 
a  green  scarf.  Then  the  barrister  corps,  brilliantly 
decked  out  with  buttons,  carrying  for  a  motto, 
‘  Vox  populi  suprema  lex.’  In  the  rear  came  Napper 
Tandy  with  the  Dublin  artillery,  the  guns  dressed 
out  in  ribands,  each  with  a  scroll  about  his  muzzle, 
saying  in  conspicuous  letters,  ‘  Open  Thou  our 
mouths,  oh  Lord,  and  our  lips  shall  show  forth  Thy 
praise.’  The  bishop  himself  entered  Dublin  with 
the  state  and  manner  of  a  monarch,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  chosen  King  of  Ireland.  He  sate  in  an  open 
landau,  drawn  by  six  horses,  magnificently  ap¬ 
parelled  in  purple,  with  white  gloves,  gold-fringed, 
and  gold  tassels  hanging  from  them,  and  buckles  of 
diamonds  on  knee  and  shoe.  His  own  mounted 
servants,  in  gorgeous  liveries,  attended  on  either  side 
of  his  carriage.”  ^  When  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  Parliament  House,  the  procession  halted,  and 
trumpets  were  blown.  Some  members  came  to  the 
door  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  was  happening, 
and  the  bishop  saluted  them  like  a  monarch.  Then 
the  procession  swept  on  its  way,  amid  another  de¬ 
fiant  blast  of  trumpets. 

This  Convention  deputed  Flood  and  other  dele¬ 
gates,  who  were  Members  of  Parliament,  to  appear 
*  ■'  The  English  in  Ireland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  and  ask  for  leave  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Reform  Bill,  which  aimed  at  the  better  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  country.  After  a  hot  debate 
permission  w'as  refused  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
Parliament  thus  declining  to  allow  itself  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  “  to  register  the  edicts  of  another  assemblj^  or 
to  receive  propositions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.”  ^ 
The  defeat  of  their  BiU  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  influence  of  the  Volunteers.  From  that 
night  their  power  declined,  and  although  they 
continued  to  exist  for  years,  they  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  that  blow.  A  great 
number  of  the  more  peaceable  men  now  withdrew 
from  the  ranks,  deeming  that  their  work  was  done, 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  a  very  different  class. 
As  Grattan  said,  “  The  old,  the  original  Volunteers 
had  become  respectable  because  they  represented 
the  property  of  the  nation,  but  attempts  had  been 
made  to  arm  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom.  They 
had  originally  been  the  armed  property  of  Ireland. 
Were  they  to  become  the  armed  beggary  ?  ”  This 
change  was  not  so  marked  in  Ulster,  where  Charle- 
mont  for  many  years  still  commanded  at  their 
annual  reviews,  but  after  1783  their  power  was 
largely  gone.  In  March  of  1784,  Flood  again  in¬ 
troduced  his  Reform  BiU,  but  it  was  defeated  at  the 
second  reading.  ”  From  that  time  the  conviction 
sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  many  that  reform  in 
Ireland  could  only  be  effected  by  revolution,  and 
the  rebellion  of  1798  might  be  already  foreseen.”  ^ 
The  extreme  Volunteers,  under  the  leadership  of 

1  “  Yelverton’s  Speech.” 

-  Lecky,  “  History  of  Ireland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 
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the  Bishop  of  Derry,  were  inclined  to  tolerate  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  grant  those  who 
professed  that  faith  the  right  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  they  wanted  to  include  this  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  Charlemont  and  Flood 
were  antagonistic  to  this  plan,  and  they  had  enough 
influence  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  their 
scheme  of  reform.  A  feeling,  however,  was  growing, 
especially  in  the  Presbyterian  north,  that  religious 
differences  should  be  sunk,  and  that  all  religions 
should  combine  for  the  good  of  the  country.  During 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  religious 
animosities  had  been  bitter  and  keen.  But  a  new 
era  opened  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century.  It 
was  a  time  when  dogmatic  teaching  was  not  coun¬ 
tenanced,  and  when  intellectual  influences  were 
causing  men  to  be  more  charitable  to  each  other.  ^ 
The  idea  also  of  making  Ireland  a  nation  was  engross¬ 
ing  men’s  thoughts,  and  directing  their  energies  from 
religious  to  secular  matters. 

The  Catholics  were  now  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer 
force,  so  that  a  writer  of  the  time  said,  “  The  Papist 
with  an  Orange  cockade  fires  in  honour  of  King 
William’s  birthday.  He  goes  to  a  Protestant 
Church  and  hears  a  charity  sermon.  .  .  .  Volunteer¬ 
ing  has  done  what  law  could  not  do.  The  Catholic 
who  wishes  to  carry  arms  proposes  himself  to  a 
Protestant  corps.  His  character  is  tried  by  his 

1  There  was  no  time  in  Ireland’s  history  when  the  people  were 
more  free  from  religious  prejudice,  and  there  was  no  town  where 
the  people  were  more  actively  engaged  in  advocating  the  con¬ 
cession  of  votes  to  the  Catholics  than  the  town  of  Belfast. 
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neighbours.  He  is  admitted  to  an  honour  and  a 
privilege  ;  he  receives  a  reward  for  his  good  conduct. 

.  .  .  Thus  are  the  best  of  the  Catholic  body  happily 
selected,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  body  satisfied, 
and  the  two  religions  marvellously  united.”  ^ 
From  this  time  forward  the  aim  of  the  movement 
was  twofold — Parliamentary  Reform  and  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  friendliness  that 
prevailed.  In  the  districts  of  Ulster,  where  the 
Catholics  were  numerous,  a  contest  arose  between  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  in  County  Armagh  in  a 
private  quarrel  which  was  not  connected  with  re¬ 
ligion,  but  soon  it  turned  into  a  religious  war.  The 
Protestants  called  themselves  Peep  of  Day  Boys : 
they  were  accustomed  to  enter  the  houses  of 
Catholics  to  search  for  arms,  and  were  so  called 
because  they  chose  the  early  morning  for  their  work. 
To  protect  their  homes  the  Catholics  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  under  the  name  of  Defenders.  This 
feud  kept  religious  animosity  alive  in  some  parts 
of  Ulster. 

During  many  of  these  years  Ireland  was  very 
prosperous.  This  was  mainly  due  to  Foster’s  Corn 
Law  of  1784,  which  granted  large  bounties  on  all 
corn  exported  out  of  the  country.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  century  the  land  in  Ireland  had 
been  for  the  most  part  pasture,  but  this  law  changed 
the  face  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  had  been  in  grass  for  years  were  now  sown  with 
oats,  mills  were  built  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
‘  Quoted  by  Lecky,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
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great  traffic  in  corn  began.  The  manufacturing 
population  in  England  was  increasing  and  many 
more  markets  were  opened  up  for  the  trade.  In  a 
short  time  those  farmers  who  had  long  leases  and 
low  rents  made  large  profits,  and  even  the  small 
farmer  and  the  labourer  began  to  prosper.  A  few 
years  later,  when  the  war  with  France  began,  the 
price  of  corn  rose  enormously,  and  the  profits  of 
the  farmers  became  proportionately  larger. 

From  the  year  1780  when  Free  Trade  was  granted 
with  England  till  the  rebellion  of  1798,  there  was 
a  steady  advance  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
country,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  public 
credit  was  rapidly  rising  and  taxes  were  light.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  progress  in  the  new  buildings 
and  the  great  improvements  that  were  made  during 
these  years  in  Dublin.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  new  Custom  House  was  erected.  A  National 
Bank  was  established,  and  a  General  Post  Office, 
the  Irish  Academy,  a  College  of  Physicians  and  a 
College  of  Surgeons  rapidly  followed,  until,  as  one 
writing  from  Dublin  in  1785  says,  “  there  never  was 
so  splendid  a  metropolis  for  so  poor  a  country." 
The  linen  trade  also  was  growing  fast,  and  at  the 
same  time  other  manufactures  and  industries  were 
being  fostered, — silk,  drapery,  cotton,  glass,  and 
breweries  of  ale  and  porter. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN-I 

There  M^as  great  discontent  throughout  the  land 
at  the  summary  way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  treated  the  question  of  Reform,  and  in  June 
1789  several  of  the  leaders,  including  Grattan  and 
Charlemont,  established  the  Whig  Club  at  Dublin 
"  to  obtain  an  internal  reform  in  Parliament.”  This 
society  was  by  no  means  a  revolutionary  one,  for 
they  pledged  themselves  to  seek  their  ends  by  all 
constitutional  means  in  their  power.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  Northern  Whig  Club  was  started  in 
Belfast,  but  it  went  much  farther  than  the  Southern 
Club  ;  not  only  did  it  demand  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  but  it  sought  the  abolition  of  all  tithes  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  The  citizens  of 
Belfast  at  that  time  were  noted  for  their  republican¬ 
ism  ;  there  was  no  town  throughout  Europe  that 
rejoiced  more  at  the  success  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  than  Belfast.  In  July  1791  its  inhabitants 
celebrated  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  rejoicing, — they  drew  up  addresses, 
drank  democratic  toasts,  and  passed  resolutions 
demanding  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  Catholics. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone 
sprang  into  prominence.  He  had  been  born  in 
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Dublin,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  for  the 
Bar.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  restless,  brave, 
and  fearless,  and  ready  to  take  any  risk  to  gain  his 
ends.  In  September  1791  he  wrote  an  able  pamphlet 
suggesting  that  the  Presbyterians  should  join  hands 
with  the  Catholics  to  secure  proper  representation 
in  Parliament.  For  this  purpose  in  the  following 
month  he  founded  the  first  Society  of  United  Irish¬ 
men  in  Belfast.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Whig 
Club  would  accomplish  anything  ;  his  only  hope  was 
in  the  union  of  the  Dissenters  with  the  Catholics, 
and  that  was  the  aim  of  his  Society.  In  1792  the 
Society  started  in  Belfast  a  newspaper  called  "  The 
Northern  Star,”  edited  by  Samuel  Neilson,  the  son 
of  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ballyroney,  Co. 
Down.  It  seems  evident  that  for  the  first  three 
years  the  Society  never  dreamt  of  establishing  a 
republic  in  Ireland,  or  of  separating  from  England. 
Their  sole  aim  was  to  obtain  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  Parliament,  by  uniting 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions.  They  sought 
to  reform  Parliament  “on  a  democratic  and  un¬ 
sectarian  basis.”  They  saw  that  this  could  only  be 
obtained  by  organizing  their  forces,  and  many  of 
them  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of 
1782  had  been  gained  through  the  Government’s 
fear  of  an  insurrection.  Flood’s  words  were  often 
quoted  at  this  time :  “  When  have  you  negotiated 
that  you  have  not  been  deceived  ?  When  have  you 
demanded  that  you  have  not  succeeded  ?  ” 

In  Belfast  the  members  of  the  United  Irishmen  were 
for  the  most  part  Ulster  Scots  and  men  of  the  middle 
class  :  among  its  most  active  adherents  at  this  time 
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were  many  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Catholics  joined  to  any 
great  extent  till  a  year  or  two  later,  except  in  Dublin, 
where  many  Catholics  became  members.  The 
Volunteers  did  much  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
the  two  sects.  In  1792  on  the  12th  of  July,  the 
Ulster  Volunteers  assembled  in  Belfast,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  to  Lord  Charlemont  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  suffrage.^  In  the 
same  year,  the  Volunteers  of  Broughshane  and 
of  Lisburn  attended  mass  in  the  chapels  of  their 
respective  districts  to  show  their  “  good  intentions 
towards  their  Catholic  brethren.”  ^ 

The  Catholic  Committee,  which  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Dublin,  and  which  had  been  established  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  a  deputation  in  the  end  of 
1792  to  go  to  London  with  a  petition  to  the  King 
to  concede  them  the  vote.  They  went  by  way 
of  Belfast  where  they  were  received  with  the  'most 
intense  enthusiasm.  'When  they  were  leaving  the 
town,  the  Presbyterian  inhabitants  took  the  horses 
out  of  their  carriages,  and  drew  them  through  the 
streets  amidst  great  cheering.  This  deputation  to 
London  gained  part  of  its  end,  for  in  1793  a  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  was  passed  giving  the  Catholics  the  right 
to  vote  at  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  sympathized  almost  to  a  man 
with  the  Catholic  claims,  and  also  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Parliamentary  reform,  for  at  their  meeting 
at  Lurgan  in  June  they  drew  up  a  declaration  in 

1  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p.  428. 

^  M'Skimin,  “  Annals  ol  Ulster,”  pp.  8,  13. 
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which  they  expressed  “  their  opinion,  That  a 
Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  is  Essentially  necessary  to  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  security  & 
Maintenance  of  Public  Liberty.”  They  further 
declared  "  That  in  seeking  this  Reform  they  will 
not  be  seduced  by  the  visionary  Theories  of 
speculative  men,  but  taking  the  Principles  of  the 
Constitution  for  their  Guide  they  will  co-operate 
with  their  fellow  citizens  by  all  constitutional  means 
to  obtain  this  great  object,  rejecting  with  abhor¬ 
rence  every  Idea  of  Popular  Tumult  or  foreign  aid.” 
But  the  most  significant  part  of  their  Declaration 
was  as  follows  :  “  That  impressed  with  that  good¬ 
will  &  Brotherly  Love  which  is  inculcated  by  their 
Religion  towards  good  men  of  all  Religious  De¬ 
nominations  &  trusting  that  this  Spirit  will  always 
be  cherished  by  the  People  under  their  care,  they 
congratulate  their  Roman  Catholick  countrymen  on 
their  being  restored  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  they  indulge  the  flattering  hope  that 
Irish  Catholicks  cultivating  &  maintaining  the 
Principles  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  Liberality  of  Protestants  has 
neither  been  ill-timed  nor  unsafe.  And  finally  it 
is  their  earnest  Prayer,  That  the  time  may  never 
more  return,  when  Religious  Distinctions  shall  be 
used  as  a  Pretext  for  disturbing  Society,  or  arming 
man  against  his  neighbour ; — That  Intolerance  of 
every  kind  may  be  trodden  under  foot ;  and  every 
equally  good  subject,  shall  be  equally  cherished  & 
protected  by  the  State.”  It  is  also  significant  that 
Dr.  William  Steel  Dickson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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United  Irishmen,  was  Moderator  of  this  Synod. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  his  influence  that  the  above 
motion  was  passed.  It  is  interesting  to  find  one 
minister  (the  Rev.  Moses  Hogg)  protesting  against 
the  above  Declaration,  giving  as  his  reasons  that 
"  I  conceive  that  it  is  unnecessary  &  improper  for 
them  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  or  discuss  Political 
Principles,  as  I  conceive  their  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  Business  of  the  Church  &  its  Concerns, 
&  to  that  alone,”  and  second,  that  “  said  Declaration 
was  not  the  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Synod, 
as  there  was  a  Respectable  minority  who  both  spoke 
and  voted  against  it.”  ^ 

The  Government  had  recently  increased  the 
Regium  Donum  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  attach  the 
Presbyterians  more  firmly  to  the  Constitution,  but 
in  spite  of  that  increase  there  was  disaffection  in 
the  North.  The  way  in  which  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  dominant  Church  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  still  rankled.  Though  the  Test  Act 
and  the  disabilities  relating  to  marriage  had  been 
abolished,  still  the  Established  Church  had  the 
monopoly  of  place  and  power.  The  Presbyterians 
were  excluded  from  almost  all  the  posts  under  the 
Crown,  and  naturally  this  produced  great  resentment. 
The  payment  of  tithes  to  the  rectors  of  that  Church 
was  another  great  grievance.  Further,  the  com¬ 
mercial  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  by 
England,  and  which  ruined  trade  and  helped  to  drive 
thousands  to  America,  were  not  forgotten.  The 
Presbyterians  had  also  shown  passionate  sympathy 
with  the  successful  revolt  of  the  American  colonies, 

*  "  Records  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,”  vol.  iii.  p.  157. 
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in  which  many  of  their  kinsmen  had  taken  a  leading 
part.  These  reasons  induced  many  to  join  the 
United  Irishmen,  hoping  through  their  means  to 
obtain  justice  and  freedom.  This  disaffection  was 
growing  throughout  the  years  1793  and  1794,  and 
it  gradually  spread  to  the  Catholics  of  the  North, 
who  felt  that  they  had  many  disabilities  in  common 
with  the  Ulster  Scots.  The  alliance  between  the 
Dissenters  and  the  Catholics  alarmed  the  members 
of  the  Government,  who  had  many  paid  informers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  when  they 
heard  of  secret  drillings  in  the  North,  and  of  the 
great  supplies  of  arms,  including  cannon,  that  were 
being  collected  at  Belfast  and  Newry,  they  increased 
the  army  and  passed  a  Bill  to  create  a  body  of 
militia  to  keep  the  country  peaceful. 

The  disaffection,  however,  increased.  In 
February  1793  a  conference  was  held  in  Antrim  of 
delegates  from  thirty-five  companies  of  Volunteers. 
They  decided  to  arm  the  Volunteers,  appoint  officers 
over  them,  and  accumulate  military  stores.  It  was 
reported  that  prayers  had  been  offered  up  from  a 
Belfast  pulpit  for  the  success  of  the  French  in  their 
war  with  England.^  x\bout  the  same  time  some 
troops  of  English  dragoons  marched  upon  Belfast, 
destroyed  patriotic  emblems,  and  wounded  many 
of  the  townspeople.  They  would  have  produced 
a  reign  of  terror  in  the  town,  had  not  some  hundreds 
of  Volunteers  come  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants 
and  succeeded  in  restraining  the  soldiers. 

Soon  afterv'ards  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  a 
United  Irishman,  a  gentleman  of  position,  and  a  lead- 
‘  Lecky,  "  History  of  Ireland,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  ig6,  202. 
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ing  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Killyleagh, 
Co.  Down,  was  prosecuted  for  seditious  libel  because  he 
had  distributed  an  address  to  the  Volunteers.  Lecky 
describes  him  as  “  foolish  and  impulsive,  but  also 
brave,  honourable,  chivalrous,  energetic  and  charit¬ 
able,  a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and  beauty, 
always  ready  to  meet  any  opponent  with  the  pistol, 
and  to  throw  himself  headlong  into  adventures.”  ^ 
When  he  was  on  his  trial,  Curran  defended  him  in  a 
most  eloquent  speech,  but  he  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  In  May  1794  he 
escaped,  and  a  friend  of  his  called  Sweetman  secured 
a  small  fishing  boat  to  carry  him  to  France.  The 
sailors  did  not  know  who  was  on  board,  but  before 
they  started  one  of  them  showed  a  Government 
proclamation  offering  £1,000  for  his  capture,  and 
asked  if  it  was  Mr.  Rowan  they  were  taking  to 
France.  ”  Yes,”  said  Sweetman,  ”  and  here  he  is.” 
The  sailor  replied,  “  We  will  land  him  safely,”  and 
then  turning  to  Rowan  he  said,  "  Our  boat  is  small, 
but  God  watches  over  those  who,  like  you,  have  the 
blessings  of  the  poor.”  They  reached  the  Continent 
in  safety.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Government, 
through  the  information  of  spies,  seized  the  offices 
and  the  papers  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  thus 
their  organization  was  temporarily  broken  up. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party  in  England  joined  the  Tory  Government 
under  Pitt,  so  that  all  English  parties  were  now 
virtually  united  in  support  of  the  French  war. 
Of  these  Whigs  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  made  Home 
Secretary,  which  included  the  control  of  Irish 

1  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p.  234. 
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affairs,  while  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  place  of  Westmoreland.  As  both  he 
and  Portland  were  known  to  be  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  as  they  were  also  very  friendly 
to  Grattan,  Fitzwilliam’s  appointment  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  that  they  would  be  admitted 
to  Parliament,  and  allayed  the  murmurings  of  the 
disaffected,  for  it  seemed  evident  that  the  English 
Government  would  favour  a  moderate  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  The  instructions  given  to 
Fitzwilliam  were  to  delay  the  granting  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  “  until  a  period  of  more  general 
tranquillity,”  but  if  the  Catholics  were  determined 
to  press  it  he  was  authorised  to  support  it.^  When 
he  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1795  he  saw  that  he  must  take  steps  immediately 
to  settle  the  question.  He  felt  it  would  not  do  to 
defer  it  or  else  disaffection  would  arise.  But  some 
changes  had  first  to  be  made  in  the  Irish  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  dismissal  of 
John  Beresford,  who  was  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  whose  influence  was 
so  powerful  that  he  had  been  called  the  King  of 
Ireland.  He  “  was  at  the  head  of  the  revenue, 
and  had  the  law,  the  army,  the  revenue  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  Church  ”  in  his  possession  :  he 
”  had  made  a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  an  Attorney-General,  nearly  a 
Primate,  and  certainly  a  Commander-in-Chief.”  ^ 
It  was  an  injudicious  act  on  Fitzwilliam's  part 
to  remove  Beresford  so  hastily,  for  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  latter  crossed  to  England 

'  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261-2.  *  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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and  appeared  before  the  Government  as  a  perse¬ 
cuted  man. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  now 
felt  almost  certain  that  their  religious  disabilities 
would  be  removed.  Even  the  great  mass  of  the 
Protestants  favoured  emancipation.  Thoughtful 
men  perceived  that  the  Act  of  1793  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  taking  from  the  Catholics  all  feeling  of 
degradation  and  inferiority,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  petition  to  Parliament 
against  the  Catholic  Bill  on  the  part  of  any  Pro¬ 
testant  body.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Belfast  assembled  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Third 
Dissenting  Congregation,  on  January  24th,  1795, 
and  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  total 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
One  thousand  people  signed  this  petition,  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Grattan.^ 
Further,  on  February  27th,  the  fixed  committee  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  met  at  Dungannon  and  passed  an 
address  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
which  they  said,  “  it  is  with  Sensations  of  the  most 
lively  Pleasure  that  we  have  observed  the  opening 
of  your  Excellency’s  Administration  justifying 
the  Expectations  of  an  Anxious  People.  In  the 
Declarations  made  by  your  Excellency  to  different 
Classes  and  Descriptions  of  men  in  this  country 
we  discern  a  Spirit  of  Generous,  and  Distributive 
Policy,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a  Nation 
so  peculiarly  circumstanced  for  more  than  a  century  ; 
and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  measures  calculated  to  cement  a  General 
‘  M'Skitain,  “  Annals  of  Ulster,”  p.  i. 
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Union,  and  to  establish  the  Empire  of  the  Laws,  on 
its  best  and  surest  Foundation,  the  Affections  and 
Confidence  of  the  People.”  ^  In  presenting  this 
address  the  Synod  were  only  following  up  the  very 
tolerant  Declaration  they  had  made  in  1793  with 
regard  to  Reform]  and  Emancipation.  Therefore 
all  creeds  and  all  classes,  except  the  old  aristocratic 
faction,  were  in  favour  of  Catholic  Relief. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  blame  for 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  in  1795 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  members  of  the  English 
Government  and  of  no  one  else.  They  allowed 
Fitzwilliam  to  give  his  support  to  Grattan’s  Bill, 
and  then  when  it  was  believed  that  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  certain,  they  interfered  and  recalled  him. 
The  secret  history  of  all  that  happened  at  this  time 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  may  be 
that  Beresford  on  his  arrival  in  England  used  his 
influence  to  make  Pitt  and  the  English  Cabinet 
withdraw  their  support  from  Fitzwilliam,  or  the 
change  of  plan  may  have  been  due  to  King  George 
III.  himself,  who  said  that  if  he  allowed  Catholics  to 
enter  Parliament  he  would  violate  his  Coronation 
oath.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  blame  must  largely 
be  laid  to  Pitt’s  account.  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled, 
and  when  he  left  Dublin  in  the  end  of  March,  his 
coach  was  drawn  to  the  shore  by  the  citizens  through 
a  city  in  which  the  shops  were  closed  and  which  was 
given  over  to  every  sign  of  mourning.  The  same 
grief  was  felt  in  Belfast.  "The  Northern  Star” 
states  that  March  28  ”  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
national  mourning  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
*  "  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,”  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
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[Belfast]  on  account  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  departure. 
There  was  not  a  shop  or  counting-house  open  during 
the  whole  day, — all  was  one  scene  of  sullen  indig¬ 
nation."  1  Had  religious  disabilities  been  removed, 
tithes  abolished,  and  a  moderate  measure  of  reform 
granted,  it  is  certain  that  the  disaffection  in  the 
North  would  have  passed  away. 

The  recall  of  Fitzwilliam  was  a  most  shameful 
proceeding.  The  hopes  of  the  people  were  first 
raised,  and  then  almost  immediately  dashed  to  the 
ground.  There  followed  a  period  of  gloom  and 
despair,  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Government.  Many  felt  that  constitutional 
weapons  would  no  longer  avail,  and  that  the  only 
hope  lay  in  a  revolution,  and  after  this  time  the 
Volunteers  gradually  merged  into  the  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  which  grew  rapidly  and  added 
great  numbers  of  Catholics  to  its  ranks.  The 
recall  of  Fitzwilliam  produced,  in  the  near  future, 
“  intense  and  growing  hatred  of  England,  revived 
religious  and  class  animosities,  a  savage  rebellion 
savagely  repressed,  a  legislative  union  prematurely 
and  corruptly  carried.”  ® 

1  Teeling,  “  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,”  p.  2. 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p.  324. 
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Camden  was  appointed  to  succeed  Fitzwilliam  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  before  he  arrived,  many 
meetings  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  freeholders 
were  held  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  to 
petition  the  King  to  continue  Fitzwilliam  in  office, 
and  to  solicit  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities. 
It  was  believed  that  the  English  Government  wanted 
to  postpone  the  question  relating  to  the  Catholics,  and 
to  make  a  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  getting  the  right  to  sit  as  Members  of 
Parliament.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  at 
this  time  by  the  Catholics  when  they  unanimously 
pledged  themselves  to  resist  their  own  Emanci¬ 
pation,  “  if  proposed  to  be  conceded  upon  the  igno¬ 
minious  terms  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  fatal 
measure  of  an  union  with  the  sister  kingdom.”  ^ 
Camden,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  instructed 
by  the  English  Cabinet  to  oppose  emancipation 
with  all  his  might.  When  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  the 
people  hissed  him  ;  the  houses  of  those  who  had 
opposed  Fitzwilliam  were  attacked,  and  the  soldiers 
had  to  be  called  out  to  quell  the  riot.  The  policy 
of  the  Irish  Government  from  this  time  appears  to 
have  been  the  kindling  of  the  old  anti-Catholic 

'  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 
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spirit  which  had  almost  disappeared  ;  they  believed 
that  in  this  manner  they  would  divide  the  forces 
of  the  disaffected,  and  produce  a  body  of  men  who 
would  give  them  their  constant  support.  Their 
efforts  were  successful,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  meetings  of  the  United  Irishmen  had  been 
suppressed  in  1794,  but  early  in  the  following  year 
the  Society  was  reorganized  on  a  new  basis  as  a 
secret  one.  Its  members  took  a  very  innocent 
oath  ;  “In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B.,  do 
voluntarily  declare  that  I  will  persevere  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and 
that  I  will  also  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  representation  of  all 
the  people  of  Ireland.  I  do  further  declare  that 
neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  or  punishments  shall 
ever  induce  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  on, 
or  give  evidence  against  any  member,  or  members 
of  this  or  similar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expression 
of  theirs  done  or  made  collectively  or  individually 
in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit 
of  this  obligation.”  ^  Thus  its  stated  object  was  an 
honourable  one,  but  from  1795  its  real  aim  was  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and  establish  a  republic. 
Each  local  society  consisted  of  twelve  men,  who 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  baronial  committees. 

^  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1798,  p.  237  The  story  is  told  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  that 
when  he  was  defending  a  prisoner  charged  with  administering 
this  oath,  he  remarked  on  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments  it 
contained,  and  then  repeated  it  word  for  word,  hfting  the  Bible 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  thus  in  open  court  he  took  the  oath 
himself.  (Bigger,  ‘‘  Remember  Orr,”  p.  24.) 
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These  in  turn  sent  delegates  to  the  county  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  latter  chose  delegates  for  the 
provincial  committees.  At  the  head  was  a  National 
Directory  of  five  men  who  sat  in  Dublin,  and  who 
had  charge  of  the  whole  Society. 

About  1796  a  military  organization  was  introduced, 
the  secretary  of  each  inferior  society  being  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  while  the  other  delegates  to  the 
higher  societies  were  captains,  colonels,  etc.  Drilling 
took  place  in  many  districts  on  moonlight  nights,  a 
great  number  of  the  members  procured  arms,  and 
hopes  were  raised  that  the  French  would  come  to 
their  help  if  they  would  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  An  agent  of  the  French  Government,  the 
Rev.  William  Jackson,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  visited  Ireland  in  1794,  to  discover  if 
a  landing  of  French  soldiers  would  be  favourably 
received,  but  the  Government  were  informed  of  his 
movements  and  arrested  him.  He  was  charged  with 
treason  and  sentenced  to  death  in  April,  1795. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  Wolfe  Tone  of  having  been  im¬ 
plicated  in  Jackson’s  mission,  and  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  country.  But  before  he  departed  he  and 
Russell,  with  Neilson  and  M'Cracken,  all  leading 
United  Irishmen,  ascended  the  Cave  Hill  outside 
Belfast,  and  there  swore  to  use  all  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  England  in  Ireland.  Tone 
went  to  America,  and  early  in  1796  he  landed  in 
France. 

From  the  time  when  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  disappointed  by  the  recall  of  Fitzwilliam, 
disaffection  spread  rapidly  amongst  them,  and 
many  joined  the  Society  of  Defenders  These 
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Defenders  met  during  the  night,  administered  un¬ 
lawful  oaths,  and  seized  arms  everywhere,  especially 
from  the  Protestants.  They  ill-treated  those  who 
refused  to  be  sworn,  and  it  seems  evident  that  they 
were  preparing  for  a  French  invasion,  and  if  so, 
this  Society  had  now  become  distinctly  treasonable. 
They  differed  from  the  United  Irishmen  in  being 
wholly  a  Catholic  Society,  and  also  in  being  akin 
to  the  Whiteboys  by  seeking  to  lower  the  rent  of 
land  and  to  abolish  tithes,  but  in  their  political 
aims  the  two  societies  were  alike.  During  the  year 
1795  outrages  were  on  the  increase,  while  emissaries 
raised  wild  hopes  among  the  Catholic  poor.  In 
September  riots  broke  out  in  County  Armagh, 
where  collisions  had  been  occurring  periodically 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics.  These 
culminated  in  an  attack  by  the  Defenders  on  the 
Protestants  on  September  21st  at  a  place  called 
the  Diamond.  The  Catholics  were  the  aggressors, 
but  they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  were  killed. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Orange  Society 
was  formed.  It  was  originally  a  league  for  defence. 
Its  members  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  defend  the  Protestant 
Constitution.  At  first  it  was  confined  to  the  lower 
Protestant  classes  in  Ulster,  and  was  mainly  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  result  was  a  terrible  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
in  Armagh  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Many 
of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys  assumed  the  name  of 
Orangemen  and  seemed  determined  to  drive  all 
the  Catholics  out  of  the  country.  Bills  were  stuck 
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on  the  houses  of  the  latter  with  the  words,  "  To  hell 
or  Connaught,”  and  if  the  inhabitants  did  not 
immediately  leave  their  houses,  at  nightfall  armed 
men  attacked  them  and  thrust  them  out,  ”  the  houses 
were  often  set  on  fire,  and  the  inmates  were  driven 
homeless  into  the  world.  .  .  .  Twelve  or  fourteen 
houses  were  sometimes  wrecked  in  a  single  night. 
Several  Catholic  chapels  were  burnt,  and  the  perse¬ 
cution  which  began  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  soon 
extended  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Counties  of  Tyrone, 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry.”  ^  These  outrages  drove 
numbers  of  innocent  people  from  their  homes.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  thousands  of  exiles,  and  it 
is  evident  that  these  sectarian  riots  and  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  reports  that  accompanied  them  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  events  of  the  next  few 
years  in  Ireland.  The  Orangemen  of  later  days 
disclaimed  all  connection  with  these  rioters  and 
said  that  the  outrages  were  committed  by  Peep  of 
Day  Boys  ;  but  as  the  persecutors  called  them¬ 
selves  by  the  name  of  Orangemen,  it  was  generally 
believed  by  the  Catholics  that  the  Orange  Society 
deliberately  countenanced  these  depredations,  and 
that  its  members  secretly  swore  to  exterminate 
all  Catholics.  This  false  report  created  panic  and 
terror :  it  was  spread  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  and 
partly  accounts  for  the  terrible  acts  of  cruelty 
inflicted  on  Protestants  in  the  rebellion  two  years 
later.  2  One  immediate  result  was  to  undermine 
the  toleration  and  the  friendliness  that  had  existed 
for  some  years  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  the  North,  and  to  hinder  the  aim  of  the  United 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p  429.  “  Ibid.,  pp.  428,  448. 
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Irishmen, — the  co-operation  of  all  creeds  against 
England.  From  this  time  the  Protestants  in  Ulster 
were  less  eager  to  join  with  the  Catholics  in  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  were  drawn 
in  two  ways,  they  were  more  inflamed  than  ever 
against  the  British  Government,  and  readily  joined 
the  United  Irishmen  in  great  numbers,  but  mixed 
with  this  feeling  was  a  violent  spirit  of  resentment 
against  the  Protestants  and  against  the  Orangemen 
in  particular. 

The  state  of  the  North  during  the  whole  of  1796 
was  very  alarming.  Castlereagh  wrote  of  the  United 
Irish  Society  in  August,  “  Belfast  is  its  centre,  it 
is  very  general  towards  Lisburn,  the  County  of 
Antrim  has  been  largely  infected,  and  the  County 
of  Down  is  by  no  means  exempt.  There  is  sufficient 
information  to  ascertain  that  the  societies  gain 
ground  rapidly,  and  that  they  have  formed  very 
sanguine  and  extensive  hopes  in  consequence  of 
the  fatal  turn  affairs  have  taken  on  the  Continent.” 
In  many  places  bonfires  had  been  lighted  to  celebrate 
the  French  victories  in  Italy  in  1796.  It  was  expected 
that  the  French  would  soon  invade  Ireland,  and  the 
people  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Derry  seemed  to  be 
prepared  to  join  them.^ 

At  this  time  we  read  ^  of  great  crowds  of  500  to 
2,000  persons  gathering  together  in  various  places 
in  Ulster  to  dig  the  potatoes  or  cut  the  corn  of 
the  men  who  were  in  prison  for  sedition.  iVmong 
these  people  "  were  always  a  number  of  young 
women  decorated  with  green  ribbons,  handkerchiefs 

1  Lecky,  vol.  iii  pp.  464-5. 

®  Teeling,  ‘  Personal  Narrative,”  pp  84-6. 
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and  the  like,  and  at  times  a  Presbyterian  minister 
was  seen  in  the  crowd.  At  Swateragh,  County  of 
Derry,  in  raising  the  potatoes  of  a  Mrs  Clark,  whose 
son  was  in  prison  charged  with  seditious  practices, 
the  Rev.  John  Smith,  minister  of  Kilrea,  was  observed 
busied  gathering  potatoes  in  his  new  castor  hat. 
On  finishing  the  labours  of  the  field  these  bodies 
commonly  proceeded  in  regular  order,  four  or  six 
deep  through  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
each  digger  carrying  his  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
and  accompanied  by  the  sounding  of  horns,  conch 
shells,  and  long  glass  tubes  called  trumpets.  No 
spirituous  liquors  were  taken  on  those  occasions, 
and  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  like  were  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  fields,  the  owners  retired  without  selling 
one  glass.”  ^  One  authority  says  that  as  many  as 
6,000  men  assembled  on  one  occasion,  and  when 
the  soldiers  ordered  them  to  disperse  they  did  so 
very  quietly.  Although  the  ostensible  reason  for 
these  ”  potato  diggings  ”  as  they  were  called,  was 
to  testify  their  respect  for  those  in  prison,  the  chief 
reason  was  to  accustom  the  men  to  meet  together  in 
large  numbers  and  to  settle  their  plans  in  case  of 
a  rising.  Lord  Downshire  said  the  sedition  of  the 
North  was  due  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
“  though,  as  yet,  they  have  had  cunning  enough  to 
keep  their  necks  out  of  the  halter.”  ^ 

The  United  Irishmen  had  now  become  a  seditious 
Society,  whose  aim  was  the  establisment  of  a 
republic.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
and  Dr.  M'Nevin  became  members  in  the  end  of 

*  M'Skimin,  "  Annals  o£  Ulster,”  p.  37. 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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1796,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Society 
organized  itself  on  a  military  basis.  Orders  were 
sent  down  to  each  of  the  committees  that  every¬ 
one  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  gun  or  a  pair 
of  pistols  or  a  pike.^  About  the  same  time  the 
Defenders  began  to  join  the  Society  in  large 
numbers. 2 

In  the  autumn  of  1796  a  new  force  called  the 
yeomanry  was  enrolled  chiefly  in  Ulster.  It  was 
recruited  from  the  gentry  and  their  retainers  for 
the  preservation  of  their  own  property,  and  to 
protect  the  country  against  the  Defenders  and  the 
United  Irishmen  ;  thus  it  necessarily  consisted  of 
the  most  violent  Protestants.  Lord  Downshire 
writes  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  “  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  there  are  some  very  respectable  and  loyal 
Papists  among  them,”  but  he  adds,  *'  the  yeomanry 
infantry  are  not  so  liberal  as  the  cavalry ;  their 
condition  of  service  is,  that  no  Papist  should  be 
enrolled  with  them.  .  .  .  They  are  chiefly  Orange¬ 
men,  and  all  agree  in  not  admitting  a  Papist,  however 
recommended.”  ® 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Directory  in  Paris  had 
seriously  intended  to  invade  Ireland.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1796,  Wolfe  Tone  was  in 
Paris,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur 
O’Connor  in  Switzerland,  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government.  The  result  was  that  the 
French  began  to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  Brest,  and 
they  gave  the  command  to  General  Hoche,  who 
was  ardently  in  favour  of  the  Irish  enterprise.  The 

*  “  Secrecy  Report  ”  (1798).  *  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  pp.  475-87 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  472-3' 
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ships  sailed  for  Ireland,  with  Wolfe  Tone  on  board, 
in  the  middle  of  December.  There  were  forty-three 
ships,  with  15,000  soldiers  and  many  arms  for  dis¬ 
tribution  when  they  landed.  But  ill-luck  and  bad 
seamanship  hampered  the  expedition.  They  set 
sail  in  good  weather,  but  a  day  or  two  later  a 
dense  fog  came  on,  in  which  the  Admiral’s  vessel, 
with  some  seven  others,  got  separated  from  the  main 
body.  On  the  22nd,  however,  the  remainder  of  the 
vessels  to  the  number  of  thirty-five  were  outside 
Bantry  Bay.  They  had  not  seen  an  English  sail, 
and  Tone  was  anxious  that  they  should  land  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  they  decided  to  wait  for  Hoche,  and  in 
so  doing  lost  their  chance  of  a  successful  invasion. 
A  great  storm  arose,  fifteen  ships  with  nearly  7,000 
soldiers  on  board  were  inside  the  bay,  but  the  others 
were  lagging  behind,  and  could  not  make  the  bay 
because  of  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  waves.  For 
days  the  tempest  raged,  the  wind  blew  straight  from 
the  shore,  ship  after  ship  dragged  its  anchors  and  had 
to  put  out  to  sea  for  safety,  and  one  after  another 
they  returned  to  Brest.  The  “  Protestant  wind  ” 
which  had  scattered  the  ships  of  the  Armada  in 
1588,  which  a  century  later  had  favoured  William 
Ill’s  landing  in  England,  now  for  the  third  time 
saved  England.  Had  the  French  fleet  set  sail  a 
few  days  earlier,  or  had  a  violent  storm  not  driven 
it  back,  or  had  the  wind  blown  from  any  other 
quarter,  a  large  French  army  would  have  landed 
in  Ireland,  and  taken  possession  of  Cork.  In  that 
case Ulster  would  very  likely  have  risen  in  revolt, 
and  joined  the  French. 

While  the  French  fleet  lay  in  Bantry  Bay,  the 
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Catholic  south  remained  loyal  to  the  Government. 
The  farmers  of  Munster  aided  the  soldiers  when 
marching  south  to  meet  Hoche’s  men,  by  pre¬ 
paring  the  roads  for  them,  giving  them  horses 
and  carts  to  transport  their  provisions, — and  in 
fact  they  even  prayed  for  their  success.  In  the 
North  alone  were  there  signs  of  disloyalty,  amount¬ 
ing  in  some  places  to  anarchy.  Disturbances  were 
organized  by  small  bodies  of  United  Irishmen, 
drillings  proceeded  by  night,  pikes  were  manufac¬ 
tured,  arms  were  seized,  farmers  were  forbidden 
to  enlist  in  the  yeomanry,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers  and  the  militia. 

In  March  1797  the  Government,  fearing  a  rebellion, 
instructed  General  Lake  to  disarm  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  Province.  The  people  were  taken 
by  surprise  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were  seized, 
amounting  to  more  than  5,400  guns.  They  now  be¬ 
gan  to  conceal  their  arms ;  they  carried  them  under 
cover  of  night  to  hiding-places,  often  they  buried 
them  in  bogs,  sometimes  in  the  meeting-houses,  and 
sometimes  in  caves. ^  The  recent  attempt  of  the 
French  to  land  troops  had  caused  the  Government 
to  increase  the  forces  in  Ireland.  These  now 
amounted  to  15,000  regular  soldiers,  18,000  militia 
and  30,000  yeomanry.2  It  was  the  yeomen  who 
in  general  were  employed  in  the  search  for  arms, 
as  they  knew  the  country  and  the  people.  They 
were,  as  we  have  seen  before,  for  the  most  part 
enlisted  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  and  were  wholly  opposed  to  the  United 
Irishmen.  The  latter  used  every  means  in  their 
*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  29.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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power  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  new  force : 
they  tried  to  intimidate  them  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  :  they  attacked  their  houses  :  they  insulted 
their  families,  and  in  the  most  disaffected  dis¬ 
tricts  they  treated  them  as  lepers  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 
When  the  yeomen,  “  with  uniforms  on  their  backs 
and  guns  in  their  hands,  and  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  but  with  scarcely  a 
tinge  of  discipline  and  under  no  strict  martial  law, 
were  let  loose  by  night  on  innumerable  cabins,”  ^ 
the  scenes  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Houses  were  burnt,  outrages  of  all  kinds  were 
committed,  and  when  a  raid  was  made  on  a  district 
in  the  search  for  arms,  and  the  least  resistance  was 
offered,  the  inhabitants  were  often  murdered ;  some¬ 
times  they  were  shot,  and  often  they  were  hanged 
on  the  nearest  tree. 

Flogging  was  a  common  kind  of  punishment ;  the 
Rev.  Robert  Magill  of  Antrim  says  in  his  Narrative — 
”  Many  individuals  were  tried  by  martial  law  in 
Broughshane  courthouse,  and  sentenced  to  be 
flogged.  This  took  place  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of 
my  father’s  garden,  called  the  Fir  Park.  I  saw 
Samuel  Bones  of  Lower  Broughshane  receive  500 
lashes, — 250  on  the  back  and  250  on  the  buttocks. 
I  saw  Samuel  Crawford  of  Ballymena  receive  500 
ashes.  The  only  words  he  spoke  during  the  time 
were,  ‘  Gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  shoot  me,'  I 
heard  him  utter  them.  I  saw  Hood  Haslett  of 
Ball3anena  receive  500  lashes.  I  believe  he  was  only 
about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Before  he  had  received 
*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  39. 
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the  500  lashes,  I  heard  him  exclaiming, '  I’m  a-cutting 
through.’  ”  1  Thus  the  yeoman  repaid  with  great 
interest  all  the  insults  that  the  United  Irishmen 
had  ever  heaped  upon  them.  This  brutal  treatment 
stirred  up  fierce  and  lasting  resentment  against  the 
soldiers  and  especially  against  this  new  force. 

The  next  step  of  the  Government  was  to  ally 
itself  with  the  Orangemen.^  These  were  enrolled 
as  yeomanry,  and  very  soon  there  were  regiments 
composed  altogether  of  men  who  were  filled  with 
fierce  party  spirit.® 

The  year  1797  saw  Ulster  on  the  verge  of  a  re¬ 
bellion,  and  if  France  had  taken  the  opportunity, 
when  the  English  sailors  mutinied  at  Spithead  and 
in  the  Medway,  to  land  an  army  in  Ireland  in  May  or 
June  of  that  year,  she  could  easily  have  conquered 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  people  would  have 
supported  her  armies,  as  they  were  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  the  barbarities  of  the  King’s  troops.  In 
May  the  whole  country  was  placed  under  military 
law,  and  there  were  many  atrocities  committed 
by  the  different  regiments.  The  worst  offenders 
were  a  Welsh  cavalry  regiment  called  the  “  Ancient 
Britons,”  who  burnt  a  great  number  of  houses 
and  endeavoured  to  outdo  the  Orange  yeomen  in 
attacking  the  people  who  were  perfectly  loyal  and 
quiet.  An  eye-witness,  an  officer  ^  in  the  Dublin 
Militia,  who  went  to  meet  the  main  body  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  writes  that  he  was  directed  to  them 

'  Quoted  from  Latimer,  p.  392. 

2  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp,  47-8.  2  lUd.,  p.  55. 

*  He  was  John  Giffard,  and  it  is  probably  he  whom  Madden 
in  his  “  United  Irishmen  ”  angrily  abuses  as  a  persecuting  Orange¬ 
man.  See  Lecky. 
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"  by  the  smoke  and  flames  of  burning  houses,  and 
by  the  dead  bodies  of  boys  and  old  men  slain  by  the 
Britons,  though  no  opposition  whatever  had  been 
given  by  them,  and,  as  I  shall  answer  to  Almighty 
God,  I  believe  a  single  gun  was  not  fired,  but  by  the 
Britons  or  yeomanry.  I  declare  there  was  nothing 
to  fire  at,  old  men,  women,  and  children  excepted. 
From  ten  to  twenty  were  killed  outright ;  many 
wounded,  and  eight  houses  burned.  .  .  .  But  the 
worst  of  the  story  still  remains  ;  two  of  the  Britons 
desiring  to  enter  a  gentleman’s  house,  the  yard  gate 
was  opened  to  them  by  a  lad,  whom  for  his  civility 
they  shot  and  cut  in  pieces.”  ^  It  was  by  such  means 
that  the  Government  endeavoured  to  reduce  a  dis¬ 
affected  country  to  submission,  and  they  partially 
succeeded.  Lake  wrote  in  June  of  Belfast,  ”  The 
town  is  more  humbled  than  it  has  ever  been,  and 
many  of  the  villains  have  quitted  it.”  ^ 

To  severity  another  method  was  added.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  made  in  May  offering  a  free  pardon 
to  all  United  Irishmen  who  had  not  committed 
certain  specified  crimes,  on  condition  that  they  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  magistrate  prior  to 
June  25.  The  result  was  that  many  Ulstermen 
made  their  submission,  for  they  saw  that  without 
foreign  aid  they  could  not  succeed.  The  old  re¬ 
ligious  antipathies  were  reawakening  too  with 
the  rise  of  the  Orangemen,  and  this  was  another 
factor  in  making  the  people  sever  themselves  from 
the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

Outside  Antrim  and  Down  and  the  East  part  of 
County  Derry,  where  the  Presbyterians  were  in  the 
*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41-2.  »  Ibid.,  p.  loo. 
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majority,  the  Province  began  to  be  loyal ;  thousands 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  May  of  the 
next  year  near  Dublin  might  not  have  affected 
Ulster  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  execution  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  which 
took  place  at  Carrickfergus  in  October,  1797.  His 
name  was  William  Orr,  and  he  was  tried  in  September 
1797  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  at  that 
time  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  a  man  of  a  generous, 
impetuous  temperament,  who  bore  a  stainless 
character,  and  had  great  influence  over  the  district 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  large  farmer  near 
Antrim,  and  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  town.  He  had  been  a  volunteer,  had  after¬ 
wards  become  a  United  Irishman,  and  in  1796  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Ulster.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  him  by  a  contemporary  who  visited 
him  in  prison,  "  He  was  precisely  six  feet  two 
inches  high,”  the  different  parts  of  his  body  ”  were 
proportioned  with  the  completest  symmetry,  and 
bespoke  at  once  both  strength  and  gracefulness. 
His  step  was  firm,  his  gait  bold  and  martial,  his 
carriage  erect,  and  motion  alert  and  easy.  .  .  . 
His  chin  was  round  and  small ;  his  teeth  little  ; 
his  lips  thin,  and  his  teeth  as  white  as  snow  ;  his 
eyes  were  dark  brown,  neither  sunk  nor  full,  but 
uncommonly  lively  and  expressive  ;  his  brow  was 
arched  and  beautiful ;  his  nose  was  inclined  to  the 
acquiline,  though  very  little ;  his  forehead  was 
smooth,  round,  and  well  proportioned  to  the  other 
features  of  his  face.  In  the  whole  countenance 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  captivating  and 
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manly.  He  possessed  a  sound  understanding,  warm 
affections,  and  a  most  benevolent  heart.”  Among 
his  chief  friends  was  a  Samuel  Turner  of  Newry, 
to  whom  Orr  told  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  This  Turner  was  a  paid  informer  of  the 
Government,  and  the  news  Orr  revealed  to  him  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  Dublin  and  from  thence 
to  London. 1  Thus  Orr  became  a  marked  man. 

In  September  1796  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
that  he  had  administered  in  the  previous  April  the 
oath  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  two  Scotch  soldiers. 
Orr  was  present  at  the  time,  but  he  denied  that 
he  himself  administered  the  oath.  He  was  kept  in 
prison  for  a  year  and  then  tried  at  the  September 
assizes.  When  the  trial  concluded  the  jury  had  not 
agreed,  and  they  were  locked  up  all  night.  In  the 
morning  when  they  were  asked  by  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  if  they  were  agreed,  ”  the  foreman,  much 
distressed,  answered,  ‘  We  leave  him  in  your  lordship’s 
mercy — he  is  in  your  lordship’s  mercy,  ’  ”  on  which 
the  judge  sent  them  back,  telling  them  that  they 
must  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  third  time  that  the  foreman  handed 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  with  a  recommendation  to 
mercy.  The  next  day  when  Orr  was  brought  into 
Court  to  receive  sentence,  Curran,  one  of  his  counsel, 
produced  an  affidavit  sworn  by  two  of  the  jurors 
stating  “  that  after  they  had  retired  to  their  jury- 
room  to  consider  their  verdict,  two  bottles  of  very 
strong  whiskey  spirits  were  conveyed  into  their 
jury-room  through  the  window  thereof,  and  given  to, 
and  the  greater  part  thereof  drank  by,  the  said  jurors, 

'  "Remember  Orr,”  by  F.  J.  Bigger,  p.  16. 
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some  of  whom  became  very  sick  and  unwell,  which 
occasioned  their  vomiting  before  they  gave  their 
verdict,”  and  one  of  the  two  jurors  who  signed  this 
affidavit  swore  further  “  that  he  was  by  age  and 
infirmity  and  the  intimidation  ”  of  another  jury¬ 
man  ”  induced  to  concur  in  said  verdict  contrary 
to  his  opinion.”  In  spite  of  this  affidavit  Judge 
Yelverton  passed  sentence  of  execution,  and  when  he 
did  so  we  are  told  ”  the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes, 
his  head  sunk  between  his  hands,  and  in  that  attitude 
he  remained  for  nearly  ten  minutes  ”  at  the  end  of 
which  Orr  said,  ”  my  lord,  that  jury  have  convicted 
me  of  being  a  felon  ;  my  own  heart  tells  me  that 
their  conviction  is  a  falsehood,  and  that  I  am  not  a 
felon  ;  if  they  have  found  me  so  improperly,  it  is 
worse  for  them  than  for  me — for  I  can  forgive  them, 
and  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  wish  to  say  only  one 
word  more,  and  that  is  to  declare  upon  this  awful 
occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  the 
evidence  against  me  was  grossly  perjured — grossly 
and  wickedly  perjured.”  ^  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  save  the  condemned  man,  but  in  vain.  Several 
times  he  was  respited,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scarcely  thought  it  right  to  hang  a  man  when 
two  jurymen  swore  that  a  part  of  the  jury  was 
intoxicated  when  they  gave  their  verdict,  and  when 
one  swore  that  he  had  been  forced  by  intimidation 
to  give  a  verdict  contrary  to  his  belief,  but  finally 
they  treated  the  affidavits  with  neglect,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  sentence  to  be  carried  out. 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  14th,  Orr  was  taken 
out  of  Carrickfergus  gaol  to  be  executed.  He  was 

‘  See  "  Remember  Orr,”  by  Bigger,  p.  37. 
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accompanied  by  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  William 
Stavely,  the  Covenanting  minister  of  Knockbracken 
near  Belfast,  and  Adam  Hill,  minister  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  at  Ballynure  :  John  Savage,  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Carrickfergus,  also  attended  him  during 
his  imprisonment.  Strong  detachments  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  round  the  gallows,  while  two  field 
pieces  were  planted  to  cover  the  roads  leading  from 
Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  for  the  authorities  feared 
a  rescue  might  be  attempted.  But  the  people 
kept  away  from  the  spectacle  ;  one  writing  from 
Carrickfergus  on  the  day  of  Orr’s  execution  said, 
“  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  quit  the  place  this  day,  rather  than  be  present 
at  the  execution  of  their  hapless  countryman,  William 
Orr.  Some  removed  to  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
— scarce  a  sentence  was  interchanged  during  the 
day,  and  every  face  presented  a  picture  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  horror  and  indignation.”  Only  a  few 
friends  came  with  him  to  the  gallows  green  to  carry 
away  his  remains.  After  prayer  the  prisoner  sang 
the  23rd  Psalm  and  read  part  of  the  31st  Psalm, 
repeating  emphatically — • 

“  And  sith  Thou  art  my  strength,  therefore 
Pull  me  out  of  the  net. 

Which  they  in  subtility  for  me 
So  privily  have  set. 

Unto  Thy  hands  I  do  commit 
My  spirit,  for  Thou  art  He, 

O  Thou,  Jehovah,  God  of  truth. 

That  hast  redeemed  me.” 

After  that  he  read  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  ist  Corinthians,  and  then  he 
distributed  to  his  friends  copies  of  his  dying  declara- 
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tion  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  was  innocent,  and 
that  the  informer  was  forsworn,  and  added  “  if 
to  have  loved  my  Country,  to  have  known  its  Wrongs, 
to  have  felt  the  Injuries  of  the  persecuted  Catholics, 
and  to  have  united  with  them  and  aU  other  Re¬ 
ligious  Persuasions,  in  the  most  orderly  and  least 
sanguinary  Means  of  procuring  Redress  ; — if  these 
be  Felonies,  I  am  a  Felon,  but  not  otherwise.” 
When  the  rope  had  been  put  round  his  neck,  his 
last  words  were,  “  I  am  no  traitor.  I  die  a  per¬ 
secuted  man  for  a  persecuted  country.  Great 
Jehovah,  receive  my  soul.  I  die  in  the  true  faith 
of  a  Presbyterian.”  His  body  was  taken  down  from 
the  gallows,  and  placed  on  a  cart  and  borne  to 
Ballynure.  Long  before  the  village  was  reached  the 
whole  countryside  was  black  with  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  mourning  for  their  brother.  The  corpse 
lay  in  the  church  aU  night,  and  on  the  next  day. 
Sabbath,  it  was  taken  to  Templepatrick  and  buried. ^ 
Immediately  after  his  execution  William  Drennan 
wrote  his  pathetic  lines,  ”  The  Wake  of  William 
Orr,”  of  which  the  following  are  some  verses  : — 

“  Write  his  merits  on  your  mind  ; 

Morals  pure  and  manners  kind  ; 

On  his  head,  as  on  a  hill. 

Virtue  placed  her  citadel. 

Why  cut  off  in  palmy  youth  ? 

Truth  he  spoke,  and  acted  truth. 

‘  Countrymen,  unite  !  ’  he  cried. 

And  died,  for  what  the  Saviour  died  ! 


1  For  this  account  of  Orr  see  “  Remember  Orr,”  by  F.  J 
Bigger,  pp.  34-51,  also  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  103-16. 
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God  of  peace  and  God  of  love, 

I,et  it  not  Thy  vengeance  move, 

Let  it  not  Thy  lightnings  draw  ; 

A  nation  guillotined  by  law.” 

There  will  always  be  some  obscurity  about  Orr’s 
case.  The  fact  that  Judge  Yelverton  who  was  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  merciful,  and  humane  judges  ^ 
on  the  Irish  bench  believed  him  guilty  has  led  to 
doubts  of  his  innocence.  But  the  courageous  and 
dignified  way  in  which  Orr  met  his  death,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  previous  life  which  had  been 
a  most  moral  and  upright  one,  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  martyr.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Government  made  one  of  its  greatest  mistakes  when 
it  executed  him  :  the  anger  and  the  passion  of  the 
whole  country  were  aroused  by  it,  and  throughout 
the  rebellion  of  the  following  year  the  words  “  Re¬ 
member  Orr  ”  rallied  the  insurgents  at  Antrim,  at 
Saintfield,  and  at  Ballynahinch.  The  words  were 
found  written  on  the  walls,  on  the  pavements,  on 
pike  handles,  and  on  finger-rings  and  tokens.  Even 
Fox  gave  as  a  toast  at  an  English  banquet  “  to 
the  memory  of  the  martyred  Orr,”  showing  the  deep 
indignation  which  the  fate  of  this  young  leader  of 
the  United  Irishmen  evoked  not  only  throughout 
Ulster,  but  in  Great  Britain.  The  Government 
twenty  years  later  tried  to  make  some  amends 
by  sending  £1,000  to  his  widow. ^ 

1  After  Yelverton’s  death  Curran  said  of  him  that  ”  he  could 
on  his  deathbed  have  had  no  more  selfish  wish,  than  that  justice 
should  be  administered  to  him  in  the  world  to  come,  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  he  distributed  it  in  this.”  (Lecky,  vol.  iv. 
p.  105,) 

^  Bigger,  "Remember  C)rr,”  p.  63,  and  W.  S.  Smith,  “  Historical 
Gleanings  of  Antrim  and  neighbourhood,”  p.  19. 
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The  winter  of  1797  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  one 
for  the  people  of  Ulster.  The  rebellion  was  im¬ 
pending  :  the  air  was  full  of  rumours.  Agents  of 
the  United  Irish  Society  industriously  spread  the 
report  in  Catholic  districts  that  the  Orangemen  had 
sworn  an  oath  to  extirpate  the  Catholics  throughout 
Ireland.  This  was  solemnly  denied  by  the  heads 
of  the  Orange  order,  but  it  was  repeated  persistently 
and  of  course  believed,  and  the  result  was  that 
thousands  of  Catholic  peasants,  terrified  by  fear, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen.^  This 
Society  even  spread  into  Munster  where  up  to  this 
time  it  had  made  little  progress.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  rumours  that  in  the  following  March  all 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland  were  to  be  massacred,  so 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  panic.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  different  parties  began  to 
wear  distinctive  colours,  orange  and  green :  the 
yeomanry  and  the  Orangemen  who  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Government  wore  orange,  and  the  United 
Irishmen  wore  green.  The  year  thus  ended  in 
clouds  and  gloom  with  mutterings  of  a  storm 
brewing,  the  result  of  which  no  man  could  tell. 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  98,  and  D’Alton,  vol.  v.  p.  47. 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  ’98 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  at  this  time  was  Camden.  He 
was  honest  and  humane,  but  weak  and  vacillating 
at  a  period  when  strength  and  firmness  were  indis¬ 
pensable.  He  was  disposed  to  give  some  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  and  to  carry  a  moderate  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  but  he  was  dominated 
by  the  more  commanding  wills  of  Lords  Clare  and 
Castlereagh.  The  latter  was  an  Ulster  Scot.  His 
grandfather,  Alexander  Stewart  (1699-1781)  of 
Ballylawn,  Co.  Donegal,  married  his  cousin  Mary 
Cowan,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
Derry,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  Test  Act  of  1704.  He  obtained 
a  large  dowry  with  his  wife,  and  in  1744  he 
purchased  the  estate  of  Newtownards.  He  was  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  sent  his  two 
sons  not  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  to  colleges 
which  were  not  under  Episcopal  influence.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  Robert,  was  a  strong  Presbyterian. 
He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  until  his  death 
in  1821  he  remained  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Newtownards,  which  was  connected  with  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Antrim.  He  had  represented  County  Down 
in  Parliament  for  some  years,  but  a  strong  effort 

was  made  against  him  in  1783  by  the  county  families, 
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and  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
he  lost  his  seat  by  a  small  majority.  The  Belfast 
News  Letter  of  the  time  ascribes  his  defeat  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  “  one  of  the  stubborn  sect  of  Dis¬ 
senters.”  In  1789  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
and  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry. ^ 

His  son,  Robert,  the  famous  Lord  Castlereagh,  was 
born  in  1769.  In  1790  he  stood  for  County  Down 
as  a  reformer.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Neilson, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  was  his  electioneering  agent.  The 
Presbyterians  supported  him ;  amongst  others 
the  Rev.  William  Steel  Dickson  worked  hard  on 
his  behalf ;  he  tells  us,  ”  I  was  on  horseback, 
almost  every  day ;  and  seldom  slept  in  my  own 
house  at  night.  In  fact,  I  rode  one  horse  nearly 
to  death,  reduced  another  to  half  its  value,  and 
expended  above  £50,  part  of  which  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow.”  ^  After  a  hard  contest  lasting  more 
than  two  months,  and  costing  his  father  ^^60,000, 
he  was  successful.  He  now  became  a  Volunteer 
and  a  member  of  the  Whig  Club,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  he  voted  for  reform.  He  soon,  however, 
took  the  side  of  the  Government,  for  in  August, 
1794,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  ‘‘  Pittized  with 
a  vengeance,”  and  in  1797  for  his  services  to  the 
Government,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary, 
and  held  that  post  during  the  rebellion.  He  also 
deserted  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  conformed  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  and  Clare,  with  Camden  as  their  mouthpiece, 

1  Reid  (Killen),  vol.  iii.  pp.  350-1. 

“  “  Narrative,  ’  pp’  20-1. 
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carried  on  the  policy  of  military  repression  and 
cruelty,  and  by  the  aid  of  informers  and  perjured 
witnesses  secured  the  imprisonment  or  death  of 
many  an  innocent  person,  or  of  one  who,  like  Orr, 
was  a  United  Irishman,  but  who  did  not  on  that 
account  believe  himself  guilty  of  treason.  The  paid 
informer  was  everywhere.  He  joined  the  Society 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  took  part  in  its  councils, 
became  acquainted  with  its  members,  and  sent 
them  to  the  prison  or  the  gallows.  Some  of  these 
informers  were  kept  at  Dublin  Castle  and  were 
called  the  “  battalion  of  testimony,”  because  they 
were  ready  to  swear  anything  at  the  bidding  of  the 
officials.  Others  pretended  to  be  patriots,  but 
really  were  Government  spies,  and  received  Govern¬ 
ment  pay.  They  never  appeared  in  Court,  and 
people  knew  not  if  their  closest  friends  might  not 
be  spies  in  disguise.  As  D’Alton  says,  “  Duggan 
from  Tyrone  took  part  in  the  rebellions  of  1798 
and  1803,  and  yet  in  one  year  drew  £500  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  spy.  Maguckian  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  systematically  betrayed  his 
clients.^  Macnally,  the  patriot  barrister  and  close 
friend  of  Curran,  was  for  thirty  years  before  his 
death  in  receipt  of  a  pension.  .  .  .  Magan,  who 
betrayed  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  was  a  Catholic 
barrister  and  a  United  Irishman.  Mr.  Turner, 
LL.D.,2  was  on  the  executive  of  the  United  Irish 
Society,  the  trusted  friend  of  Lord  Edward  and  his 
wife,®  imprisoned  with  Emmet  and  others  in  1798, 

*  He  was  Attorney  for  Wm.  Orr  at  his  trial. 

“  He  was  the  friend  who  betrayed  Wm.  Orr, 

*  See  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  259-60. 
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and  even  attainted,  and  all  the  time  was  telling 
what  he  knew  and  receiving  payment  for  it.  .  .  . 
Robert  O’Connor  gave  information  against  his 
brother  Arthur.  .  .  .  There  are  many  names  on 
the  list  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  identify,  and 
as  to  the  amounts,  they  varied  from  very  small 
sums  to  ;^5,ooo,  this  being  the  amount  given  to 
Reynolds.”  ^  In  the  four  years  (1798-1801)  the 
Irish  Government  spent  about  £10,000  a  year  on 
this  kind  of  secret  service.  Thus  the  Government 
were  kept  informed  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
United  Irish  Society. 

In  the  beginning  of  1798  that  Society  num¬ 
bered  about  half  a  million  members  of  whom 
more  than  one -half  were  armed,  and  of  these 
111,000  were  in  Ulster.  A  number  of  them  wished 
to  rise  against  the  Government  without  waiting 
for  the  French,  others  felt  a  rising  would  be 
hopeless  without  foreign  aid,  and  assurances  now 
reached  them  that  the  French  were  preparing 
their  forces  and  would  be  ready  to  invade  Ireland 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  O’Connor  was  sent 
to  France  to  urge  their  departure  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  chosen  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  rebel  forces.  Lord  Edward 
was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  best  aristocratic  families. 
He  was  a  man  with  no  selfish  interests,  who  gave 
himself  for  the  people,  and  consequently  became 
their  idol,  a  soldier,  distinguished  for  his  great 
courage  and  whole-hearted  service.  He  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prepare  the  forces  under  his  charge  for 

'  Vol.  V.  pp.  52-3. 
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a  rising.  But  the  Government  were  on  the  alert ; 
O’Connor  was  arrested  as  he  was  embarking  for 
France,  and  about  the  middle  of  March,  many  of 
the  other  United  Irish  leaders  were  seized  in  Dublin 
through  the  information  of  Reynolds,  but  Lord 
Edward  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. ^ 

The  military  forces  in  Ireland  at  this  time  were 
under  the  command  of  a  distinguished  soldier.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercomby,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
November  1797.  “  He  was,”  says  Lecky,  ”  a  man 

of  a  very  independent  and  honourable  character, 
and  of  liberal  opinions,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of 
a  commander  who  was  not  only  skilful  in  the  field, 
but  also  eminently  successful  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  discipline  among  his  soldiers.”  ^  In 
the  end  of  February  1798,  after  he  had  made  a  tour 
of  inspection,  he  issued  his  famous  general  orders 
in  which  he  stated  that  ”  the  disgraceful  frequency 
of  courts-martial,  and  the  many  complaints  of 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  troops  .  .  . 
proved  the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness 
which  must  render  it  formidable  to  every  one  but 
the  enemy  ”  ;  and  he  enjoined  the  officers  to  attend 
strictly  and  unremittingly  to  the  discipline  of  their 
men.  In  a  private  letter  of  his  at  this  time,  speaking 
of  the  military  disorders,  he  adds,  ”  Within  these 
twelve  months  every  crime,  every  cruelty  that 
could  be  committed  by  Cossacks  or  Calmucks,  has 
been  transacted  here.”  These  endeavours  to  re¬ 
store  discipline  and  to  put  down  the  excesses  of 
the  soldiers  enraged  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  against  him,  and  they  used  every  effort  to 

‘  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  256-63.  *  Vol.  iv.  p.  197. 
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get  rid  of  him  with  the  result  that  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  in  April  returned  to  England.^ 
With  him  departed  the  last  hope  of  assuaging  the 
passions  which  eventually  culminated  in  rebellion. 
Lake  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  as  Lecky  well 
says,  "  the  men  whose  policy  had  driven  Lord  Fitz- 
william  from  Ireland,  and  Grattan  from  Parliament, 
were  now  omnipotent.”  ^ 

Before  Abercromby  was  superseded,  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  on  March  30th.  All  arms  were  to 
be  handed  over  within  ten  days.  Troops  were 
authorized  to  take  up  free  quarters,  and  to  seize 
horses  and  provisions,  wherever  necessary.  Then 
began  a  reign  of  horror  almost  unparalleled  in 
modern  Europe.  Imagination  can  easily  picture  the 
scenes  that  would  occur  when  a  half-disciplined 
soldiery  or  a  force  of  undisciplined  yeomanry 
quartered  themselves  on  a  defenceless  people. 
They  lived  as  if  they  were  in  an  enemy’s  country ; 
they  searched  the  houses  for  arms,  and  wherever 
weapons  were  found,  the  houses  were  burnt  down, 
and  many  families  rendered  homeless.  Those  who 
resisted  were  shot ;  every  means  was  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  M^here  arms  were  hid, — torture  and  flogging 
were  the  instruments  employed.  Suspicion  fell 
especially  on  the  blacksmiths,  for  it  was  believed 
that  they  manufactured  pikes.  Coffins  were  opened 
as  they  were  being  carried  to  burial,  to  find  if 
arms  were  concealed  in  them.  Women  did  not 
escape  violence  and  injury ;  if  they  wore  green 
ribbons  or  green  dresses  they  were  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  military  outrage.  Dr.  Dickson,  the 
‘  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  203-10.  *  Vol.  iv.  pp.  214-5. 
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Protestant  Bishop  of  Down,  told  Lord  Holland 
how  “  he  has  seen  families  returning  peaceably 
from  mass  assailed  without  provocation  by  drunken 
troops  and  yeomanry,  and  the  wives  and  daughters 
exposed  to  every  species  of  indignity,  brutality,  and 
outrage,  from  which  neither  his  remonstrances  nor 
those  of  other  Protestant  gentlemen  could  rescue 
them."  ^  In  the  town  of  Antrim  and  the  district 
around,  all  lights  and  fires  had  to  be  extinguished 
at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  the  idea  being  to  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  their  houses  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  so  that  there  might  be  no  nightly 
meetings  or  drillings.  Lord  Massereene  used  to 
make  nightly  excursions  with  the  yeomanry  to 
discover  the  prohibited  fire  or  light.^  In  Dublin, 
and  doubtless  in  other  cities,  all  public  amusements 
ceased,  and  families  fled  to  England.  The  free 
quarters,  the  tortures,  and  the  house  burnings  were 
the  crowning  acts  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.^ 

It  was  arranged  that  the  insurrection  should  begin 
on  May  23rd,  but  a  few  days  before,  a  staggering 
blow  was  struck  by  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  in  Dublin.  The  rising  took  place  on 
the  appointed  day,  but  was  greatly  disorganized. 
The  Government  had  been  informed  of  the  plot,  and 
precautions  were  taken  which  preserved  the  city. 
But  in  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  the  rebellion 
broke][out  with  great  fierceness,  due  to  the  excesses 
of  the  military.  Men  preferred  rather  to  die  in 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  pp.  265-74. 

*  W.  S.  Smith,  “  Memories  of  ’98,"  p.  15 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  291  ;  vol.  v.  pp.  84,  91. 
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battle  than  to  be  slowly  famished  or  tortured  or 
cruelly  put  to  death.  In  County  Wexford  the  rebels 
were  more  successful  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  The  county  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  mob.  They  held  it  for  a  whole  month  and 
hunted  down  everyone  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
Orangeman,  and  some  hundreds  of  Protestants 
were  placed  in  confinement. ^  The  first  blow  struck 
at  their  power  was  their  defeat  by  the  English  at 
New  Ross  on  June  5th.  On  that  day  there  occurred 
a  scene  of  horror  at  the  barn  of  Scullabogue,  where 
between  100  and  200  prisoners  of  both  sexes  were 
confined  by  the  rebels.  They  were  chiefly  Pro¬ 
testants,  but  a  few  Catholics  were  among  them. 
Some  runaway  rebels  from  the  battle  of  New  Ross 
reported  that  the  English  were  victorious,  and  were 
butchering  all  their  Catholic  prisoners,  and  they 
showed  a  forged  order,  which  they  pretended  had 
come  from  the  General  of  the  insurgents,  com¬ 
manding  that  the  prisoners  at  Scullabogue  should 
be  at  once  slaughtered.  This  order  was  carried 
out  immediately,  in  spite  of  some  slight  resistance. 
The  barn  was  set  on  fire,  and  those  who  tried  to 
escape  were  either  piked  or  driven  back]  into  the 
flames  ;  the  rest  were  suffocated  or  were  burnt  to 
death.  2 

In  Wexford,  which  the  rebels  still  held,  crowds 
of  people  besieged  the  doors  of  the  gaol  clamouring 
for  the  blood  of  the  prisoners,  and  at  last,  on  June 
2oth,  the  mob  broke  into  the  prison  and  put  about 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  369. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  394-5.  See  also  Gordon’s  "  History  of  Irish  Re¬ 
bellion,”  pp.  121-2. 
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100  to  death.  The  great  majority  of  them  were 
butchered  on  the  bridge  over  the  river.  The 
leader  of  the  mob  was  Thomas  Dixon,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  wife  “  requested  that  the  prisoners,  instead 
of  being  slaughtered  at  the  gaol,  should  be  conducted 
to  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  that  the  people  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  Dixon  himself 
is  said  to  have  prepared  his  immediate  followers 
for  their  bloody  work  by  whiskey.”  ^  It  was  such 
scenes  as  these  massacres  at  Scullabogue  and 
Wexford  that  accentuated  the  division  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  Wexford  the  rebellion 
was  essentially  popish — the  standard  of  insurrection 
was  raised  by  a  priest,  and  priests  led  many  of  the 
rebel  companies.  Most  of  the  insurgents  had  been 
driven  into  rebellion  by  their  fears  that  the  Y eomen 
or  Orangemen  (whom  they  considered  identical) 
were  about  to  massacre  them,  and  had  sworn  that 
they  would  ”  wade  ankle-deep  in  their  blood.”  ^ 
These  fears  and  the  barbarous  acts  of  the  soldiers 
made  rebels  of  a  whole  countryside.  For  some 
weeks  religious  fanaticism  held  sway  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  many  of  the  insurgents  clamouring 
loudly  and  arrogantly  for  ”  revenge  on  the  bloody 
Orange  dogs,”  and  in  many  districts  the  only 
protection  the  Protestants  had  was  ”  baptism  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  conformity  to  the 
Romish  worship.”  These  “  were  in  general  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  steps  for  the  preservation  ” 
of  their  lives.®  Indeed  the  rebels  were  accustomed 
to  say  to  the  Protestants,  ”  if  you  will  go  home 

»  Gordon,  pp.  150-1.  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  347. 

“  Gordon,  pp.  216-7. 
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and  turn  Christians,  you  will  be  safe  enough.”  ^ 
In  spite  of  this  animosity  against  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  the  Wexford  insurgents  chose 
as  their  leader  Bagenal  Harvey,  a  Protestant  landlord, 
and  they  appointed  another  Protestant,  Captain 
Matthew  Keugh,  commander  of  the  town  of  Wexford ; 
yet  soon  their  real  leaders  were  not  these  men  but 
fanatical  priests.  Harvey  was  convinced  by  the 
massacre  at  Scullabogue  that  if  the  rebels  succeeded, 
they  would  put  to  death  not  only  all  the  loyalists  but 
all  the  Protestants,  himself  included. ^ 

In  Ulster  the  rebellion  did  not  assume  this  religious 
bitterness,  for  there  it  was  not  Roman  Catholics 
who  composed  the  rebel  forces,  but  mainly  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  rising  in  the  North  did  not  take  place 
for  a  fortnight  after  it  had  begun  in  the  South, 
owing  to  the  capture  of  some  of  the  leaders.  Had 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  escaped  arrest,  and  called 
upon  Ulster  to  rise,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
northern  rebels  would  have  responded  willingly. 
They  had  confidence  in  him  as  he  was  a  strong 
Protestant,  and  as  he  was  to  lead  the  men  in  the 
South  they  believed  that  the  war  would  not  assume 
a  religious  character,  but  when  they  heard  rumours 
that  the  rebellion  in  Wexford  was  decidedly  popish, 
it  cooled  their  ardour,  and  many  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  insurrection. 

Henry  Joy  M'Cracken  was  hastily  chosen  as  the 
leader  in  Ulster.  He  was  born  in  Belfast,  of  Scoto- 
Irish  parents.®  A  friend  of  Russell,  Neilson,  and  Wolfe 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  370.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  468-9. 

^  M'Cracken  helped  to  establish  the  first  Sabbath  School  that 
was  formed  in  Belfast. 
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Tone,  he  worked  with  all  his  energy  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  on  Cave  Hill  in  1795  took  the  oath  never  to 
cease  their  efforts  until  the  independence  of  Ireland 
had  been  won.  Having  been  arrested  in  the  autumn 
of  1796  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Dublin  for 
eleven  months.  He  was  released  on  bail,  and 
was  able  in  June  1798,  in  response  to  the  call 
of  his  countrymen,  to  assume  command  of  the 
Northern  Army  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  laid 
his  plans  with  skill,  and  arranged  that  Randalstown, 
Ballynahinch,  Saintfield,  Newtownards,  and  Porta- 
ferry  should  all  be  attacked  on  the  same  day,  but 
there  was  a  traitor  in  the  camp  who  communi¬ 
cated  all  his  purposes  to  the  Commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  North. ^  On  June  ist  delegates 
met  in  South  Derry,  and  determined  that  a  rising 
should  take  place  there  at  the  same  time  as  at 
Randalstown  and  Toome.  They  were  to  disarm 
the  Yeomen  and  the  Orangemen,  and  then  to  make 
a  junction  with  the  patriots  at  Antrim.  The  day 
of  the  rising  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  June  7th. 
On  Wednesday,  M'Cracken  issued  his  orders,  one  of 
which  was  as  follows  : — ”  Army  of  Ulster,  to-morrow 
we  march  on  Antrim  ;  drive  the  garrison  of 
Randalstown  before  you,  and  haste  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  commander  -  in-chief.  Henry 
Joy  M'Cracken,  ist  year  of  liberty,  6th  day  of 
June,  1798.”  2 

Hostilities  commenced  first  at  Larne  early  on  the 

*  Latimer,  "  Ulster  Biographies,”  pp.  7-10. 

^  Teeling,  "  Personal  Narrative  ol  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,” 
pp.  231-2. 
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morning  of  the  7th.  About  dawn  the  insurgents 
advanced  on  the  town,  and  drove  the  soldiers  back 
to  their  barracks,  and  then  left  the  town  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  camp  at  Donegore.  The  people  of 
Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Lisburn  would  have  joined 
the  rebels,  but  the  strong  garrisons  stationed  in  these 
towns  hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides,  and  made  a 
“  turning-out,”  as  it  was  called,  impossible.  Risings 
took  place  in  almost  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
of  County  Antrim.  Randalstown  was  attacked  by 
a  large  number  of  United  Irishmen  and  Defenders, 
and  the  yeomen  who  held  it  were  forced  to  surrender. 
After  this  victory,  a  strong  division  was  despatched 
to  throw  down  Toome  Bridge  over  the  River  Bann 
to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  Derry  attacking  them 
in  the  rear.  They  began  the  work  of  destruction 
in  the  evening,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  the 
following  morning.  Meanwhile  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  the  insurgents  were  converging  on  Donegore 
Hill,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  Antrim.  Soon 
after  midday  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  town, 
having  in  front  of  each  column  those  who  were 
armed  with  muskets,  mostly  old  Volunteers,  and 
bringing  with  them  a  brass  six-pounder  cannon  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Belfast  Volunteers,  and  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  hidden  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Templepatrick.  Before  the  attack  was 
made,  M'Cracken  halted  his  men,  and  harangued 
them  in  burning  words  which  were  responded  to 
with  great  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  ”  Lead  us  to  liberty 
or  death.” 

"  Then  they  marched  on  in  perfect  order.  A  man 
named  Harvey  struck  up  the  Marseillaise  Hymn, 
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but  Jemmie  Hope  ^  began  a  lively  Irish  air,  which 
was  soon  taken  up  by  the  whole  army.  Thus  they 
moved  onward  in  high  spirits,  while  green  banners 
waved  from  every  division.  M'Cracken  himself, 
tall  and  fair,  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  green  and  white, 
led  the  way  with  sword  in  hand.”  ^  The  British 
troops  in  the  town  had  just  received  a  reinforcement 
of  soldiers  and  yeomanry  from  Blaris  camp,  and  were 
well  prepared  for  the  onset.  Both  sides  showed  great 
bravery,  but  after  a  time  numbers  told.  The  soldiers 
and  yeomen  were  overpowered  and  driven  inside  the 
Massereene  demesne  and  M'Cracken  became  master 
of  the  town.  The  guns  too  were  captured,  but  the 
infantry,  sheltered  by  the  castle  wall,  kept  up  a 
continuous  fire  on  the  insurgents,  so  that  they  had 
to  retreat  from  the  guns  they  had  taken.  M'Cracken 
determined  to  dislodge  these  soldiers,  and  was  lead¬ 
ing  a  company  of  men  for  that  purpose  when  a  body 
of  United  Irishmen  entered  the  town  from  the  other 
end,  coming  to  his  help  from  Randalstown.  But 
they  met  a  division  of  retreating  cavalry,  and  con¬ 
cluding  that  M'Cracken’s  men  had  been  defeated, 
and  that  they  had  arrived  too  late  to  help  him, 
they  turned  and  fled.  This  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  fight,  for  it  restored  confidence  to  the  troops, 
and  created  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents, 

'  James  Hope  was  a  linen  weaver  of  County  Antrim,  who  has 
been  fittingly  described  as  "  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen.”  He 
joined  the  United  Irishmen  in  1795,  and  was  implicitly  trusted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement, — a  trust  which  no  bribe  ever 
forced  him  to  betray.  He  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  after 
the  battle  of  Antrim.  His  people  belonged  to  the  Secession 
Church. 

^  Latimer,  “  Ulster  Biographies,”  p.  ii. 
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The  spirits  of  the  latter  began  to  sink,  and  courage 
gave  way  to  a  panic  which  rapidly  spread  and  became 
general,  and  soon  the  whole  body  of  the  insurgents 
sought  safety  in  flight.  They  dispersed  so  rapidly, 
that  soon  their  leader  was  left  with  only  loo 
followers.  He  escaped  capture  for  some  days, 
but  was  then  seized  and  taken  to  Belfast.  Before 
the  trial  began,  he  was  offered  his  life  “  if  he  would 
divulge  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  been  first 
appointed  to  command  the  rebels  in  Antrim,  and 
for  whom  he  had  acted,"  but  he  refused  the  offer 
with  indignation.  He  was  then  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  the  17th.  “  At  five  o’clock 

M'Cracken  was  ordered  to  the  place  of  execution, — 
the  old  market-house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Corn  Market  and  High  Street,  and  which  had  been 
given  to  the  town  by  his  own  great-grandfather. 
His  sister  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  thus  they  walked 
to  the  fatal  spot.  There  Miss  M'Cracken  was  told 
that  the  General  had  ordered  her  to  leave  ;  but  she 
refused  to  go,  and  clasped  her  brother  in  her  arms. 
Three  times  he  kissed  her ;  then,  seeing  a  friend  of 
his,  named  Boyd,  in  the  crowd,  he  beckoned  him 
forward,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  ‘  Take  poor  Mary 
home.’  She  now  left  with  her  friend,  who  comforted 
her  with  the  thought  that  they  would  all  meet  in 
heaven.  .  .  .  After  his  sister  left,  M'Cracken 

ascended  the  scaffold,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  the 
people,  but  his  words  were  drowned  by  the  trampling 
of  the  cavalry,  and  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  Years  before  this  fatal  day  he  had  told 
his  friend,  James  Hope,  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
ever  die  of  sickness.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over. 
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.  .  .  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  graveyard 
beside  the  Episcopal  Church  in  High  Street.  Some 
years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Edward  May,  parson 
of  the  parish,  got  many  of  the  graves  levelled,  and 
the  ground  sold  for  building  purposes.  The  dust 
of  the  patriot  lies  under  one  of  the  houses  erected  on 
this  site.  His  coat  and  sword  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Belfast  Museum.”  ^ 

At  Ballymena  the  insurgents  gathered  in  great 
numbers  and  attacked  and  captured  the  market- 
house  in  which  a  small  body  of  yeomen  had  taken 
shelter,  but  when  the  defeat  at  Antrim  became 
known,  they  began  to  disperse,  and  on  Saturday 
evening  the  9th,  nearly  all  of  them  had  left  the  town 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

In  Maghera,  County  Derry,  a  rising  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  but  soon  they  too  heard  of 
the  defeat  at  Antrim,  and  that  the  British  forces 
were  advancing  to  attack  them,  and  a  panic  seized 
them  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  and  they  fled.  Their 
leaders  were  William  M'Keiver,  William  Harper, 
and  Walter  Graham.  Walter  Graham  was  betrayed 
and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
other  two  made  their  escape  to  America.^ 

In  County  Down  there  was  a  strange  irresolution 
and  delay  in  beginning  the  rising,  which  may  have 
been  due  to  the  arrest  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Steel 
Dickson  of  Portaferry  on  the  evening  of  the  5  th  of 
June.^  At  any  rate  County  Down  had  no  leader 

*  Latimer,  “  Ulster  Biographies,”  pp.  ig-20. 

“  For  this  account  of  the  rebelliou  in  County  Antrim  see 
M'Skimin,  "  Annals  of  Ulster,”  pp.  71-90  ;  and  Latimer,  “  Ulster 
Biographies,”  pp.  11-20. 

•  Teeling’s  ”  Personal  Narrative,”  pp.  226,  248. 
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until  the  following  week.  The  rebellion  began  on 
Saturday  the  9th,  when  a  large  number  of  men  turned 
out  near  Saintfield  and  drove  back  the  Royal  forces 
to  Comber.  Then  occurred  the  only  case  of  wanton 
cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  .Ulster  rebels.  ^  Some  of 
the  insurgents  determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  family 
called  M'Kee  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  Saintfield. 
They  were  loyalists,  some  of  the  sons  were  yeomen, 
and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  regarded  them 
as  informers.  The  rebels  attacked  the  house  on 
that  Saturday  on  their  way  to  Ballynahinch,  and  set 
fire  to  it,  and  eleven  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  ^ 
The  Saintfield  men  were  joined  by  a  large  divi¬ 
sion  who  had  seized  Newtownards  on  Sunday.  On 
Monday  the  insurgents  were  converging  on  Bally¬ 
nahinch,  and  on  their  march  towards  that  town  they 
met  Henry  Munro,  who  was  a  draper  in  Lisburn, 
and  besought  him  to  become  their  leader.  Munro’s 
father  was  a  Presbyterian,  but  his  mother  was  an 
Episcopalian,  and  she  brought  up  her  children  in 
her  own  church.  In  1778  Munro  had  become  a 
Volunteer  and  had  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  arms. 
He  was  a  strong  Liberal  in  politics,  and  was  desirous 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  was  anxious  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  get  emancipation.  He 
became  a  United  Irishman  in  1795,  but  in  1798, 
when  the  leaders  determined  on  a  rising,  he  decided 
he  would  take  no  part  in  it.  But  one  day  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  Ulster,  a  man 
called  Hood  was  scourged  by  the  authorities.  He 
was  a  tailor,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of 

1  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  423. 

“Latimer,  “Ulster  Biographies, ' '  pp.  25-7. 
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which  Munro  was  Master,  and  he  was  punished  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  confess  political  crimes. 
This  despotic  treatment  enraged  Munro,  and  fearing 
lest  a  similar  fate  would  overtake  him,  he  left  home 
on  Monday,  June  iith,  and  accepted  the  position 
of  leader  of  the  rebels.  He  advanced  with  7,000 
men  to  Ballynahinch,  and  quietly  took  possession 
of  it  on  Tuesday.  Afterwards  he  encamped  on 
Ednavady  Hill  overlooking  the  town,  and  sent 
out  foraging  parties  to  procure  provisions  for  his 
forces  ;  as  a  rule  the  people  gladly  received  these 
men  and  gave  them  as  much  as  they  wanted,  but  in 
some  cases  where  the  owners  were  unwilling  compul¬ 
sion  was  employed  to  make  them  hand  over  what  they 
required.  An  eyewitness  of  the  Battle  of  Ballynahinch 
tells  us  that  the  rebels  “  wore  no  uniform  ;  yet  they 
presented  a  tolerably  decent  appearance,  being 
dressed  no  doubt  in  their  Sunday’s  clothes, — 
some  better  and  some  worse  ;  but  none  in  the  ragged 
costume  that  is  often  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  all  con¬ 
curred  was  the  wearing  of  green  ;  almost  every  in¬ 
dividual  having  a  knot  of  ribbons  of  that  colour, 
sometimes  intermixed  with  yellow,  in  his  hat.” 
Their  decorations  were  “  the  harp  entwined  with 
shamrock  or  bays  but  without  the  crown  :  the 
British  lion  and  unicorn  in  a  falling  attitude  :  the 
cap  of  liberty.  .  .  .  The  majority  had  pikes, 
with  wooden  shafts,  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  with 
sharpened  heads  of  steel,  of  different  form,  and 
commonly  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.  Others 
had  old  swords,  and  some  had  merely  pitchforks. 
Those  of  the  higher  class  were  armed  with  guns. 
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There  were  also  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  small  cannon 
mounted  on  common  cars.”  ^  On  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  June  12th,  two  divisions  of  the  Royal 
forces  numbering  about  2,000  men  advanced  upon 
Ballynahinch,  one  from  Downpatrick  under  Colonel 
Stewart,  and  the  other  from  Belfast  under  Colonel 
Nugent.  They  united  and  attacked  the  town,  but 
were  repulsed.  Munro  commanded  his  men  to  retire 
from  the  town  which  they  had  bravely  held,  and  to 
concentrate  on  Ednavady,  which  they  did.  Then 
the  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  town  and  pillaged 
and  burnt  it.  During  that  night  they  became 
intoxicated,  and  as  a  result  discipline  was  relaxed. 
This  information  was  conveyed  to  Munro,  and  at 
a  council  of  war,  his  officers  agreed  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  seized  of  attacking  the  town  by 
night,  when  the  King’s  troops  were  disorganized. 
But  Munro  had  formed  his  resolution,  and  nothing 
could  move  him  :  ”  We  scorn,”  said  he,  ”  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  ungenerous  advantage  which  night 
affords  ;  we  will  meet  them  in  the  blush  of  open 
day  ;  we  will  fight  them  like  men,  not  under  the 
cloud  of  night,  but  the  first  rays  of  to-morrow’s 
sun.”  ^ 

This  decision  was  received  with  discontent  by 
many  of  the  insurgents,  and  during  the  night  a 
division  of  nearly  700  men  left  the  camp  and  returned 
to  their  homes.® 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  June  13th,  Munro 

1  “  Belfast  Magazine,”  1825,  p.  56.  This  eyewitness  was 
James  Thomson,  father  of  Lord  Kelvin. 

Teeling,  "  Narrative,”  p.  255. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  255-6. 
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advanced  against  the  royal  forces.  The  rebel  army 
pushed  foi“w'ard  bravely,  and  in  spite  of  a  hot  re¬ 
ception  from  the  town,  they  forced  their  way  into 
it  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to  fall  back.  The  day 
seemed  lost  when  General  Nugent  sounded  the 
retreat,  but  at  that  moment  a  panic  seized  the  in¬ 
surgents,  and  they  fled  back  towards  their  camp. 
Some  light  dragoons  noticing  this,  charged  Munro’s 
men  as  they  fled,  and  turned  their  retreat  into  a 
rout.  Munro  escaped,  but  on  Saturday  he  was 
captured,  and  on  Monday  the  i8th  he  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  found  guilty,  and  executed  in 
Lisburn  in  front  of  his  own  house.  Latimer  tells 
us  that  he  “  was  brought  out  of  prison  under  a 
strong  guard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  coat, 
nankeen  knee  breeches  and  white  stockings.  On  his 
way  to  the  scaffold  he  was  permitted  to  call  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Cupples,  an  Episcopalian  minister, 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
.  .  .  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  Munro  settled 
several  accounts.”  The  prisoner’s  hands  were  then 
"  tightly  strapped  behind  his  back,  he  said  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  sprang  from  the  ground  to  the 
second  round  of  the  ladder ;  but  the  step  broke, 
and  he  fell  to  the  street.  ‘  I’m  not  cowed,  gentle¬ 
men,’  he  said,  and  then  making  one  vigorous  effort, 
he  sprang  up  to  the  third  step,”  ^  and  then  exclaiming 
in  a  loud  voice,  “  I  die  for  my  country,”  he  jumped 
off  the  ladder  and  was  hanged  ;  afterward  he  was 
beheaded.  Such  was  the  end  of  Henry  Munro,  a 
man  of  great  spirit  and  honour,  whom  a  tyrannical 
Government  forced  into  the  camp  of  the  rebels. 

*  “  Ulster  Biographies,”  p.  33. 
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There  had  been  a  rising  also  in  Southern  Ards 
at  Portaferry  where  Dickson  had  been  minister. 
The  United  Irishmen  turned  out  on  Monday,  the 
nth  of  June,  and  attacked  the  market-house  where 
there  was  a  company  of  yeomanry.  The  latter 
defended  the  place  bravely,  and  assisted  by  the  guns 
of  a  revenue  cruiser  in  Strangford  Lough,  compelled 
the  rebels  to  retire,  but  then  fearing  another  attack, 
they  crossed  the  lough  to  Strangford.  Within  a 
few  days,  however,  the  insurgents  dispersed. ^ 

The  defeat  at  Ballynahinch  was  the  last  attempt 
made  by  the  disaffected  in  Ulster  to  rise  against  the 
Government.  Soon  Ireland  was  filled  with  troops 
from  England,  and  commerce  and  agriculture  were 
suspended.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  if  one  sheltered  a  friend 
who  was  suspected  of  being  a  rebel,  he  rendered  him¬ 
self  liable  to  share  in  his  punishment.  Their  arms 
were  demanded  from  the  people,  and  were  surrendered, 
but  as  a  rule  they  refused  to  inform  on  their  leaders. 
In  one  case  when  a  man  was  urged  to  give  such  infor¬ 
mation,  “  with  an  assurance  of  protection  and  reward 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increase  of  torture  for  non- 
compliance  on  the  other,  extending  his  arms,  which 
were  heavily  manacled,  and  exhibiting  the  irons 
which  had  deeply  corroded  the  flesh,  ‘  I  will  wear 
these,’  said  he,  ‘  until  they  shall  penetrate  to  the 
marrow  of  the  bone,  before  I  become  a  traitor.’  ”  ^ 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  realize  the  state  of  Ulster 
at  that  time  is  to  show  how  the  authorities  treated 

1  For  this  account  of  the  rising  in  County  Down,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Latimer,  “  Ulster  Biographies,”  pp  22-33. 

^  Teeling,  "Narrative,”  pp.  262-3. 
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two  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
who  sympathized  with  the  rebels, — the  Rev.  James 
Porter  of  Greyabbey  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Steel 
Dickson  of  Portaferry. 

The  former  who  became  minister  of  Greyabbey 
in  1787  had  joined  the  Volunteers,  but  had  not 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  their  ranks.  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  his  work,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
talents,  and  being  an  enthusiastic  student,  in  his 
spare  time  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  science,  and  was  accustomed  to  deliver  popular 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  About  1796  the  state  of  the  country 
became  very  alarming  ;  the  oppression  of  the  land¬ 
lords  and  their  agents  was  driving  the  farmers  into 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  country 
gentlemen  had  the  local  administration  of  the  law 
altogether  in  their  own  hands,  and  if  they  disliked 
any  one,  they  treated  him  as  if  he  were  disloyal 
to  the  Government.  There  were  many  tale-bearers 
who  were  only  too  eager  to  report  the  conversation 
and  the  actions  of  every  suspected  person  to  the 
squire,  expecting  in  this  manner  to  curry  favour 
with  him,  and  to  receive  a  post  when  one  fell  vacant. 

Porter,  being  a  kind-hearted  man,  sympathized 
with  the  sufferers.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  though  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Irish  Society,  he  aided  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  with  his  pen.  Not  only  in  the  press 
but  also  on  platforms  and  from  the  pulpit  he  attacked 
the  abuses  of  the  day.  In  1796  there  appeared  in 
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the  columns  of  the  “  Northern  Star  ”  a  number  of 
letters  signed  “  Billy  Bluff,”  in  which  he  ridiculed 
with  satire  some  of  the  leading  landlords  in  the  Ards. 
”  Lord  Mountmumble  ”  represented  Lord  London¬ 
derry.  “  Squire  Firebrand  ”  was  Mr  Montgomery 
of  Greyabbey,  and  “  Billy  Bluff  ”  was  a  bailiff  or 
spy  on  the  latter’s  estate.  These  letters  were 
circulated  far  and  wide,  and  they  rankled.  Lord 
Londonderry  never  forgave  him,  and  Porter 
became  a  ^marked  man.  When  the  rebellion  began 
in  June  1798,  he  took  no  part  in  it,  but  he  knew 
that  he  was  suspected,  and  so  he  retired  to  a  place 
of  concealment  where  he  was  discovered,  and  carried 
off  to  the  prison  in  Newtownards.  He  was  tried, 
but  the  only  witness  against  him  was  a  paid  informer. 
On  that  evidence  he  was  condemned  to  death  by 
hanging.  His  wife  and  her  seven  children  sought 
a  reprieve  from  Lord  Londonderry,  but  he  refused 
to  see  them.  Lady  Londonderry  and  a  delicate 
daughter  who  had  in  the  past  attended  Mr  Porter’s 
lectures  used  their  influence  on  his  behalf,  but 
it  was  all  of  no  avail.  ”  The  wound  inflicted 
by  ‘  Billy  Bluff  ’  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  the 
tears  of  a  dying  daughter,  and  Lord  Londonderry 
permitted  a  clergyman  of  the  Church,  into  whose 
membership  he  had  been  baptized  himself,  to  be 
punished  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.” 
Porter’s  wife  was  allowed  to  see  her  husband  on  her 
return  from  her  unsuccessful  errand.  While  she 
was  present  he  was  informed  that  after  being  hanged 
his  corpse  would  be  handed  over  to  his  family. 
Porter,  turning  to  his  wife,  said,  “  Then,  my  dear,  I 
shall  lie  at  home  to-night.”  The  scaffold  was  erected 
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within  sight  of  the  meeting-house,  and  also  of  the 
manse  in  Grej'^abbey,  and  on  the  2nd  J  uly  1798  he  was 
hanged.  He  “  ascended  the  steps  with  courage 
and  calmness.  He  sang  the  35th  Psalm  and  after¬ 
wards  prayed  fervently.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was 
over.”  1  His  body  was  brought  to  the  manse  and 
laid  on  a  couch.  Soon  after  one  of  his  fatherless 
children  came  into  the  room,  and  seeing  him  lie 
there,  said — “  Father  is  sleeping  long  to-day.”  ^ 
Porter  was  the  only  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  1798.® 

A  fellow-minister  in  the  Ards,  Dr.  William  Steel 
Dickson  of  Portaferry,  also  got  into  trouble  at  this 
time.  He  was  much  more  of  a  politician  than 
Porter.  We  have  seen  what  an  active  part  he 
played  in  the  election  of  Lord  Londonderry’s  son 
as  member  for  County  Down  in  1790.  In  1791  he 
became  a  member  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  and 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  their  principles.  That 
he  was  a  leading  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  Moderator 
in  1793.  But  he  drifted  more  and  more  into  politics, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  appointed 
“  Adjutant-general  of  the  United  Irish  Forces  for 
County  Down  ”  before  the  rising  took  place.  It  is 
not  certain  that  this  was  the  case,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  suspected  that  he  was  the  leader  chosen  for 

>  Latimer,  "  Ulster  Biographies,”  p  71. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  62-74;  and  Witherow,  “  Presbyterian  Memorials,” 
Series  ii.  pp.  293-302. 

*  The  Rev.  Andrew  Goudy  of  Ballywalter  married  one  oi 
Porter’s  daughters.  Their  son  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Porter 
Goudy,  D.D.,  of  Strabane. 
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County  Down,  and  they  caused  all  his  movements 
to  be  watched.  He  himself  gave  the  Government 
full  information  as  to  his  whereabouts  ;  ^  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  was  arrested  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  5th,  at  Ballynahinch.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Belfast,  where  the  soldiers  treated  him  and  the  other 
political  prisoners  most  barbarously.  In  August 
he  was  removed  to  a  prison  in  a  ship  in  Belfast 
Lough,  and  in  the  following  March,  1799,  he  was 
taken  away  to  Fort  George  in  Scotland,  together 
with  nineteen  others  who  were  suspected  by  the 
authorities. 2  But  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
him,  and  therefore,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  in  January  1802  he 
was  released.  His  congregation  were  loyal  to  him, 
and  continued  to  pay  his  stipend  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  Then  in  November  1799  his  church 
was  declared  vacant,  and  half  a  year  later  a  suc¬ 
cessor  was  appointed.  When  Dr.  Dickson  came 
out  of  prison,  this  successor  offered  to  resign  in  his 
favour,  but  Dickson  would  not  permit  it.  About 
a  year  later  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Second  Ready.  His  sole  income  there  was  his 
stipend  of  £^o  a  year,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
refused  him  the  usual  grant  of  Regium  Donum,  in 
order  that  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
might  learn  to  look  upon  that  annual  grant  as  a 
reward  by  the  Government  for  services  rendered. 
His  ministerial  brethren  too  showed  him  little 
sympathy.  In  1812  he  published  his  "  Narrative,” 

^"Narrative,”  pp.  41-51- 

'^Ibid.,  pp.  112,  116.  Of  these  ten  were  Episcopalians,  six 
Presbyterians,  and  four  Roman  Catholics. 
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and  soon  afterwards  his  health  began  to  fail,  so 
he  resigned  his  charge  in  June,  1815,  and  returned 
to  Belfast,  where  he  lived  on  the  kindness  of  his 
friends.  He  died  in  poverty  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1824.  Dr.  Montgomery  says  of  him,  “  From  the 
year  1780  until  the  year  1798  he  was  a  courted  and 
an  honoured  guest  in  the  most  splendid  mansions 
of  Belfast,  where  alternately  his  patriotic  wisdom 
commanded  acquiescence  and  his  sparkling  wit  set 
the  table  in  a  roar  ;  yet,  without  one  stain  upon 
his  character,  I  saw  the  earthly  remains  of  that 
great  man,  even  in  the  same  town  of  Belfast,  de¬ 
posited  in  a  pauper’s  grave,  where  not  even  a 
stone  marks  the  narrow  house  of  his  repose.  Some 
eight  or  ten  individuals  formed  the  entire  funeral 
procession.  The  late  warm-hearted  W.  D.  H. 
M'Ewen  pronounced  a  pathetic  oration  ;  and  we 
left  the  melancholy  spot  moralizing  on  the  value 
of  public  gratitude,  the  permanency  of  political 
friendship,  and  the  value  of  popular  applause.”  ^ 

In  August,  1798,  a  body  of  Frenchmen  landed  at 
Killala  in  County  Mayo  under  General  Humbert,  and 
defeated  the  British  forces  at  Castlebar,  and  armed 
the  people  of  Connaught ;  but  Cornwallis  gathered 
together  a  large  army  and  soon  forced  Humbert 
to  surrender,  on  September  8th.  Twelve  days 
later  another  expedition  left  France  with  Wolfe 
Tone  on  board,  but  again  the  winds  were  unfavour¬ 
able,  and  the  French  ships  were  separated.  An 
English  force  attacked  them  and  captured  some 
of  the  vessels.  Wolfe  Tone  was  found  amongst 

*  Witherow,  “Presbyterian  Memorials,”  Series  ii.  pp.  226-42, 
and  Latimer,  ”  Ulster  Biographies,”  pp.  75-92. 
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the  prisoners.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  shot  as  a 
soldier,  and  on  the  refusal  of  this  request  he  cut 
his  throat  in  the  prison.  Thus  died  the  man  who, 
through  his  talents  and  his  diligence,  had  given 
life  to  this  formidable  rising.  With  his  death 
ended  a  rebellion,  the  marks  of  which  remain  to 
this  day  :  around  the  firesides  of  many  a  homestead 
in  Ulster  stories  are  still  told  by  the  people  of  the 
way  in  which  their  forefathers  suffered  and  died 
in  the  battles  of  Ballynahinch  and  Antrim,  and 
many  are  the  anecdotes  related  of  the  thrilling 
escapes  of  the  rebels  when  pursued  by  the  soldiers 
flushed  with  victory. 

The  question  arises :  How  far  was  the  Ulster  Scot 
concerned  in  this  rebellion  ?  It  is  certain  he  was 
embroiled  more  deeply  than  most  of  the  historians 
allow. 

The  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  as  a  whole 
were  antagonistic  to  the  movement,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  many  of  the  ministers  were 
implicated.  They  met  that  year  in  the  end  of  August. 
The  rebellion  had  prevented  them  meeting  at  their 
usual  time  in  June.^  In  an  address  of  loyalty  to 
the  King  they  state,  “  We  are  constrained  to  lament, 
with  the  deepest  Humiliation,  that  the  most  Stable 
and  Sacred  Principles  of  many  of  our  People  and 
of  some  of  our  members,  have  been  shaken  by 
the  Convulsions  of  this  Sceptical  and  Revolutionary 
sera.”  They  asserted  that  they  could  “  only  view 
with  grief  and  Indignation  ”  the  conduct  of  ”  those 
few  unworthy  members  ”  of  their  body,  and  they 
“  Records  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,”  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
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entreated  His  Majesty  “  not  to  impute  to  the 
whole  the  Transgressions  of  a  part,  nor  to  believe 
that  the  Synod  of  Ulster  has  fallen  off  from  that 
line  of  conduct  which  it  heretofore  uniformly 
maintained,  nor  from  those  Principles  which  it 
has  often  so  solemnly  avowed.” 

The  records  of  the  Synod  of  1798  and  1799  give 
the  names  of  only  seven  ministers  and  seven  licen¬ 
tiates  who  suffered  for  their  connexion  with  the 
rising,  but  there  were  many  others.  Besides  Porter 
and  Dickson,  the  other  ministers  were  John  Glendy 
of  Maghera,  who  was  allowed  ”  to  transport  himself 
and  Property  to  America”  ;  John  Smyth  of  Kilrea, 
who  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  Maghera  and 
sent  to  Belfast,  where  he  lay  for  a  long  time  in 
prison ;  Robert  Steel  of  the  Derry  Presbytery, 
who  “  pleaded  Guilty  to  a  charge  of  Treason  &  Re¬ 
bellion  before  a  Court  Martial,”  and  who  had  his 
name  ‘‘erased  from  the  List  of  the  Presbytery”; 
Thomas  L.  Birch  of  Saintfield,  and  James  Simson 
of  Newtownards,  who,  ‘‘  being  charged  with  Seditious 
Practices,”  were  forced  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Among  the  seven  licentiates  was  Archibald  Warwick, 
who  was  ‘‘  found  guilty  of  Treason  by  a  Military 
Tribunal  ”  and  ‘‘  executed  at  Kirkcubbin  ”  in 
October  1798.  Most  of  the  others  transported 
themselves  to  America.  In  addition  to  these 
fourteen,  the  Rev.  Sinclare  Kelburn  of  Belfast  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Dublin.  He  lost  both  his 
limbs  in  prison,  and  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty 
he  died.  The  Rev.  William  Stavely,  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Minister  of  Knockbracken,  was  arrested 
in  1797  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  and  then  liberated. 
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He  was  again  arrested  in  June  1798  and  lay  for  some 
months  in  confinement,  but  as  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  Rev. 
Francis  Dill  of  Manorcunningham  was  accused  of 
treason  and  tried  by  court-martial,  but  the  charge 
could  not  be  substantiated,  and  thus  his  life  was 
saved. ^  In  all  there  seem  to  have  been  about  thirty 
ministers  or  licentiates  of  the  different  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Ulster  who  were  charged  with  some 
connection  with  the  rebellion. ^  Among  these  there 
was  no  minister  of  the  Secession  Church,  but  some 
of  their  people  were  United  Irishmen,  and  in  one 
case  at  least®  forced  their  minister,  who  was  a 
Loyalist,  to  resign  his  church. 

A  vast  number  of  the  Ulster  Scots  had  joined  the 
United  Irish  Society  in  the  years  1795  and  1796. 
Neilson  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  Ulster  United 
Irishmen  were  Presbyterians,^  and  if  so  there  must 
have  been  from  60,000  to  70,000  Presbyterians  in 
their  societies,  which  would  mean  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Ulster  Scots  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They  were 
the  main  originators  of  the  movement,  yet,  as  far  as 
can  be  computed,  only  one-third  of  these  took  part 
in  the  actual  rising.  Why  was  this  so  ?  It  was 
due  partly  to  the  success  of  martial  law  in  Ulster  in 
1797-8.  When  the  armed  yeomen  and  the  militia 
were  let  loose  there,  they  terrified  large  tracts  of 
the  country  into  submission,  as  we  have  seen ; 
they  also  disarmed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  due  also  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Orange 

^  Latimer,  p.  400.  “  Ibid.,  p.  399. 

^  Rev.  Francis  Pringle  in  Gilnahirk  (Latimer,  p.  401). 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iii.  p.  484. 
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Society,  which  furnished  the  people  with  "  a  new 
and  rival  enthusiasm  .  .  .  and  immensely  streng¬ 
thened  the  forces  opposed  to  the  United  Irishmen.”  ^ 

The  reaction  in  the  North  was  also  caused  by  the 
indiscriminate  massacres  of  the  Protestants  by 
the  Catholics  in  County  Wexford,  where  the  struggle 
had  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious 
war.  The  scenes  on  Vinegar  Hill  and  at  Scullabogue 
impressed  the  Northern  mind,  and  the  Ulster  Scots 
began  to  ask  themselves  the  question  whether, 
if  the  rebellion  succeeded,  it  would  not  be  for  them 
one  of  the  greatest  of  calamities.  They  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  under  the  landlords,  however 
merciless  they  might  be,  than  under  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  murdered  not  only  men,  but  women 
and  children. 

Further,  the  clear-sighted  Northerners  knew  they 
could  not  succeed  without  foreign  aid.  They  looked 
to  France  to  help  them ;  but  she  had  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mutinies  of  the  British  sailors  at 
Spithead  and  in  the  Medway  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1797 ;  and  when  the  fleet  of  her  allies, 
the  Dutch,  was  defeated  at  Camperdown,  the 
Ulsterman  began  to  see  that  there  was  little  hope 
of  aid  from  that  quarter. 

But  what  chiefly  alienated  Ulster  from  France 
was  a  quarrel  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nearly  resulted  in  war 
in  the  beginning  of  1798.  The  Ulster  Scot  was  very 
closely  connected  with  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  had  sent  many  of  the  best  of  his  children,  and 
he  naturally  took  their  side  in  the  quarrel.  This 

*  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  403. 
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episode  “  gave  a  complete  check  to  the  enthusiasm 
wth  which  the  French  Revolution  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  by  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  and 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  it  produced 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  tranquillity  of  Ulster.”  ^ 
After  the  Government  had  stamped  out  the 
insurgents,  they  treated  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  counties  with  great  brutality  and  cruelty. 
The  soldiers  and  the  yeomen  were  let  loose  upon  the 
inhabitants ;  they  burnt  the  houses,  devastated 
the  country,  and  destroyed  the  property  of  the 
innocent  as  well  as  of  the  guilty,  in  their  endeavours 
to  hunt  down  the  rebels.  There  is  enough  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  put  many  innocent  people  to 
death  without  a  trial.  Many  others  escaped  to 
America,  and  some  had  to  hide  themselves  until 
the  danger  blew  past. 


'  Lecky,  vol.  iv.  p.  412. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  UNION  AND  AFTER 

The  rebellion  of  1798  opened  up  the  way  for  a  Union 
between  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  1703  and  again  in  1707  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  petitioned  for  a  Legislative  Union  with 
England  as  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
their  country :  ^  the  only  obstacle  at  that  time 
was  England,  and  that  country  determinedly  rejected 
the  proposal. 2  But  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  both  countries  changed  their 
policy.  England  began  to  realize  that  a  Union  with 
Ireland  was  the  best  thing  for  her  own  interests, 
and  Ireland  became  antagonistic  to  it.  In  the 
latter  country  a  strong  national  spirit  was  rising,  and 
when  in  1759  it  was  rumoured  that  a  Union  was 
impending,  great  excitement  was  caused  in  Dublin, 
and  a  riot  broke  out.  The  crowd  made  their  way 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  seated  an  old  woman 

*  If  the  Union  had  been  carried  in  1703  or  1707,  “  Ireland 
would  have  been  at  least  saved  from  the  evils  that  rose  from 
the  commercial  restrictions  and  from  the  extreme  jobbery  that 
grew  up  around  the  local  legislature,  and  she  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  saved  from  some  parts  of  the  Penal  Code.  But  the 
golden  opportunity  was  lost.  The  English  commercial  classes 
dreaded  Irish  competition  in  their  markets,  and  the  petition  of 
the  Irish  legislature  was  disregarded.”  (Lecky,  “  Historical  and 
Political  Essays,"  p.  75.) 

•Lecky,  vol.  v.  p.  124. 
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on  the  throne  in  mockery  of  Bedford,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  at  that  time.  The  rioters  then  took 
possession  of  the  doors  of  the  Houses,  and  made 
every  member.  Peer  or  Commoner,  swear,  as  he 
came  up,  to  be  true  to  Ireland.  So  great  was  the 
tumult  that  the  streets  had  at  last  to  be  cleared  by 
the  military.!  From  this  time  onward,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  entirely  antagonistic  to  a  Union. 
Arthur  Young,  writing  in  July  1776,  says,  “In  con¬ 
versation  upon  the  subject  ...  I  was  informed 
that  nothing  was  so  unpopular  in  Ireland  as  such  an 
idea.”  ^ 

For  some  years  Pitt  ^  and  his  ministers  had  been 
desirous  of  joining  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  they  saw  that  the  opportunity 
had  come  in  1798  ^  for  forcing  their  will  upon  the 
people.  Some  writers  have  charged  Pitt  with 
deliberately  bringing  about  the  rebellion  in  order  to 
drive  the  Irish  people  into  a  Union.  But,  says 
Lecky,  “  such  an  accusation  will  probably  appear 
to  most  readers  too  wildly  extravagant  to  require 
a  lengthened  refutation.  Very  few  Englishmen  will 
believe  that  Pitt  was  capable  either  of  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  deliberately  kindling  a  great  rebellion 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  favourite  measure, 
or  of  the  extreme  folly  of  doing  this  at  a  time  when 
all  the  resources  of  England  were  strained  to  the 


'  Froude,  vol.  i.  pp.  698-700.  “  Vol.  i.  pp.  68-9. 

^  Pitt  had  been  thinking  of  a  Union  even  before  1792  (Lecky, 
vol.  V.  p.  139). 

^  Gordon  saj's  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried,  had  it 
not  been  for  “the  calamities  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion’’ 
(p.  296). 
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utmost  in  a  desperate  and  most  doubtful  contest 
with  the  mighty  power  of  Napoleon.”  ^ 

The  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  Ireland,  having 
at  this  time  the  control  of  the  country  absolutely 
in  their  hands,  evinced  no  desire  for  a  Union. 

The  Orangemen  were  greatly  opposed  to  it.  The 
Grand  Lodge  was  induced,  in  January,  1799,  to  pass 
a  resolution  of  neutrality  on  the  question,  and  tried 
to  prevail  upon  the  individual  Orange  lodges  to 
keep  silent,  but  in  vain.  In  spite  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  “  the  Orangemen  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
were  straining  fiercely,  like  hounds  in  the  leash.”  ^ 
Many  of  their  lodges  met  and  passed  resolutions 
opposing  the  measure,  and  Lecky  states  that  he  does 
not  know  of  ”  a  single  instance  of  an  Orange  resolu¬ 
tion  in  its  favour.”  England  feared  that  the  Yeo¬ 
manry  might  resist  it  by  taking  up  arms. 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  North  were  to  some  extent 
indifferent  to  it.  They  were  republican  at  heart, 
and  a  few  years  earlier  would  have  resisted  a  Union 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  but  the  weaiy  struggles 
of  the  past  years  had  damped  their  enthusiasm. 
England  hoped  that  the  support  of  the  Church 
would  be  secured  if  a  promise  was  made  of  an 
addition  to  the  Regium  Donum. 

The  Catholic  bishops  favoured  a  Union,  but  on 
the  whole  their  people  were  reserved  on  the  subject. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  they  could  be  gained 
over  by  promising  an  amelioration  of  their  lot. 
They  understood  that  the  Union  would  be  followed 
by  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  this  belief  secured 
their  passive  assent  to  the  measure. 

‘  Lecky,  vol.  v.  pp.  145-6.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  352-3. 
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In  spite  of  these  promises,  there  were  many 
signatures  against  it,  amounting  to  110,000,  while, 
although  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government, 
there  were  no  more  than  7,000  signatures  on  the 
other  side.  Down  and  Monaghan  were  the  only 
counties  which  sent  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  favour,  and  these  petitions  were 
signed  by  3,070  persons.  The  petitions  from  these 
two  counties  against  it  had  28,435  signatures.^ 

The  BiU  for  Union  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1799,  and  thrown  out  amidst 
great  rejoicings  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Dublin 
was  illuminated,  and  even  the  Post  Office  was  a 
blaze  of  light.  The  Government,  however,  was 
determined  to  carry  it,  and  troops  of  soldiers  were 
poured  into  the  country.  In  the  summer  the 
army  numbered  45,000,  and  in  the  autumn  it  was 
stiU  further  increased.  The  people  now  began  to 
realize  that  resistance  was  futile,  and  that  they 
must  give  way.  By  dint  of  creating  numbers  of 
peerages,  promising  places,  and  giving  compensation 
for  loss  of  seats,  the  Government  secured  a  majority 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  finally  forced 
the  Bill  through  the  Parliament.  The  passing  of 
the  Act  cost  the  Government  ;£i,26o,ooo  in  money 
alone.  It  was  then  sent  to  England,  where  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  ist  of  August  1800, 
and  became  law  on  January  ist,  1801.  From  that 
time  Ireland  has  been  represented  at  Westminster 
by  100  members,  and  this  number  was  increased 
some  years  later  by  five,  and  now  it  returns  103 
Members  of  Parliament. 

1  Lecky,  vol,  v.  pp.  347,  354. 
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It  is  probable  the  Union  would  have  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
had  it  been  accompanied  by  two  other  Acts, — 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Commutation  of 
Tithes.  But  neither  of  these  measures  was  granted 
until  a  violent  agitation  began,  which  lasted  for 
many  years,  and  aroused  the  passions  of  the  people. 

Pitt  is  greatly  to  blame  for  this  delay.  He  did 
indeed  resign,  but  he  supported  the  measures  of 
Addington,  who  succeeded  him.  If  he  had  opposed 
Addington,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  his  returning 
to  power  that  the  Catholics  should  be  emancipated, 
he  would  have  won  the  day,  for  the  King  knew  well 
that  no  Government  to  which  Pitt  was  opposed 
could  have  lived.  In  1800  the  Government  was 
dependent  on  him.  No  doubt  George  III.  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  to  grant  emancipation,  but  had 
Pitt  been  firm  the  King  must  have  yielded  to  his 
demands.  The  result  was  that  the  Catholics  felt 
they  had  been  betrayed,  and  when  Daniel  O’Connell 
a  few  years  later  adopted  their  cause,  they  rallied 
to  his  side.  He  fought  their  battle  well,  and,  twenty - 
nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Union,  he  forced 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  concede  the  just  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  grant  them  the  right 
to  elect  Members  of  Parliament  of  their  own  religious 
belief.  But  this  boon  came  too  late  to  conciliate 
them,  for  it  was  only  obtained  after  years  of  agita¬ 
tion  had  taught  them  their  power. 

The  collection  of  tithes  was  also  a  great  grievance, 
which  continued  until  1838,  when  it  was  commuted 
into  a  rent-charge  paid  by  the  landlords.  This 
change  was  also  forced  upon  an  unwilling  Govern- 
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ment.  If  these  two  measures  had  been  passed 
in  1800,  they  would  have  made  the  Act  of  Union 
popular  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
would  have  preseiwed  the  country  from  much  dis¬ 
content  and  unrest. 

The  Presbyterians  had  been  promised  an  increase 
in  the  Regium  Donum  to  secure  their  support  for 
the  Union.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  additions  had  been  made  to  the  grant, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  each  minister  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  received  £33  annually.  In 
1784  the  Seceders  had  received  their  first  grant, 
which  gave  each  of  their  ministers  about  ;;ri3  a  year.^ 
Negotiations  went  on  for  a  further  increase.  The 
Government  was  anxious  to  keep  its  promise, 
as  they  wished  to  make  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
dependent  upon  them,  and  thus  prevent  any  more 
disaffection  in  the  North.  It  is  certain  that  the 
allowance  given  at  this  time  was  “  a  political  bribe,"  ^ 
bestowed  upon  the  Ulster  Scots  to  keep  them  loyal. 
One  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  given  was  that 
each  minister,  "  when  ordained  or  installed,  was  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.”  ^  It  is  significant  that 
this  bounty  was  given  only  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
amongst  whose  ministers  there  had  been  many 
rebels.  The  clergy  of  the  two  Seceding  Synods 
had  been  loyal  to  a  man,  and  it  was  of  course  un¬ 
necessary  to  waste  public  money  in  bribing  those  who 
were  already  Loyalists ;  accordingly  the  additional 
grant  was  not  yet  extended  to  them. 

The  endowment  which  was  given  in  1803  by  the 
Government  was  made  on  a  different  system  from 

'  Latimer,  p.  376.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  407.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  408. 
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any  former  grant.  There  was  this  serious  drawback 
in  connexion  with  it,  that  the  congregations  were 
now  classified  according  to  their  size  and  wealth. 
In  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  there  were  183  congregations,  but  three 
of  these  were  collegiate  charges,^  and  so  “  received 
a  double  endowment.”  There  were  three  classes, 
and  62  ministers  were  placed  in  each  class.  The 
ministers  of  the  first  class — the  largest  and 
wealthiest — received  £100  a  year,  Irish  currency  ; 
those  of  the  second  class,  a  year ;  and  those  of 
the  third  class — the  poorest — only  £50.  A  change  was 
also  made  in  the  amount  that  was  distributed.  Up 
to  this  time  a  lump  sum  had  been  given  annually 
to  the  Synod,  and  so  the  portion  of  each  minister 
depended  on  the  number  of  ministers.  The  more 
congregations  were  established,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  ministers  became,  the  less  money 
each  minister  received.  This  was  now  altered,  as 
each  minister  got  a  fixed  sum,  and  soon  the  Church 
extended  greatly,  although  the  new  congregations 
had  sometimes  to  wait  a  number  of  years  before  being 
put  on  the  list  for  the  Regium  Donum. 

Neither  the  ministers  nor  the  people  of  the  vSynod 
of  Ulster  liked  this  system  of  classification,  and  on 
this  account  some  of  the  people  gave  up  their 
membership  in  the  Synod  and  joined  the  Seceders 
and  the  Covenanters.  The  Seceders,  who  had  not 
obtained  an  increase,  condemned  "  the  system  of 
classification  as  contrary  to  the  Scriptural  principle 

'  A  collegiate  charge  was  a  congregation  which  had  two 
ministers  as  colleagues  over  it. 
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of  ministerial  equality.”  ^  But  in  1809  they  were 
offered  a  grant  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  it  was  accepted. 
“  Their  congregations  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
which  received  £yo,  £50,  and  £^o  respectively.”  2 
Only  one  Seceding  minister — the  Rev.  James 
Bryce  ^ — had  the  courage  to  refuse  the  grant.  He 
withdrew  from  the  Synod  and  ministered  for  a  time 
to  several  dissatisfied  congregations,  which  to-day 
form  a  Presbytery  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  result  of  all  these  disputes  was  to 
add  to  the  Covenanting  Church,  whose  members 
were  now  so  numerous  that  they  were  able  to  form 
a  synod,  which  met  at  Cullybackey  in  May  1811.^ 

For  years  negotiations  had  been  going  on  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Secession  Church — the 
Burghers  and  the  Anti-burghers,  and  in  July,  1818, 
a  union  was  accomplished  The  two  bodies  met 
in  Cookstown,  and  after  a  Moderator  and  a  Clerk 
had  been  elected,  the  Rev.  James  Rentoul,  “  the 
Moderator,  by  prayer,  united  the  two  Synods  into 
one  and  constituted  them  as  one  Synod  under  the 
designation  of  ‘  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland, 
distinguished  by  the  name  Seceders.’  ”  In  the 
United  Synod  there  were  97  ministers. 

^  Latimer,  p.  409.  2  p.  41 1. 

3  His  .son  was  the  Rev  Dr.  Bryce  of  Belfast,  and  his  grandson 
is  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  recently  the  British  Ambassador 
to  America,  and  now  Viscount  Bryce. 

*  Latimer,  p.  415. 
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THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  ARIANS 

Soon  after  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  the  old 
controversy  about  signing  a  creed  became  again 
a  prominent  question  in  the  Church.  A  change 
came  over  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  with  regard 
to  Non-Subscription  and  Arianism.  The  people 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were  beginning 
to  be  “  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  teaching  of 
the  non-subscribers,”  with  the  result  that  when  a 
candidate  preached  in  a  vacant  congregation,  he 
had  little  chance  of  being  called  unless  it  was  known 
he  was  orthodox.  The  ministers  too  were  becoming 
more  Evangelical,  and  Moderatism  was  losing  its 
hold  of  the  people.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
tendency  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  J osiah  Ker  of  Bailee. 
In  1809,  when  he  was  under  suspension,  he  declared 
himself  a  Unitarian.  The  Synod  was  not  yet  quite 
prepared  to  cast  out  the  Arians,  and  therefore  they 
decided  in  the  next  year  ”  that  he  should  be  re¬ 
instated  in  his  charge  if  he  polled  a  synodical  majority 
of  the  congregation.”  Against  this  decision  seven¬ 
teen  ministers  protested,  “  because  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Ker  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  we 
consider  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  denial  of  which  is  utterly  subversive  of 
Christianity.”  Rut  he  did  not  poU  the  requisite 
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majority,  so  his  case  went  no  farther.  Yet  the 
fact  that  so  many  as  seventeen  ministers  protested 
against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  shows  the  trend 
of  events  in  the  Church. 

Another  event  which  demonstrates  the  use  of  evan¬ 
gelicalism  occurred  in  1812,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  desired  to  address 
the  Synod  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions.  Some  of 
the  leading  ministers  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  his 
speaking,  for  they  believed  that  the  idea  of  trying 
to  convert  the  heathen  was  an  absurd  one,  but  the 
Court  decided  to  hear  him.  His  address  touched 
the  hearts  of  many  of  the  members  of  Synod,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  ministers  requested  him  to 
occupy  their  pulpits  in  the  interests  of  his  Society, 
and  from  this  time  we  date  the  beginning  of  a 
missionary  spirit  amongst  the  Ulster  Scots.] 

The  next  important  event  was  the  election,  in  1817, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hanna  to  the  Chair  of  Theology 
in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  He 
was  an  avowed  Calvinist,  and  was  imbued  with  the 
Evangelical  spirit.  The  unanimous  choice  of  such 
a  man  showed  that  the  Evangelical  party  were  now 
in  the  ascendant  in  the  Synod.  From  this  time 
the  students  for  the  ministry  ceased  to  frequent  the 
Scotch  Universities  and  were  trained  in  Belfast. 

The  state  of  things  regarding  subscription  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  In  the  majority 
of  the  Presbyteries  for  at  least  fifty  years  it  was  not 
compulsory  to  sign  the  Confession  at  ordination, 
and  students  were  usually  licensed  without  any 
questions  as  to  their  beliefs.  Only  five  of  the 
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fourteen  Presbyteries  in  the  Synod  made  sub¬ 
scription  imperative.  These  were  Dromore,  Belfast, 
Route,  Tyrone,  and  Dublin. 

Now  appeared  the  most  outstanding  man  whom 
the  Church  had  produced,  Henry  Cooke.  There  is 
a  feeling  abroad  nowadays  that  he  was  not  the 
great  man  the  people  of  those  days  believed  him 
to  be.  The  charges  sometimes  brought  against 
him  have  been  investigated,  but  nothing  very 
definite  has  been  found.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  Cooke  has  been  regarded  with  disfavour :  first, 
he  allied  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  became 
a  strong  political  partisan,  looking  with  hostility  on 
every  proposal  for  reform  made  by  the  Whigs,  and 
in  particular  he  took  the  side  of  the  landlords  against 
the  tenants.  In  all  his  oratorical  combats,  whether 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  State,  he  was  keen  and 
relentless,  and  therefore  those  who  held  different 
views  from  his  were  naturally  very  bitter  against 
him.  Second,  he  strongly  opposed  the  erection  of 
Magee  College  in  Derry,  and  many  rankling  words 
were  used  in  the  heat  of  this  sad  controversy,  which 
lasted  nearly  twenty  years.  Cooke  employed  all 
the  force  of  his  invective  against  the  proposal, 
and  declared  that  if  the  building  were  erected  in 
Derry  there  would  come  a  day  when  the  foxes  of 
Innishowen  would  be  grinning  out  of  its  deserted 
windows. 2  There  is  another  circumstance  for  which 
his  critics  have  blamed  him,  namely,  the  fact 
that  he  was  Professor  in  the  Assembly’s  College, 
Belfast,  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  Minister  of 
May  Street  Church — it  being  against  the  law  of 

*  Reid  (Killen),  vol.  iii.  p.  442.  ’Latimer,  p.  479. 
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the  Church  for  one  man  to  hold  two  such  posts 
conjointly.  The  congregation  refused  to  part  with 
him  when  he  was  appointed  Professor,  and  the 
difficulty  was  surmounted  by  his  being  made  “  con¬ 
stant  supplier  ”  of  May  Street  Church.  He  was  also 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Distributor  of 
Regium  Donum,  for  which  he  received  £320  annually. 
His  income  was  therefore  from  £800  to  £1000, 
which  was  about  three  times  the  income  of  any 
other  minister  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 

From  the  year  1825,  he  was  the  foremost  man  in 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  after  the  Seceders  united 
with  the  Sjmod  in  1840,  he  kept  that  place  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  Writing  in  1855  Dr  Witherow 
says,  “  In  the  General  Assembly,  which  numbers 
on  its  roll  many  able  men  ...  Dr  Cooke  is  most 
prominent  of  all.  .  .  .  When  he  rises  to  address 
the  Chair  he  is  listened  to  like  an  oracle.  His 
opinion  goes  very  far  to  decide  the  question.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  Court  takes  a  fit  of  independence 
and  leaves  him  in  a  minority,  but  soon  afterwards, 
pleased  with  having  shown  that  it  is  not  in  bondage 
to  any  man,  it  lays  aside  its  fitful  humour,  relapses 
from  its  eccentricities  into  its  old  course,  and  becomes 
placid  and  governable  as  ever.  Even  to  a  stranger 
it  is  evident  that  ‘  the  old  man  eloquent  ’  is  the 
star  of  the  house.  Though  it  is  sometimes  but  too 
obvious  that  he  is  not  free  from  human  infirmity 
and  passions,  yet  constantly  his  talents  overtop 
his  failings  and  dwarf  them  into  littleness.”  ^  Cooke 
was  a  man  of  unflinching  courage,  great  self-pos¬ 
session,  and  extraordinary  power.”  His  great 

'  ”  Three  Prophets  of  our  Own,”  pp.  52-3. 
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strength  lay  in  his  powers  of  debate.  He  was 
afraid  of  no  one,  was  extremely  self-possessed,  very 
fluent,  and  could  express  his  thoughts  very  clearly. 
There  were  few  who  could  rival  him  in  repartee  or 
in  invective,  but  his  style  was  not  so  finished  as 
that  of  his  great  opponent,  the  leader  of  the  Remon¬ 
strants,  Dr  Henry  Montgomery  of  Dunmurry. 

In  was  in  1821  that  Cooke  became  the  leader 
of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Synod.  In  that  year 
J.  Smethurst,  a  Unitarian  minister,  came  to  Ulster 
from  England  to  preach  Arian  doctrine.  He  went  to 
Killyleagh,  and  there  Cooke  first  of  all  refuted  his 
arguments,  and  then  followed  him  everywhere 
over  the  province.  Wherever  Smethurst  went, 
Cooke  appeared  and  replied  to  his  addresses,  until 
the  Englishman  became  sick  of  the  struggle  and 
returned  to  his  own  country. 

In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  William  Bruce  of  the 
Antrim  Presbytery  was  elected  Professor  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  the  Belfast  Institution.  He 
was  eminently  fitted  for  the  post,  being  in  point 
of  attainments  superior  to  all  his  competitors,  but 
as  he  was  known  to  hold  Arian  views,  Cooke  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Synod  endeavoured  to  get  a  re¬ 
solution  passed  refusing  permission  to  Presbyterian 
students  to  attend  Bruce’s  lectures ;  he  was,  however, 
unsuccessful  in  this  attempt.  In  1824  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bruce,  the  father  of  the  new  professor,  who  also 
belonged  to  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  published 
a  volume  of  sermons  in  which  he  denied  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  and  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  :  he  also  asserted  that  these  views  were  making 
rapid  though  silent  progress  amongst  the  ministers 
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of  the  Synod.  The  Synod  of  that  year  publicly 
contradicted  this  statement. 

In  the  same  year  Cooke  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  he  had  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
and  there  he  stated  that  of  the  200  ministers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Synod  “  about  thirty-five  were  Arians.” 
Porter,  the  clerk  of  the  Synod,  was  also  examined, 
and  he  not  only  admitted  that  he  was  an  Arian, 
but  he  also  expressed  his  belief  that  these  opinions 
were  making  progress  among  “  the  thinking  few  ” 
and  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod 
there  were  “  more  real  Arians  than  professed  ones.” 

On  the  publication  of  this  evidence  in  February 
1827  there  was  great  excitement  throughout  Ulster. 
At  the  next  Synod  in  the  following  June,  it  was 
moved  that  “  the  Rev.  William  Porter,  having 
publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  an  Arian,  be  no 
longer  continued  Clerk.”  This  motion  was  not 
carried,  but  the  Synod  accepted  a  resolution  dis¬ 
approving  of  Porter’s  views,  but  permitting  him  to 
continue  Clerk  lest  his  removal  ”  might  be  construed 
into  persecution  for  the  sake  of  opinion.”  Cooke 
and  fifty-four  others  protested  against  this  decision. 
Cooke  then  moved  that  the  members  of  the  Court 
declare  that  they  do  most  firmly  hold  and 
believe  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God 
contained  in  these  words  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism,  namely,  that  ”  there  are  three  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in 
substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.”  This  motion 
called  up  Montgomery,  minister  of  Dunmurry, 
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the  leader  of  the  New  Light  party.  He  was  head 
master  of  the  English  department  in  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  and  a  very  able  man. 
According  to  Latimer,  in  speech  “  he  was  plausible, 
persuasive,  a  mighty  master  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  only  member  of  the  Synod  who  could  meet 
Cooke  on  equal  terms.  He  was  loved  by  his  friends, 
respected  by  his  enemies,  and  admired  by  everyone 
for  his  commanding  appearance  and  persausive 
eloquence.”^  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  “one 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  his  eloquence,”  ^  taking  up 
the  ground  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  ask  any  man 
to  sign  a  creed  or  confession,  but  Cooke’s  motion 
passed  almost  unanimously,  135  voted  in  support 
of  it,  2  voted  against  it,  and  8  declined  to  vote. 
In  1828  those  who  were  not  present  in  1827  were 
asked  to  state  their  views,  when  97  more  supported 
the  motion,  18  opposed,  and  8  refused  to  vote. 

After  the  Synod  of  1827  for  a  whole  year  the 
Arian  question  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers, 
in  pamphlets,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people ; 
sermons  were  preached  on  it  throughout  the  whole 
province,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  great  contest 
would  come  at  the  following  Synod.  When  it  met 
in  1828,  Cooke  proposed  among  other  overtures 
one  to  the  effect  that  every  candidate  for  the  ministry 
be  examined  by  a  committee  respecting  “  his  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  Justifi¬ 
cation  by  Faith  and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  and  if  it  was  found  afterwards  that  he  did 
not  preach  these  doctrines,  he  was  to  be  excluded 
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from  the  ministry.  The  design  of  this  overture 
was  to  close  the  door  against  the  admission  of  Arians 
into  the  Church,  Montgomery  opposed  it  with  all 
his  eloquence.  He  “  advanced  the  most  plausible 
arguments,  arranged  in  all  the  drapery  of  an 
eloquence  at  once  chaste  and  classic,  and  argued 
from  the  diversities  of  nature,  all  combining  to 
produce  some  effect  equally  harmonious  and  beauti¬ 
ful, — as,  for  instance,  the  many  colours  that  coalesce 
in  a  ray  of  light,  and  the  different  features  that 
meet  and  harmonize  in  the  countenance  of  man, — 
that,  so  in  a  Church,  diversities  of  religious  belief 
may  exist  in  consistency,  and  produce  beneficial 
results.”  Before  he  concluded  his  speech,  he 
affirmed  that  it  was  untrue  that  he  denied  the 
Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ”  His  address 
was  described  by  one  who  was  present  and  heard 
it  as  a  ‘  specimen  of  that  eloquence  which  is  some¬ 
times  soft  as  the  evening  breezes  or  still  and  awful 
as  the  deadly  hour  when  the  vampire  walks  abroad  ; 
and  anon  thundering  as  the  cataract  and  splendid 
as  the  blaze  of  noonday.’  His  speech  was  very 
powerful,  and  to  many  it  seemed  triumphant.  Many 
a  heart  in  the  vast  multitude  that  was  present, 
trembled  at  that  moment,  thinking  that  the  cause 
of  orthodoxy  was  lost.  But  after  Montgomery 
sat  down,  there  was  one  who  did  venture  to  present 
himself  to  the  audience  and  attempt  a  reply.  To 
a  stranger  he  seemed  as  uncouth  a  figure  as  ever 
stood  before  the  face  of  a  vast  assembly, — in  appear¬ 
ance  a  country  farmer  fresh  from  the  plough,  with 
a  white  cravat  about  his  neck.  The  homely  and 
unpolished  speaker  commenced  in  quiet  and  passion- 
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less  tones.  Before  he  spoke  five  minutes  he  had 
convinced  the  audience  he  was  a  sensible  fellow 
after  all.  He  then  took  up  in  succession  the  points 
put  forward  by  the  Arian  orator,  examined  them  in 
the  light  of  as  fine  an  intellect  as  God  ever  bestowed 
on  a  man,  exposed  the  sophistry  with  characteristic 
playfulness  and  power,  and  stated  his  own  arguments 
with  great  clearness  and  force.  .  .  .  The  rough 
countryman  was  Stewart  of  Broughshane.”  ^  Later 
on  in  the  debate,  he  was  followed  by  Cooke,  who 
"  made  a  magnificent  display  of  his  oratorical 
strength,”  with  the  result  that  the  overtures  were 
carried  by  139  votes  to  57.  This  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  Arians  in  the  Synod.  In  October  1828  they 
met  together  and  adopted  a  Remonstrance,  in  which 
they  stated  that  if  the  obnoxious  overtures  were 
not  repealed  they  would  be  forced  to  form  themselves 
into  a  distinct  association. 

In  1829  at  the  next  Synod  the  case  of  John  Ferrie, 
who  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  came  before  the 
Court,  and  here  again  Montgomery  and  Cooke  came 
into  collision.  Ferrie  had  signed  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  Scotland,  but  some  people  suspected 
him  of  Arianism,  and  Cooke  proposed  a  resolution 
censuring  those  who  had  elected  Ferrie,  and  also 
the  Synod’s  committee  which  had  approved  of  him, 
and  appointing  a  committee  to  ascertain  his  religious 
views.  Montgomery  in  a  telling  speech  accused 
Cooke  of  making  certain  statements  about  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  professors  in  Glasgow  College 
which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  sworn 
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testimony  before  the  Commissioners.  "Not  a  few 
of  the  friends  of  the  minister  of  Killileagh  exchanged 
looks  of  trepidation  and  bewilderment  as  the  Arian 
orator  proceeded  with  his  accusations,  and  as,  now 
and  again,  waving  the  report  in  the  face  of  the 
assembly,  he  apparently  clenched  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  various  counts  of  his  indictment. 
When  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  speech, 
and  when  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  a  division 
of  the  Synod,  he  contrasted  the  strifes  of  earth  with 
the  serenity  of  heaven  ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice 
became  unusually  mellow  and  pathetic  as  he  closed 
with  a  sublime  and  touching  peroration.  For  nearly 
three  hours  the  house  had  now  listened  with  mute 
attention,  and  when  he  sat  down  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Court  should  adjourn,  and  meet  again,  in 
a  short  time,  to  hear  what  the  accused  could  say  in 
explanation.  When  it  reassembled,  after  the  in¬ 
terval  of  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Cooke  entered  forthwith 
on  his  defence  ;  and  though  his  reply  was  obviously 
altogether  unpremeditated,  never  did  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  great  cause  acquit  himself,  on  a  great 
occasion,  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  party. 
It  was  plain  from  the  outset  that  he  felt  strong 
in  his  integrity,  and  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
answer  his  accuser,  and  tears  of  gladness  rolled  down 
many  cheeks  as,  in  pleading  to  the  charge  of  perjury, 
he  proceeded,  to  use  his  own  impassioned  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  to  ‘  dash  to  atoms  the  atrocious  calumny  with 
the  talisman  of  truth.’  His  physical  energies  seemed 
as  if  increased  for  the  emergency  ;  for  two  hours, 
his  distinct  and  deep-toned  voice  filled  every  part 
of  the  great  assembly  ;  and  the  attack  of  his  assailant 
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was  repelled  in  an  effort  of  sustained  and  surpassing 
brilliancy.  As,  point  after  point,  he  demolished 
the  accusations  of  his  adversary,  his  auditors  could 
not  restrain  the  expressions  of  their  sympathy,  and 
the  house  rang  again  with  peals  of  acclamation. 
When  he  reached  the  close  the  buzz  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  did  not  subside  for  several  minutes,  and  all 
agreed  that,  however  high  their  expectations,  they 
had  not  anticipated  a  vindication  at  once  so  prompt 
and  so  powerful.  ]\Ir  Montgomery  was  constrained 
to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  auditory,”  ^  and  Cooke’s 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  Ferrie’s  case  had  occupied  so  much  time 
that  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special  Synod  in  August 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  overtures.  From 
this  meeting  the  Unitarians  absented  themselves, 
except  the  clerk,  who  read  the  Remonstrance  signed 
by  18  ministers,  15  students  or  licentiates,  197 
elders,  and  others. ^  Thereupon  17  ministers  with¬ 
drew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod,  and 
assumed  to  themselves  the  designation  of  Remon¬ 
strants.  All  these  ministers,  with  two  exceptions. 
Porter  of  Limavady  and  Lunn  of  Carlingford, 
were  settled  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
the  only  places  in  which  Unitarians  remain  to 
this  day. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Creed  Subscription 
in  the  Synod  can  be  related  in  a  few  words.  In 
1832  the  Synod  adopted  an  overture  to  the  effect 
that  candidates  for  licence  or  ordination  should  be 
called  on  to  subscribe  in  the  terms  of  a  certain 
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authorized  formula  ;  but  that,  should  they  scruple 
to  employ  any  particular  phrase  in  the  Confession, 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  give  in  to  the  Synod 
a  written  explanation  of  their  sentiments,  and  that, 
should  this  be  found  neither  subversive  of  the  analogy 
of  faith  nor  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  creed,  they  should  not  be  rejected. 
This  was  not  satisfactory,  so  in  1835  the  Synod 
announced  a  determination  to  receive  in  future 
no  exceptions  or  explanations,  and  to  require  all 
about  to  become  licentiates  or  ministers  to  sign 
the  prescribed  formula. 

The  feeling  to-day  is  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  drive 
out  the  Remonstrants.  The  Church  at  that  time 
was  rapidly  returning  to  the  Catholic  faith  regarding 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  As  vacancies  occurred,  congre¬ 
gations  were  gradually  choosing  men  who  were  strictly 
orthodox,  and  who  were  in  favour  of  subscribing 
the  Confession.  Candidates  of  non-subscribing 
tendencies  had  little  chance  of  getting  a  call.  Cooke 
testifies  to  this  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1825  when  he  said,  “  I  was  ordained 
in  1808  :  I  believe  I  succeeded  an  Arian  :  another 
friend  was  ordained  in  1808,  and  he  succeeded  an 
Arian,  or  one  very  near  to  it  :  another  friend  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  like  manner  a  very  decided  Arian,  and 
another  friend  another  Arian ;  until  in  one  whole 
district  which  was  twenty  years  ago  entirely  Arian, 
I  do  not  know  of  one  single  minister  you  would 
suspect  of  Arianism  except  one.”  ^  Had  this 
movement  towards  orthodoxy  been  allowed  quietly 
to  continue,  Arianism  in  the  Synod  would  soon 

1  Reid  (Killen)  vol.  iii.  p.  422,  note. 
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have  become  extinct.  The  Church  of  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  as  much 
under  the  influence  of  Moderatism  as  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  but  gradually  that  phase  passed,  and  that 
Church  became  evangelical  without  excluding  those 
who  held  New  Light  principles. 

Cooke  acted  according  to  his  convictions,  but  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  way  to  perpetuate  any 
system  is  to  make  martyrs  of  its  adherents.  His 
measures  drove  out  of  the  Synod  some  of  the  most 
cultured  and  learned  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
was  that  Arianism  got  an  impetus  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  received,  for  it  was  thought  there 
must  be  something  good  in  those  principles  for  which 
men  could  suffer  so  nobly.  But  even  with  the 
impetus  the  Unitarian  Church  received  at  that 
time,  it  has  made  no  progress  in  Ulster.  The  number 
of  Unitarians  in  the  Northern  province  to-day  (1911) 
is  8,989,  and  of  these  8,906  are  in  the  two  counties 
of  Down  and  Antrim  and  the  city  of  Belfast.  There 
are  only  83  Unitarians  in  the  other  seven  counties 
of  Ulster. 

It  was  also  a  great  loss  to  the  men  who  were  cast 
out.  It  drove  them  further  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  gone,  and  many  of  tho.se  excluded  were 
not  far  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Montgomery,  for 
example,  believed  firmly  "  in  a  divine  revelation 
and  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  he 
looked  to  Jesus  Christ  for  his  salvation.  Some  years 
after  he  separated  from  the  Synod,  he  even  advocated 
the  use  of  a  creed  by  the  Remonstrants,  because  the 
younger  ministers  were  going  too  far  for  him.  But 
lie  was  not  successful.  Again,  Porter  of  Limavady 
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called  himself  an  Arian,  but  we  are  told  that  Richard 
Dill,  minister  of  Ballykelly,  who  often  called  to  see 
him  in  his  last  illness,  was  convinced  that  he  looked 
in  faith  to  his  Saviour  alone  for  salvation.^ 

Further,  many  of  the  people  who  joined  the 
Remonstrant  Synod  were  really  Non- Subscribers. 
They  believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
only  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
orthodox  Presbyterians  was  that  they  thought  that 
no  minister  ought  to  be  obliged  to  sign  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  When  congregations  became 
vacant  in  connection  with  this  Remonstrant  Synod 
they  had  to  bring  ministers  from  England  who  were 
really  Unitarians,  and  the  result  was  that  the  people 
connected  with  this  Synod  gradually  became 
Unitarian. 

After  the  Synod  separated  from  the  Arians  its 
congregations  multiplied  rapidly.  From  1729  to 
1829  the  Synod  added  73  to  the  number  of  its  con¬ 
gregations,  while  from  1830  to  1840  it  grew  by 
%  congregations.  In  ten  years  it  increased  more 
than  in  the  preceding  one  hundred  years.  But  we 
must  remember  two  facts  which  hindered  Church 
extension  between  1729  and  1829.  In  the  first 
fifty  years  there  was  great  emigration  to  America, 
and  up  to  1803,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  method  by  which  the  Royal  Bounty 
was  distributed  retarded  any  growth  in  the  number 
of  congregations.  By  many  historians  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  congregations  between  1830  and  1840  has 
been  ascribed  to  Cooke’s  action  in  driving  out  the 
Arians.  No  doubt  that  did  cause  a  flow  of  enthusiasm 
*  Latimer,  pp.  431,  432. 
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over  the  Church,  but  the  curious  fact  remains  that 
a  similar  increase,  though  not  quite  so  great,  took 
place  about  the  same  time  in  the  Secession  Synod. 
In  the  year  1809  the  Secession  Synod  had  93  con¬ 
gregations,  while  at  the  union  in  1840  it  numbered 
141  congregations.  This  Synod  increased  by  48 
congregations  in  thirty  years.  ^  So  the  great  growth 
in  the  Church  was  due  largely  to  the  natural  tide 
of  evangelicalism  which  was  flowing  all  over  the 
country  and  which  Cooke  in  his  impetuosity  wished 
to  hasten,  and  also  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  at  this  time. 

‘  In  1809  The  Secession  Synod  had  8o  ministers  and  93  con¬ 
gregations  (Reid  (Killen),  vol.  iii.  p.  419)- 

In  1818  The  Secession  Synod  had  97  ministers  (Latimer, 
pp.  424,  467). 

In  1840  The  Secession  Synod  had  141  congregations  (Reid 
(Killen),  vol.  iii.  p.  480). 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  SYNODS 

The  overture  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in 
1835  requiring  her  ministers  and  licentiates  to  sign 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  removed  an 
important  point  of  dissimilarity  between  that  Church 
and  the  Secession  Church.  Another  distinction 
between  the  two  Churches  was  taken  away  when  in 
1838  the  Government  gave  to  each  congregation  of 
both  Synods  the  same  sum  as  Regium  Donum, 
namely,  £75  Irish  or  £6g,  4s.  8d.  British  currency. 
As  they  now  held  the  same  doctrines,  and  as  the 
congregations  received  the  same  endowment  from 
the  State,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  keep  apart.  Earnest  people  began  to 
discuss  both  in  private  and  in  public  the  question 
of  a  Union.  The  students  for  the  ministry  in  the 
two  Synods  ^  who  attended  the  classes  at  the  Belfast 
Institution  commenced  to  hold  united  meetings  for 
prayer  in  the  beginning  of  1839  ;  one  of  these  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Coulter  of  Gilnahirk, 
who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Union.  Memorials 
advocating  it  were  presented  by  the  students  and 
also  by  many  of  the  congregations  to  the  next 
meetings  of  both  Synods.  These  memorials  v^ere 

>  There  were  53  students  in  Dr  Edgar’s  Divinity  class  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Secession  Synod — a  remarkable  number. 
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well  received,  and  each  Church  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  earnestly  the  proposal.  The  two  com¬ 
mittees  recommended  it  heartily,  and  pushed 
matters  forward  so  quickly  that  the  Union  was 
completed  the  following  year  on  July  loth.  On 
the  morning  ^  of  that  day  the  Synod  of  Ulster  met  in 
May  Street  Church,  Belfast,  and  the  Secession  Synod 
in  Linen  Hall  Street  Church,  and  after  transacting 
some  formal  business,  at  eleven  o’clock  the  doors 
of  these  two  churches  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
ministers  and  elders  marched  out  in  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  to  Rosemary  Street  Church.  The  members 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were  headed  by  their 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  James  Elder  of  Finvoy,  and 
the  members  of  the  Secession  Synod  were  headed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Glascar,  who  took  the 
place  of  their  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Rentoul, 
as  he  objected  to  the  basis  of  Union.  When  the 
two  processions  met  they  mingled  together,  the 
two  leaders  walking  side  by  side,  followed  by  the 
other  ministers  and  elders  of  the  two  Churches  until 
they  reached  Rosemary  Street  Church.  Mr.  Elder 
and  Mr.  Rogers  “  proceeded  to  the  pulpit  together. 
One  gave  out  the  133rd  Psalm,  which  was  sung 
with  deep  feeling,  the  tears  standing  in  many  eyes 
as  they  saw  those  who  were  brethren  come  now  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  The  other  then  read  the 
17th  chapter  of  John,  and,  prayer  having  been 
offered,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of 


'  It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  meet  for  the  first  sederunt 
earl}'  in  the  morning  ;  the  first  session  of  the  Secession  Synod 
was  held  on  the  day  of  Union  at  7  a.m.,  and  after  agreeing  to  the 
Act  of  Union  it  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m. 
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Ulster,  twice  read  over  the  Act  of  Union  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  by  both  Synods. 
The  question  was  then  put  to  the  House  whether 
this  Act  was  ratified.  All  rose,  and  with  uplifted 
right  hand  expressed  their  solemn  approval  of  it. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  was  then  unanimously  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  Court  was 
fully  constituted.”  ^  The  congregations  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  numbered  292  and  those  of  the 
Secession  Synod  141,  and  there  were  about  650,000 
people  in  the  United  Church.  About  fifteen  Seces¬ 
sion  ministers  refused  to  join  the  General  Assembly, 
but  in  1841  the  Assembly  made  several  changes  which 
satisfied  the  scruples  of  some  of  these  dissentients. 
Eight  joined  the  United  Church  and  thus  there 
were  only  seven  Secession  ministers  and  their 
congregations  who  remained  apart  and  formed  a 
small  Church  of  their  own.  It  stUl  exists  under 
the  name  of  the  Old  Secession  Synod. ^  The 
General  Assembly  consisted  in  1841  of  433  con¬ 
gregations  in  all. 

This  meeting  of  1840  was  noted  for  another  great 
event, — the  appointment  of  the  first  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionaries.  For  some  years  a  strong  feeling  had  been 
growing,  particularly  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  that 
the  Church  should  undertake  Foreign  Mission  work. 

’  Hamilton,  “History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,” 
p.  164. 

“  At  present  it  consists  of  George  Laverty,  minister  of  Tyrone’s 
Ditches  and  Clare,  William  Auld  of  Coronary  and  Cootehill,  John 
Moody  of  Boardmills,  while  Belfast  is  vacant.  The  other  Secession 
congregations  have  either  joined  the  General  Assembly  or  be¬ 
come  extinct. 
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In  1833  the  Synod  which  met  in  Dublin  unani¬ 
mously  determined  to  engage  in  such  work  and 
requested  “  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  in  connection  with  this  Church,  to  be  laid 
before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  Synod.”  But 
for  some  years  nothing  was  done.  Still  the  idea  of 
an  independent  Mission  was  gradually  growing,  and 
it  was  strengthened  by  the  annual  visit  of  deputies 
from  other  societies  which  were  already  working 
in  the  field.  But  it  was  the  Rev.  J  ames  Morgan  of 
Fisherwick  Place  Church  who  was  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  working  out  the  scheme  to  a  successful 
issue.  He  was  “  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  great 
practical  visdom,  profound  knowledge  of  men,  and 
possessed  of  an  administrative  faculty  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  statesman.  Combined  with 
these  qualities  there  was  in  him  the  power  of  a 
patient  perseverance,  a  quiet  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
and  a  suave  firmness  of  manner,  which  carried  men 
along  with  him,  and  inspired  unlimited  confidence 
in  all  who  worked  with  him.”  ^ 

In  1838  the  Directors  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
which  had  been  formed  eight  years  before,  deter¬ 
mined  to  begin  Foreign  Mission  work,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  they  asked  the  Rev.  James 
Glasgow  of  Castledawson  if  he  would  consent  to  go 
to  India.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
letters  were  written  to  some  missionaries  in  India 
who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  asking 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  field  for  commencing  work. 

'  Jeffrey,  “  Indian  Mission  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church," 
pp.  28,  29. 
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One  of  these  missionaries  had  in  1835  travelled  over 
the  provinces  of  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar,  and  he 
recommended  that  district  to  the  Directors  as  a  most 
promising  field.  The  Board  of  Dhectors  sought 
for  two  ministers  to  go  to  that  part  of  India,  and 
finally  the  Rev.  James  Glasgow  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Kerr  of  Portadown  were  chosen.  These 
two  men  were  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  day  of  the  Union  of  the  Synods,  and  appointed 
as  Missionaries  of  the  Church,  and  then  the  Moderator 
solemnly  set  them  apart  by  prayer  for  service  in 
India  amongst  the  heathen.  They  left  Belfast 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1840,  and  arrived  at 
Bombay  six  months  later.  The  Mission  Board  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Edgar  joint  conveners  of 
the  Foreign  Mission,  but  Dr.  Edgar  gave  his  time  and 
his  energies  to  the  Connaught  Mission,  and  left  the 
direction  and  the  administration  of  Foreign  Mission 
affairs  almost  entirely  to  Dr.  Morgan.  The  question 
now  arose  as  to  funds  to  support  the  missionaries, 
and  before  the  Assembly  closed  the  ministers  them¬ 
selves  contributed  £500.  The  congregations  in 
Belfast  gave  £600,  and  a  number  of  other  congrega¬ 
tions  also  contributed,  and  thus  the  Directors  were 
enabled  to  pay  all  expenses  and  the  salaries  of  the 
missionaries  for  the  first  year  without  going  into 
debt.  An  annual  collection  was  ordered,  which  was 
taken  in  November,  1840,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  a  generous  response  was  made  to  the 
first  appeal,  and  £1,700  was  contributed.  The 
heart  of  the  Church  was  touched,  as  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  about  £3,000  was  given  to  Foreign 
Mission  work  in  this  the  first  year  after  missionaries 
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were  appointed.  The  work  grew  fast,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  missionaries  in 
the  field. ^  The  enthusiasm  for  missions  was  very 
great  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  decided  to 
start  a  mission  to  the  Jews. 

The  bi-centenary  of  the  Church  took  place  in 
1842.  Two  hundred  years  before,  the  first  Presby¬ 
tery  had  been  constituted  at  Carrickfergus  on  June 
the  loth.  On  the  same  day  of  1842  Dr  Cooke,  the 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  went  to  Carrickfergus 
and  preached  there  from  the  same  text  as  had  been 
used  in  1642 — Ps.  li.  18.  M'Comb,  the  poet  of  the 
Church,  wrote  about  this  celebration  as  follows  : — 

“  Two  hundred  year.s  ago,  there  came  from  Scotland’s  storied 
land, 

To  Carrick’.s  old  and  fortress  town  a  Presbyterian  baud  ; 

They  planted  on  the  Castle  Wall  the  Banner  of  the  Blue, 

And  worshipp’d  God  in  simple  form — as  Presbyterians  do. 

Oh  !  hallow’d  be  their  memory,  who  in  our  land  did  sow 
The  goodly  seed  of  Gospel  truth,  two  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Two  hundred  years  ago  was  heard,  upon  the  tenth  of  June, 

On  Garrick’s  shore,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  psalm  with  solemn 
tune — 

‘Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure,  Lord,  unto  Thy  Zion  here  ; 
The  walls  of  our  Jerusalem  establish  Thou  and  rear.’ 

Thus  prayer  and  praise  were  made  to  God,  nor  dread  of  popish 
foe 

Dismayed  our  fathers  in  their  work,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  Church  a  little  one  appeared — 
Five  ministers  and  elders  four  the  feeble  vessel  steer’d  ; 

But  now  five  hundred  pastors,  and  four  thousand  elders,  stand 
A  host  of  faithful  witnesses  within  our  native  land  : 

Their  armour  is  the  Spirit’s  sword,  and  onward  as  they  go. 
They  wave  the  flag  their  fathers  waved  two  hundred  years  ago. 


Jeffrey,  “Indian  Mission,”  p.  72. 
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Two  hundred  years  ago,  afar  no  Gospel  sound  was  known  ; 

The  heathen  man,  unheeded  then,  bow’d  down  to  wood  and 
stone ; 

But  better  days  have  dawn’d  on  us — our  missionary  band 

Are  pubhshing  salvation  now  on  India’s  golden  strand  : 

And  to  the  sons  of  Abraham  our  sons  appointed  go — 

To  Jacob’s  race — reject’d — scorn’d — two  hundred  years  ago.” 

In  1840,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  validity 
of  marriage  between  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episco¬ 
palian  when  celebrated  by  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
A  case  was  tried  in  the  Courts  and  it  was  finally 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  such  a  marriage 
was  declared  invalid.  This  decision  thoroughly 
alarmed  the  Ulster  Scots.  Meetings  were  held  to 
protest  against  such  High  Church  claims,  and  to 
seek  redress  from  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  until 
1844  that  a  Bill  was  passed  granting  to  Presbyterian 
ministers  the  right  to  celebrate  marriages  provided 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  Presbyterian. 

The  relationship  between  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  was  not  very 
friendly,  as  the  Assembly  wished  to  have  adequate 
control  over  the  theological  professors.  When  this 
was  refused,  they  resolved  at  Cookstown  in  1844  to 
withdraw  their  students  from  the  Institution  and 
to  establish  a  complete  college  under  their  own 
control.  Accordingly  a  beginning  was  made  by 
the  removal  of  the  students  from  the  Academical 
Institution,  and  for  some  years  classes  were  held 
in  a  church  in  Alfred  Street.  In  1847  the  Divinity 
Faculty  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several 
professors.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
had  determined  to  erect  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  and  had  decided  upon  one  in  Belfast. 
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The  question  was  complicated  by  the  will  of 
Mrs  Magee,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  who  left 
£20,000  to  found  a  college  where  the  students  for  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church  would  get  a  complete  curri¬ 
culum.  A  Queen’s  College  was  in  course  of  erection 
in  Belfast  with  an  Arts  Faculty,  and  many  thought 
that  there  was  no  room  for  two  Arts  Colleges  in  that 
town.  Therefore  some  of  the  ministers  wished  to 
apply  Mrs  Magee’s  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
college  in  Belfast  with  a  Divinity  Faculty  only,  but 
the  trustees  of  her  will  decided — and  the  law  upheld 
them  in  their  contention — that  the  money  could 
be  given  only  to  a  college  with  both  Arts  and 
Divinity  Faculties.  While  the  discussion  was 
continuing  on  both  sides  with  great  acrimony  and 
bitterness,  the  Queen’s  College  was  opened  in 
Belfast  with  an  Arts  and  Medical  Faculty  in  1849, 
the  Assembly’s  College  with  a  Divinity  Faculty 
in  1853,  and  finally  it  was  decided  after  many 
annual  passionate  debates  to  build  Magee  College' 
in  Londonderry  with  an  Arts  Faculty  as  well  as  a 
Divinity  one.  This  was  done  and  classes  began 
there  in  1865. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ’59 

The  year  1859  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Ulster 
for  a  great  work  of  grace  which  influenced  the 
northern  province  from  end  to  end.  We  cannot 
pass  it  by,  as  it  draws  attention  to  another  side 
of  the  Ulsterman’s  character, — his  strong  religious 
feelings  and  his  passionate  fervour  when  stirred 
to  the  depths.  This  revival  was  very  similar  to 
the  earlier  one  in  1625,  which  began  under  the 
preaching  of  Glendinning  in  the  Sixmilewater 
Valley,  and  like  it,  was  marked  by  many  extrava¬ 
gances.  In  spite  of  these,  its  power  for  good  was 
widespread  and  permanent. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  people 
of  Ulster  were  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  religious 
matters.  Meetings  for  prayer  were  increasing  in 
many  districts.  Sabbath  Schools  were  multiplying, 
and  preaching  in  the  open-air  was  becoming  very 
common.  There  was  a  spirit  of  expectancy  abroad, 
and  this  greatly  increased  when  the  news  reached 
Ulster  of  the  revival  in  America,  which  began  in  the 
year  1857. 

In  Ulster  the  awakening  was  first  noticed  in  the 
congregation  of  Connor,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of 
Count}^  Antrim,  some  miles  south-east  of  Ballymena. 
It  was  the  largest  congregation  in  connection 
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with  the  Assembly,  and  contained  almost  1,000 
families.  For  a  considerable  time  the  attendance 
at  the  services  had  been  growing,  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  the  people  came  in  hundreds  to  the 
church  on  winter  nights  through  the  cold  and  the 
wet  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  a  prayer-meeting  was  begun  on  Sabbath 
evenings  in  connection  with  a  Sabbath  School  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Connor,  and  parents  were 
invited  to  attend.  This  teachers’  prayer-meeting 
gradually  increased  in  size,  and  an  air  of  devotion 
prevailed.  About  two  months  after  it  was  started, 
four  young  men,  who  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
good  it  was  accomplishing,  started  another  prayer¬ 
meeting  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kells.  During 
that  winter  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  gradu¬ 
ally  grew,  and  some  cases  of  conversion  took  place. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  spring  of  1858  that 
anything  unusual  began  in  the  congregation.  Then 
the  meetings  became  crowded,  and  the  lives  of 
many  were  changed.  The  work  extended  to  all  the 
districts  of  the  parish,  and  a  year  later  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  some  hundreds  were  converted.  During 
all  this  time  there  was  no  physical  excitement ; 
quietly  the  work  of  God  was  done,  and  every¬ 
where  was  heard  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
melody. 

About  the  beginning  of  1859  ^^e  work  spread  to 
the  village  of  Ahoghill,  not  many  miles  away  on  the 
other  side  of  Ballymena.  There  an  extraordinary 
interest  was  manifested ;  many  were  converted  and 
prayer-meetings  began  to  multiply.  In  May  the  re¬ 
vival  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Co.  Antrim, 
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and  in  the  end  of  the  month  it  reached  Belfast.  In 
June  every  town  of  Ulster  had  come  under  its 
influence,  and  everywhere  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  same  signs  ;  thousands  attended  the  open-air 
services  in  the  fields  ;  schoolhouses  and  churches 
were  nightly  filled  with  crowds  anxiously  seeking 
help.  Let  us  go  back  in  imagination  to  those  days. 
The  work  of  grace  breaks  out  in  a  certain  district. 
The  whole  countryside  is  moved.  Work  for  a  time 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  people  meet  in  the  open- 
air  and  in  the  houses  for  prayer ;  they  go  in  crowds 
every  evening  during  the  week  to  the  churches, 
with  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  often  the  meeting 
lasts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  the  people 
refuse  to  leave  the  place  of  worship.  The  minister 
is  often  up  all  night,  dealing  with  men  and  women 
burdened  with  sin,  who  come  to  the  manse  by  tens 
and  twenties.  When  the  Sabbath  day  arrives  the 
church  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  people,  so  that 
the  minister  can  scarcely  push  his  way  in  ;  school- 
houses  have  to  be  opened  to  accommodate  those 
unable  to  get  into  the  church.  While  the  service 
is  going  on,  a  heart-rending  shriek  is  heard  from 
someone  present,  and  he  falls  down  "  stricken,”  as 
it  was  called.  He  is  carried  out  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  green,  or  to  some  neighbouring  house,  and  the 
same  thing  happens  to  others,  until  perhaps  a  dozen 
are  stricken.  They  lie  for  a  time  in  great  distress, 
seemingly  quite  unconscious  of  anything  that  is 
taking  place  around  them.  Soon  they  begin  to  cry 
out  under  their  burden  of  sin,  and  to  offer  earnest 
prayers  for  light  and  peace,  and  as  someone  talks 
with  them  or  prays  with  them,  the  burden  rolls 
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away  and  they  go  honae  leaping  and  singing  for  joy. 
Every  service  is  followed  by  conversions,  and  then 
after  the  close  the  people  meet  on  the  green  sur¬ 
rounding  the  church,  and  tell  each  other  what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  them.  At  these 
meetings  the  favourite  Psalms  were  the  23rd  and 
the  40th,  and  the  54th  Paraphrase,  “  I’m  not 
ashamed  to  own  my  Lord,”  etc.,  was  greatly 
loved.  Hymns  were  also  sung,  and  the  special 
hymn  connected  with  this  revival  was  ”  What’s 
the  news  ?  ”  of  which  the  following  are  some 
verses  : — 


"  Where’er  we  meet,  you  always  say, 

What’s  the  news  ?  What’s  the  news  ? 

Pray,  what’s  the  order  of  the  day  ? 

What’s  the  news  ?  What’s  the  news  ? 

O  !  I  have  got  good  news  to  tell. 

My  Saviour  hath  done  all  things  well, 

And  triumph’d  over  death  and  hell ; 

That’s  the  news  !  That’s  the  news 

And  then,  if  any  one  should  say. 

What’s  the  news  ?  What’s  the  news  ? 

O  tell  them  you’ve  begun  to  praj" — 

That’s  the  news  !  That’s  the  news  ! 

That  you  have  joined  the  conquering  band. 

And  now  with  joy,  at  God’s  command. 

You’re  marching  to  the  better  land — 

That’s  the  news  !  That’s  the  news  !  ” 

Doggerel  indeed  !  but  it  was  blessed  to  the  lives  of 
multitudes.  Its  tune  was  a  simple  one,  and  could 
readily  be  learnt.  It  was  sung  everywhere,  in  the 
fields,  along  the  roads,  in  the  market-place. 

When  the  revival  began  in  any  district  there  was 
first  of  all  the  sudden  awakening  ;  one  Sabbath  the 
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place  seemed  dead,  the  next  Sabbath  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  moved.  After  a  few  days  we 
hear  of  the  bodily  agitations  which  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  some  of  the  people.  In  Connor  where  the 
revival  commenced  we  have  no  account  of  anyone 
being  “  stricken.”  It  was  in  Ahoghill  that  the  first 
physical  affections  occurred  ‘‘which  henceforward 
characterized  the  movement.”  People  were  stricken 
down  under  very  different  circumstances,  some  when 
alone,  others  in  the  streets,  others  at  home,  others  at 
their  work,  and  others  again  in  the  crowded  meeting. 
These  prostrations  appear  to  have  occurred  chiefly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  awakening  in  any  district. 
In  the  first  week  or  two  we  read  of  many  being 
stricken,  but  after  that  time  the  numbers  who  were 
prostrated  began  to  lessen,  and  soon  they  became 
rare,  while  the  work  of  God  continued  to  go  on  as 
solemnly  and  as  earnestly  as  ever.  The  Rev.  T.  Y. 
Killen  of  Ballykelly  believed  ‘‘  that  in  most  cases 
the  prostration  was  the  result  of  deep  anxiety  about 
the  soul,  and  convictions  of  sin  which  had  continued 
for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  sometimes,  until 
they  reached  the  climax  of  intensity,  and  then 
burst  forth  in  cries  and  tears,  when  the  body  sank 
under  the  excess  of  emotion.”  ^  Some,  too,  who  were 
real  Christians  were  stricken,  and  attained  great  joy 
and  gladness. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  held  that  year  in  Dublin,  in  July,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted — ‘‘  That  this  Assembly 
desires  to  express  profound  thankfulness  to  God 
that  it  has  pleased  Him  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  on 

*  Gibson,  “  The  Year  of  Grace,”  p.  240. 
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so  many  of  our  congregations  ;  that  it  recognizes 
with  reverence  and  awe,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
inexpressible  joy,  the  Sovereign  and  infinite  grace, 
which,  notwithstanding  our  many  provocations, 
has  bestowed  on  us  such  evident  and  abundant 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  .  .  .  While  the  As¬ 
sembly  leaves  the  ministers  to  deal  in  Christian 
wisdom  with  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  it  would 
earnestly  remind  the  brethren  of  the  need  of  guard¬ 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  against  cherishing  undue 
suspicion  of  the  reality  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  adopting  any  course 
of  procedure,  whereby  our  people  may  be  led  to 
mistake  bodily  impressions,  or  even  deep  conviction 
of  sin,  for  genuine  conversion  to  God.” 

The  results  of  the  revival  were  that  multitudes 
were  aroused,  drunkards  were  rescued,  the  lives  of 
the  careless  and  the  worldly  were  transformed, 
people  who  had  been  enemies  for  years  became  friends, 
and  the  face  of  society  was  totally  changed.  In 
every  part  of  Ulster  we  read  of  crowded  churches, 
crowded  prayer-meetings,  increased  givings,  zeal  for 
Christ’s  cause  abounding  everywhere,  and  hundreds 
of  names  added  to  the  communion  roll.  In  Connor 
we  are  told  that  ‘‘  of  nine  public-houses,  two  are 
closed  by  the  conversion  of  their  owners,  and  a  third 
for  want  of  trade  ;  while  the  quantity  of  drink  now 
sold  by  the  six  that  are  open  is  less  than  that  for¬ 
merly  sold  by  one.  In  1857  there  were  in  the  parish 
thirty-seven  committals  for  offences  connected  with 
drunkenness  ;  in  1858,  eleven  ;  in  1859,  four,  of 
whom  two  were  strangers.  And  whereas  in  1857 
there  were  twenty-seven  paupers  in  the  union,  there 
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are  but  four  at  present,  while  the  poor-rates  are  only 
half  the  amount  they  were  before.”  ^  In  New- 
townards  in  County  Down,  there  were  some  seventy 
public-houses,  and  ”  Sabbath  desecration,  intem¬ 
perance  and  immorality  were  fearfully  prevalent  ” 
before  1859,  when  May  came,  and  with  it  the 
awakening,  the  same  results  took  place  as  in  other 
districts  ;  drunkenness  disappeared,  the  communion 
rolls  were  greatly  increased,  and  the  classes  for  in¬ 
tending  communicants  were  larger  than  ever  was 
known  before. 

The  lasting  benefits  that  accrued  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  were, 
first,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants 
and  of  new  congregations.  307  Ulster  congregations 
out  of  460  belonging  to  the  Assembly  made  returns 
in  reply  to  a  circular  issued  in  December  1859, 
from  these  returns  in  the  six  or  seven  months  after 
the  revival  began,  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least 
10,636  communicants  had  been  added  to  the  Church. ^ 
Further  within  two  years  17  new  congregations 
in  connection  with  the  Assembly  were  erected  in 
spite  of  a  steadily  decreasing  population.®  There 
was  also  a  large  ingathering  into  the  Episcopalian 
and  Methodist  Churches.  Some  people  left  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  formed  little  sects  of 
their  own,  and  this  resulted  in  many  extrava¬ 
gances,  but  in  spite  of  these  the  Church  received 
an  impetus  greater  than  she  had  received  for 
many  years. 

In  addition  to  the  results  already  mentioned  there 

*  Gibson,  “  The  Year  of  Grace,”  p.  29.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  403-29. 

“  Reid  (Killen),  vol.  iii.  p.  514. 
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was  a  large  augmentation  in  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  Magee  College  was  not  built 
at  this  time  and  thus  most  of  the  students  went 
to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  with  the  result  that 
the  classrooms  were  packed  for  some  years.  The 
average  number  of  students  of  Theology  who 
entered  the  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  for  the  ten 
years  before  the  Revival  was  18,  while  the  average 
number  who  entered  the  same  College  for  the  ten 
years  after  the  Revival  was  29. 

Further,  the  Revival  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
Christian  grace  of  liberality.  Statistics  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  concerning  the  amount  of 
stipend  paid  by  each  congregation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Ireland  for  the  years  1854  and 
1861.  The  stipend  raised  in  Ulster  in  1854 
amounted  to  ;^i7,i35,  13s.  6d.,  whereas  the  giv¬ 
ings  of  the  people  to  their  ministers  in  1861  was 
£25,158,  15s.  yd.,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent,  in 
seven  years,  a  growth  largely  due  to  the  Revival. 
This  increase  was  necessary,  for  the  old  system  of 
ministerial  support  forced  ministers,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Cooke,  “  to  become  only  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  or  laborious  schoolmasters  in  their 
parishes.” 

Moreover,  within  the  next  ten  years  there  were 
started  in  the  Church  several  philanthropic  and 
missionary  schemes,  including  the  Sabbath  School 
Society,  the  Orphan  Society,  the  Mission  to  Man¬ 
churia,  and  the  Mission  among  the  Women  in  the 
East. 

The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Sinclair  adds  to 
these  results  of  the  revival  the  following — ''  a  sense 
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of  generous  loyalty  to  the  Church  which  enabled  her 
to  surmount  successfully  the  financial  perplexities 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of 
1869.”  1 

'  Introduction  to  the  Jubilee  Edition  of  Gibson’s  “  Year  of 
Grace  ”  (October  1908). 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


DISESTABLISHMENT  AND 
DISENDOWMENT 

The  religious  census  returns  of  1834  1861  had 

drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  State 
Church  contained  only  from  ten  per  cent,  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  people,  and  this  gave  force 
to  the  charge  that  she  was  no  more  than  an  alien 
church. 

In  was  seen  in  1861  that  this  Church  represented 
the  religious  convictions  of  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  Irish  people.  There  were  three  Catholics  to 
every  Protestant  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Protestants 
the  State  Church  included  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  199  parishes 
out  of  2,428  in  the  whole  of  the  country  without  a 
single  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  yet 
these  parishes  yielded  an  ecclesiastical  revenue  of 
£13,400.  The  Church  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and 
held  a  large  endowment  of  which  the  gross  value  was 
estimated  at  £15,000,000.  Thus  a  strong  case  was 
made  out  for  some  change.  Two  solutions  of  the 
problem  were  proposed — the  Liberals  wanted  to 
disendow  and  disestablish  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
while  the  Conservatives  were  ready  to  endow  all 
sects  including  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  increase 
the  Rcgium  Donum.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  for  some  years.  In  1868 
Gladstone,  the  Liberal  leader,  brought  forward  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  Irish  Church  as  a 
State  Institution  should  cease  to  exist,  and  this 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  There  was  a 
General  Election  in  November  1868,  and  Gladstone 
became  Prime  Minister  with  a  majority  of  120 
pledged  to  Disestablishment.  He  was  then  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  had  been  a  distinguished  debater 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  almost  forty  years. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  finance,  and  of 
the  needs  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  was  also  well 
read  in  history.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  have  read 
everything  and  to  remember  everything. 

In  March  1869  he  introduced  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
which,  after  a  stout  but  hopeless  resistance,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  carried  by  361  votes  to  247, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  in  Julj^.  It  was  to 
come  into  operation  on  January  ist,  1871.  By 
this  Bill  about  ;^io,ooo,ooo  was  restored  to  the 
disestablished  Church,  while  the  Maynooth  grant 
and  the  Regium  Donum  were  to  be  discontinued, 
but  compensation  was  to  be  given. 

The  question  of  Regium  Donum  touched  the 
Presbyterian  Church  closely.  Some  thought  its 
withdrawal  would  inflict  the  worst  blow  on  that 
Church  which  she  had  ever  received.  At  the 
meeting  of  Assembly  in  the  summer  of  1868  it  was 
decided  by  a  smaU  majority  after  an  acrimonious 
debate  lasting  three  days  to  protest  strongly  against 
the  withdrawal  of  this  endowment.  But  when  in 
the  winter,  Gladstone  was  returned  to  power,  it 
was  seen  that  nothing  could  stop  disestablishment 
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and  disendowment,  and  the  Church  had  to  consent 
to  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  This  Act  permitted  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  were 
receiving  a  grant  to  continue  to  draw  it  during  their 
life,  or  to  commute  it  for  a  lump  sum  to  be  paid 
at  once,  but  in  case  they  commuted  their  grants 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Government 
proposed  to  add  a  bonus  of  twelve  per  cent,  to  the 
sum  payable.  Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  commuta¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Church,  but  at  last  the 
opposition  was  broken  down,  and  soon  almost  all 
were  in  favour  of  commuting  their  Bounty  for  her 
benefit. 

A  conference  of  laymen  was  called  in  September, 
1869,  to  ask  the  ministers  “  to  subordinate  all  other 
considerations  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.”  This 
conference  ^  represented  half  of  the  congregations 
in  connection  with  the  Assembly,  and  almost 
unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 
They  also  resolved  most  heartily  and  enthusiastically 
to  advise  the  starting  of  a  Sustentation  Fund  to  be 
raised  yearly  to  supplement  the  interest  of  the 
Commutation  Fund.  Many  of  those  present  gave 
promises  of  large  support  for  such  a  fund,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  endeavour  to  raise  at  least 
^30,000  a  year.  They  expected  if  such  a  sum  was 
raised  that  each  minister  would  have  not  only  the 
amount  received  from  the  old  Regium  Donum, 

‘The  chairman  was  John  Lytle,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  the  chief 
speakers  were  Messrs  William  Young  (Finaghy),  Thomas  Sinclair, 
J.P.,  William  Kirk,  M.P.,  Thomas  M'Clure,  M.P.,  J.  P.  Corry, 
J.P.,  D.  D.  Leitch  (Armagh),  and  James  Sharman  Crawford,  J.P. 
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namely  £6g,  4s.  8d.,  but  also  a  bonus  which  would 
increase  this  sum  to  £100  a  year.  In  January,  1870, 
a  special  Assembly  was  held  to  consider  the  state 
of  affairs.  The  ministers  were  urged  to  commute 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  believed 
that  by  raising  a  Sustentation  Fund  their  income 
would  not  be  diminished  but  increased.  The 
House  decided  after  a  prolonged  discussion  by 
337  votes  against  8  to  commute.  A  Sustentation 
Fund  was  then  established  to  supplement  the 
minister’s  income,  and  each  congregation  was  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute  something  to  this  Fund. 

The  Government  then  paid  over  £585,750  to  the 
Church,  which  is  an  Endowment  Fund  for  her  for 
all  time.  This  was  a  small  sum  in  comparison 
to  the  grant  the  Episcopal  Church  received.  It 
has  yielded  an  interest  of  £28,000  per  annum,  but 
recently  the  interest  from  it  has  dropped  to  a 
little  over  £21,000  yearly. 

When  the  Assembly  met  again  that  year  in  June, 
it  was  reported  that  £22,000  had  been  promised 
for  the  Sustentation  Fund.  Thus  each  minister 
that  year  received  a  “  bonus  ”  above  the  £69,  4s,  8d. 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  under  the  Regium 
Donum.  The  subscriptions  to  the  Sustentation 
Fund  have  recently  averaged  £24,000  per  annum, 
and  this  with  the  interest  on  the  Commutation 
Fund,  and  with  £2,000  obtained  from  the  interest 
on  Donations  and  Bequests  to  the  Sustentation 
Fund,  makes  a  sum  of  £47,000,  as  against  the 
£39,000  which  the  Government  paid  before  Dis¬ 
establishment,  and  thus  since  1870  the  ministers 
have  been  paid  each  year  not  only  £69,  4s.  8d.,  but 
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also  a  “  bonus  ”  varying  from  £6  to  £22.’'-  It  was 
in  this  way  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  weathered 
the  storm  which  at  one  time  threatened  her,  and 
which  seemed  to  some  people  as  if  it  would  break 
her  in  pieces. 

1  The  sum  of  ;£i  oo  which  was  aimed  at  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
In  the  best  years  (from  1874-79  inclusive)  £91,  4s.  8d.  was  paid 
each  minister. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


TENANT-RIGHT 

In  studying  the  land  question  of  Ireland,  we  need 
to  understand  what  is  called  the  "  Ulster  Custom,” 
or  the  ”  Ulster  Tenant-Right.”  ^  The  prosperity 
of  the  Ulster  farmer  was  in  part  due  to  this  custom, 
which  existed  over  a  great  part  of  the  province. 
The  landlord  fixed  a  fair  rent,  and  the  tenant  had  a 
right  to  undisturbed  possession  of  his  farm  so  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid.  He  had  thus  an  inducement 
to  improve  his  farm,  for  the  improvements  were 
conceded  to  be  his  own,  and  in  this  way  he  increased 
the  value  of  his  holding,  which  he  could  sell  in  the 
open  market.  He  looked  upon  the  sum  of  money 
he  obtained  as  compensation  for  his  improvements, 
and  for  handing  over  his  holding  peaceably,  and 
therefore  he  claimed  to  be  a  proprietor  of  the  land 
together  with  the  landlord.  This  custom  probably 
originated  at  the  time  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster 
by  James,  when  the  landlords  got  grants  of  land 
on  condition  that  they  settled  the  land  with  sturdy 
yeomen  and  their  families.  The  ”  undertakers  ” 
were  glad  to  get  tenants  on  any  terms  to  make  up 
the  requisite  number  of  men  without  which  they 
would  not  have  obtained  their  grants,  so  they  let 

1  The  first  reference  to  "  tenant-right  ’’  in  print  is  found  in  the 
year  1731.  See  Bigger,  "The  Ulster  Land  War  of  1770,”  p.  19. 
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their  lands  at  exceedingly  low  rents  and  allowed 
the  tenants  to  seU  the  goodwill  of  their  farms — 
this  goodwill  gradually  increased  as  the  settlers 
built  their  own  houses,  drained  the  marshes,  cut 
down  the  woods,  cleared  out  the  bogs,  and  made 
improvements  at  their  own  expense.  The  result 
of  this  custom  was  that  the  farmer  had  security  of 
tenure,  and  if  he  made  improvements  on  his  land 
the  price  of  his  tenant-right  increased ;  he  was 
therefore  encouraged  to  cultivate  his  land  well. 
The  custom  was  also  favourable  to  the  landlord ;  it 
caused  his  rent  to  be  paid  punctually,  and  if  there 
were  any  arrears,  which  rarely  happened,  they 
were  secured  to  him  out  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right  ;  yet  Lord  Palmerston  said  amid  the  cheers 
of  a  landlord  assembly,  "  Tenant-right  is  landlord’s 
wrong.” 

For  many  years  the  custom  was  not  acknowledged 
by  the  law,  and  thus  in  theory  it  was  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  landlord,  but  in  practice  the  landlords 
were  usually  restrained  by  agrarian  outrages  from 
refusing  to  recognize  tenant-right.  Hancock,  agent 
for  Lord  Lurgan  in  County  Armagh,  stated  when 
examined  before  the  Devon  Commission  in  1844, 
“  The  landlords  are  compelled  to  recognize  tenant- 
right,  as  in  several  instances  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  they  have  refused  to  allow  tenant-right,  the 
incoming  tenant’s  house  has  been  burned,  his  cattle 
houghed,  or  his  crops  trodden  down  by  night.  The 
disallowance  of  tenant-right,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
always  attended  with  outrage.  A  landlord  cannot 
even  resume  possession  to  himself  without  paying 
it.  In  fact,  tenant-right  is  one  of  the  sacred  rights 
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of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
impunity,  and  if  systematic  attempts  were  made 
amongst  the  proprietors  of  Ulster  to  invade  tenant- 
right,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Horse  Guards  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  province.”  ^  Andrews,  Lord  Londonderry’s 
agent,  said  the  same  for  County  Down,  "  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  tenant-right  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  You  would 
have  a  Tipperary  in  Down  if  you  attempted  to  carry 
it  out.”  2  The  Commissioners  themselves  in  their 
report  in  1845  state  reluctantly  about  the  Ulster 
Custom,  ”  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  district 
in  which  it  prevails  has  thriven  and  improved, 
in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  country.”® 
Thus  wherever  tenant-right  prevailed  there  was 
industry  and  prosperity,  but  wherever  it  did  not 
prevail  there  was  poverty,  idleness,  discontent,  and 
crime. 

In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  land¬ 
lords  endeavoured  to  extinguish  tenant-right  on 
their  lands,  with  the  result  that  agrarian  outrages 
broke  out  there.  Houses  were  burned  and  many 
acts  of  inhumanity  were  committed,  and  the  juries 
refused  to  convict  those  who  were  tried  for  these 
disturbances.  This  taught  the  landlords  that  it 
was  their  wisest  policy  to  recognize  the  Ulster  Custom. 
Later  on,  many  of  them  raised  the  rents  of  the 
farms,  which  of  course  depreciated  the  selling  value 
of  the  tenant-right.  This  caused  the  farmers  to 
form  Tenant  Defence  Societies,  which  sought  to 

>  Hancock,  “  Tenant-right  oi  Ulster,”  p.  79. 

Ibid.,  p.  13.  ®  Ibid.,  p  i8 
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give  the  Ulster  custom  the  sanction  of  law,  to 
educate  public  opinion,  and  to  secure  parliamentary 
representation.  Among  the  leaders  in  the  North 
were  Dr.  M‘ Knight,  Messrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
and  S.  M.  Greer,  and  the  Revs.  John  Kinnear  of 
Letterkenny,  N.  M.  Brown  of  Limavady,  and  John 
Rogers  of  Comber.  When  Mr.  Rogers  proposed  at 
the  Synod  of  Belfast  in  1850  that  a  petition  be 
presented  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  tenant-right. 
Dr.  Cooke  said  such  a  suggestion  was  dreadful. 
He  told  the  Synod  that  he  was  just  as  ardent  as 
the  younger  men  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
tenants,  but  he  protested  against  their  preaching 
“  rank  communism.”  He  was  asked  what  he  meant, 
— was  not  the  Land  question  closely  connected 
with  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  ? 
He  replied  that  some  of  them  had  committed  com¬ 
munism  by  “  attacks  on  the  nobility  and  aristocracy 
of  the  land,  thus  violating  the  word  of  God  which 
says,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  My 
people.’  ” 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers 
said,  “  With  regard  to  the  Socialist  doctrines 
alleged  to  have  been  taught  by  tenant-right 
advocates,  I  shall  just  say  that  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  Socialism  has  been  all  on  the  other 
side.  The  entire  outlay  of  the  tenant  -  farmers 
has  gone  periodically  into  the  pockets  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  A  small  minority  have  swallowed  up  the 
property  of  nine- tenths  of  the  province - ” 

Dr.  Cooke  interrupted,  ”  Now  here  it  is ;  we 
have  Socialism  preached  here  in  the  Synod  !  ” 

Mr.  Rogers  continued,  "  I  state  a  fact.  It  would 
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seem  to  be  forgotten  by  some  members  that  the 
poor  man  has  property  which  should  be  as  fully 
secured  as  that  of  the  rich.”  Eventually  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Rogers  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  A 
similar  motion  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  in  July. 

The  Societies  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants 
combined,  and  in  August  they  held  a  Tenant-right 
Conference  in  Dublin,  which  was  attended  by  many 
leading  men  both  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  Presbyterians  uniting  with  Roman  Catholics 
in  defence  of  their  rights — 

‘‘The  news  was  blazed  from  every  hill  and  rung  from  every 
steeple ; 

And  all  the  land  with  gladness  filled,  we’re  one  united 
people.”  1 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Dr,  M'Knight,  an 
Ulster  Scot,  who  had  fought  hard  for  the  tenants 
of  the  North  especially  in  the  press :  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ”  Banner  of  Ulster  ”  and  afterwards 
with  the  ”  Derry  Standard.”  Among  those  who  were 
present  were  S.  M.  Greer,  afterwards  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  County  of  Derry,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Dobbin  of  Anaghlone,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  meeting,  and  some  other  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers.  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
editors  were  also  present.  At  this  Conference 
resolutions  were  passed  demanding  for  the  tenants 
what  was  known  as  ”  the  three  F’s  ” — fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rent,  and  free  sale, — and  it  was  also  decided 
to  support  candidates  for  Parliament  who  were  to 
pledge  themselves  to  be  perfectly  independent  of 
all  parties  and  to  put  the  tenants’  demands  first. 

^  Latimer,  pp.  484-5. 
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The  Conference  bore  fruit,  for  in  the  General 
Election  of  1852  forty  members  were  returned  as 
Tenant  Righters  from  Ireland ;  but  their  leaders  be¬ 
trayed  them  :  they  were  seeking  and  they  obtained 
places  under  Government,  and  became  obedient  to 
the  party  whip  in  spite  of  their  pledges.  This  “  be¬ 
trayal,”  as  it  has  been  called,  made  the  people 
hopeless  of  obtaining  relief  by  means  of  constitutional 
agitation,  and  thus  Irish  affairs  were  neglected 
in  Parliament  for  many  years.  But  after  dis¬ 
establishing  the  Church,  Gladstone  turned  his 
attention  to  an  Irish  Land  Act,  and  it  was  passed 
in  1870.  It  recognized  that  the  tenant  had  a  certain 
property  in  the  land  which  he  tilled  ;  it  legalized 
the  Ulster  Custom,  and  it  enabled  farmers  to  obtain 
compensation  for  capricious  evictions.  Gladstone’s 
great  object  was  to  produce  such  a  state  of  affairs 
that  the  farmer  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  his 
holding  if  he  continued  to  pay  his  rent,  and  that 
he  should  be  compensated  for  his  improvements. 
There  were  also  the  “  Bright  ”  clauses  (so  called 
from  their  originator,  John  Bright),  which  afforded 
facilities  for  buying  out  the  holding  from  the  land¬ 
lord.  Gladstone  believed  the  Bill  would  be  good 
for  the  landlord  as  well  as  for  the  tenant,  affording  to 
the  one  security  of  rent  and  to  the  other  security  of 
tenure.  ”  We  wish,”  he  said,  ”  to  alarm  none ;  we 
wish  to  injure  no  one.  What  we  wish  is  that  where 
there  has  been  despondency  there  shall  be  hope  ; 
where  there  has  been  mistrust  there  shall  be  con¬ 
fidence  ;  where  there  has  been  alienation  and  hate, 
there  shall,  however  gradually,  be  woven  the  ties 
of  a  strong  attachment  between  man  and  man.” 
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But  the  landlords  had  still  the  power  of  raising  rents 
if  they  so  pleased.  They  also  managed  to  defeat 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill ;  in  spite  of  it, 
the  tenants  were  rack-rented :  very  few  farmers 
bought  out  their  lands,  and  thus  agrarian  agitations 
continued. 

Another  Land  Bill  was  passed  by  Gladstone  in 
1881,  which  prevented  the  landlords  from  raising  the 
rents  by  establishing  courts  to  which  farmers  could 
appeal  for  a  reduction  of  rent.  This  reduction  was  to 
remain  a  fixed  thing  for  fifteen  years,  when  another 
judicial  rent  might  be  obtained.  Many  farmers 
entered  these  courts,  and  over  the  whole  of  Ireland 
rents  were  reduced  about  twenty  per  cent,  at  that 
time.  More  recently  other  acts  have  been  passed 
by  which  the  farmer  has  been  enabled  to  purchase 
his  holding.  Numbers  of  tenants  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  acts  and  have  bought  out  their 
farms,  and  now  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  pass  a  Bill  which  shall  induce  all  the  land¬ 
lords  to  sell  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  their 
tenants,  and  so  end  the  long-continued  strife  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  FAMINE  AND  EMIGRATION 

We  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  how  the  Ulster  Scots 
were  driven  out  of  the  Northern  province  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  persecution  and  oppression, 
and  forced  to  sail  across  the  sea  to  America.  A 
similar  emigration  occurred  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  it  affected 
not  only  Ulster  but  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  rack-renting  practised  by  the  landlords  on 
their  tenants,  especially  where  the  Ulster  Custom  did 
not  prevail,  and  this  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  great  emigration  to  America.  Many  of 
the  lands  in  Ireland  were  on  the  margin  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  the  farmer  had  great 
difficulty  in  paying  his  rent.  In  bad  seasons  he  got 
into  arrears,  eviction  followed,  and  as  the  population 
was  increasing  rapidly,  the  landlord  found  many 
ready  to  promise  any  rent  in  order  to  obtain  farms. 
With  these  evictions  there  began  about  1830  a 
stream  of  emigration  to  America,  which  amounted 
to  30,000  annually.  But  in  spite  of  this  drain  the 
population  went  on  increasing,  and  in  1841  there 
were  over  8,000,000  people  in  Ireland. 

A  few  years  later,  however,  this  increase  was 

checked.  In  the  long  annals  of  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
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land,  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befell  her 
now  happened.  Suffering  and  misery  fell  on  the  people 
owing  to  the  terrible  famine  that  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  two  successive  years, 
1845  and  1846.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  food  of  the  people.  Up  to 
that  time  they  had  lived  on  porridge  and  milk,  but 
gradually  the  potato  was  cultivated  instead  of  corn, 
and  when  Arthur  Young  made  his  tour  in  Ireland 
(1776-1779),  potatoes  and  buttermilk  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  poor  save  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  where  besides  potatoes  “  much  oatmeal  and 
some  meat  ”  were  consumed. ^  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  numbers  of  very  small 
tenants  had  greatly  increased,  and  these  were  wholly 
dependent  on  the  potato,  and  when  that  crop  failed 
in  1845,  the  larger  part  of  the  rural  population  was 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  potato  blight,  now 
so  well  known,  appeared  first  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  land. 

“  The  harvest  of  1845,”  says  Sullivan,  “  promised 
to  be  the  richest  gathered  for  many  years.  Sud¬ 
denly,  in  one  short  month,  in  one  week  it  might  be 
said,  the  withering  breath  of  a  simoon  seemed  to 
sweep  the  land,  blasting  all  in  its  path.  I  myself 
saw  whole  tracts  of  potato  growth  changed  in  one 
night  from  smiling  luxuriance  to  a  shrivelled  and 
blackened  waste.  A  shout  of  alarm  arose.  But 
the  buoyant  nature  of  the  Celtic  peasant  did  not 
yet  give  way.  The  crop  was  so  profuse  that  it  was 
expected  the  healthy  portion  would  reach  an  average 
^  Vol.  ii.  p.  4G. 
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result.  Winter  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  the 
tubers  had  rotted  in  pit  and  storehouse.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  farmers,  like  hapless  men  who  double  their 
stakes  to  recover  losses,  made  only  the  more 
strenuous  exertions  to  till  a  larger  breadth  in  1846. 
Although  already  feeling  the  pinch  of  sore  distress, 
if  not  actual  famine,  they  worked  as  if  for  dear  life  ; 
they  begged  and  borrowed  on  any  terms  the  means 
whereby  to  crop  the  land  once  more.  The  pawn- 
offices  were  choked  with  the  humble  finery  that  has 
shone  at  the  village  dance  or  christening  feast ;  the 
banks  and  local  money-lenders  were  besieged  with 
appeals  for  credit.  Meals  were  stinted,  backs  were 
bared.  Anything,  anything  to  tide  over  the  interval 
to  the  harvest  of  '*  Forty-six.” 

“  It  is  a  dreadful  thought  that  all  this  effort  was 
but  more  surely  leading  them  to  ruin  !  It  was  this 
harvest  of  Forty-six  that  sealed  their  doom.  Not 
partially  but  completely,  utterly,  hopelessly  it 
perished.  As  in  the  previous  year,  all  promised 
brightly  up  to  the  close  of  July.  Then,  suddenly, 
in  a  night,  whole  areas  were  blighted  ;  and  this 
time,  alas  !  no  portion  of  the  crop  escaped.  A  cry 
of  agony  and  despair  went  up  all  over  the  land.  The 
last  desperate  stake  for  life  had  been  played,  and  all 
was  lost.”  ^  Public  works  were  started  everyuffiere, 
and  in  Mayo  46,000  families  out  of  56,200  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  these  works,  but  still  there  were  many 
who  sought  for  work  in  vain,  and  still  more  who 
clamoured  for  food.  In  the  end  of  that  year  some 
thousands  at  the  very  least  died  of  ”  hunger  or  of 
the  typhus  fever  caused  by  hunger.” 

*  “  New  Ireland,”  pp.  58-9. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1847  more  than  700,000  men 
were  employed  on  the  public  works — nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  population.  The  works  set  on  foot 
were  draining  and  road-making.  New  roads  were 
hurriedly  laid  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  “  The 
result  was  in  every  sense  deplorable  failure.  The 
wretched  people  were  by  this  time  too  wasted  and 
emaciated  to  work.  The  endeavour  to  do  so  under 
an  inclement  winter  sky  only  hastened  death.  They 
tottered  at  daybreak  to  the  roll-call ;  vainly  tried 
to  wheel  the  barrow  or  ply  the  pick,  but  fainted  away 
on  the  ‘  cutting,’  or  lay  down  on  the  wayside  to 
rise  no  more.  As  for  the  ‘  roads  ’  on  which  so 
much  money  was  wasted,  and  on  which  so  many 
lives  were  sacrificed,  hardly  any  of  them  were 
finished.  Miles  of  grass-grown  earthworks  through¬ 
out  the  country  now  mark  their  course  and  com¬ 
memorate  for  posterity  one  of  the  gigantic  blunders 
of  the  famine  time.”  ^  The  Soup  Kitchen  Act  was 
passed  in  May,  which  established  a  Relief  Committee 
in  every  district,  to  levy  rates,  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  to  help  the  destitute.  From  all  countries 
supplies  came.  Vessels  were  sent  full  of  provisions 
from  America.  Railway  and  shipping  Companies 
carried  parcels  of  clothes  and  food  free  of  all  charge. 
In  this  way  many  lives  were  saved.  Yet  hundreds 
of  people  were  dying  every  day,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  also  in  the  largest  towns  ;  they  lay 
dying  everywhere,  at  the  public  works,  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  streets.  So  numerous  were  the  deaths 
that  funerals  ceased  to  be  attended  and  many  corpses 
were  unburied. 

^  Sullivan,  “  New  Ireland,”  p.  64. 
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Some  of  the  landlords  did  their  utmost  to 
relieve  the  suffering  around  them  ;  they  lived  on 
Indian  Meal  that  they  might  have  the  more  for  the 
poor,  and  many  are  the  heroic  stories  told  of 
what  they  endured  for  their  people.  Others, 
however,  treated  the  people  with  great  severity. 
When  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  they 
seized  their  sheep,  their  cattle,  their  oats,  and 
potatoes,  and  even  their  furniture,  and  in  many 
cases  they  evicted  the  people  and  burned  down  and 
levelled  their  houses. 

Another  terrible  result  followed,  deeper  than 
anything  yet  mentioned,  and  of  which  no  statistics 
can  give  an  account.  The  character  of  the  people 
was  for  a  time  entirely  changed  ;  they  lost  their 
modesty  and  self-respect,  and  learned  the  whine  of 
the  professional  beggar.  “  Under  the  pressure  of 
hunger,  ravenous  creatures  prowled  around  barn 
and  storehouse,  stealing  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
turnips — anything,  in  a  word,  that  might  be  eaten. 
Later  on,  the  fields  had  to  be  watched,  gun  in  hand, 
or  the  seed  was  rooted  up  and  devoured  raw.”  1 
Others  huddled  in  the  workhouses  forgot  the  nobler 
instincts  of  human  beings  and  became  like  the 
beasts.  Those  who  were  able  to  beg  or  borrow  the 
necessary  means  sought  an  asylum  from  the  famine 
and  the  fever  in  other  lands.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  emigrants  fled  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
ships  were  crowded,  the  food  was  poor  and 
scanty,  and  the  water  was  unfit  to  drink,  so  many 
more  died  on  board  ;  in  some  cases  half  of  those 
who  set  sail  for  America  died  on  the  voyage.  In 
*  Sullivan,  "  New  Ireland,”  p.  67. 
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1847  over  200,000  emigrated,  and  in  1851  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  In  the  latter  year  the  census 
was  taken,  and  in  ten  years  there  was  a  loss  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half  persons,  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  the  people — all  as  the  result  of  the  famine. 

The  emigration  has  steadily  continued  since  those 
awful  days,  and  it  is  still  going  on  to-day,  although 
the  numbers  are  considerably  lessened.  In  sixty 
years  Ireland  has  lost  almost  half  her  population. 
And  the  saddest  feature  of  the  case  is  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  emigrants  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty-five.  It  is  the  young,  the  energetic,  the  fit, 
who  push  out  into  other  lands,  while  the  old,  the 
unfit,  and  those  who  have  little  initiative  remain 
at  home. 

The  loss  in  Ulster  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  the 
other  provinces.  In  1841  Munster  was  the  most 
populous  province  in  Ireland,  now  Ulster  has  almost 
as  many  people  as  Munster  and  Connaught  com¬ 
bined.  In  seventy  years  Munster  and  Connaught 
have  lost  57  per  cent,  of  their  population,  while 
Leinster  has  lost  40  per  cent.,  and  Ulster  only 
33  per  cent.  The  counties  in  Ulster  which  have 
suffered  most  are  (except  Donegal  i)  the  counties  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  they  have  lost  in  the  seventy 
years  {1841-191 1)  more  than  half  of  their  people. 
Monaghan  has  lost  64  per  cent.,  Cavan  62  per  cent., 
Fermanagh  60  per  cent.,  and  Tyrone  54  per  cent. 

1  The  population  of  County  Donegal  decreased  much  less  than 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  counties  of  Ulster,  because,  first,  being 
a  mountainous  country  it  was  not  so  thickly  peopled,  and  second, 
people  seem  more  tied  to  their  holdings  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
hillsides. 
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There  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  emigration  from 
counties  Antrim  and  Down  between  the  years  1891 
and  1901,  but  the  tendency  more  recently  in  those 
two  counties  has  been  to  increase,  the  numbers 
emigrating  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  yearsd  One  Presbyterian  rural  district  in 
Antrim  lost  12  per  cent,  of  its  people,  although  the 
population  of  the  whole  county  decreased  very 
little.  It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Ulster  Scots  has  been  increasing  in  the 
last  decade,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  reports  received 
from  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  different  districts. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  Roman  Catholic  counties 
of  the  north  the  emigration  is  diminishing,  and, 
indeed,  taking  Ireland  as  a  whole,  the  numbers  who 
have  left  for  other  countries  has  decreased  since 
1901,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  next  census 
is  taken  in  Ireland,  we  shall  have  to  record  not  a  de¬ 
crease,  but  an  increase  of  the  population — a  welcome 
change  after  a  constant  decline  for  seventy  years. 

In  contrast  to  the  decreasing  emigration  from 
Ireland,  the  number  of  those  who  are  leaving 
Scotland  and  England  to-day  is  increasing  greatly. 
The  eyes  of  the  youth  of  these  countries  are  now 
turning  towards  distant  lands,  especially  to  Canada. 
They  feel  that  there  they  will  have  a  wider  field  for 
their  energies  than  in  the  homeland. 


‘  See  Appendix  ii. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  INCREASING  PROSPERITY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 

The  history  of  Ireland  is  a  sad  one, — one  of  the 
saddest  that  has  ever  been  written.  This  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  people  themselves,  but  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  the  blame  must  be  laid 
upon  England,  who  in  aU  conceivable  ways  mis¬ 
governed  the  people  and  made  almost  every  mistake 
that  it  was  possible  to  malce.  The  paramount  idea 
seems  to  have  been.  What  would  be  best  for 
England  herself  ?  and  Ireland  was  always  sacrificed 
if  by  so  doing  England  could  be  raised  one  jot  in 
her  prosperity.  From  the  beginning  this  was  ever 
so.  She  placed  great  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  suppressed 
the  wooUen  trade  and  refused  to  grant  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  these  things  she  did  for  her  own  interests. 

Bnt  sixty  years  ago  a  better  spirit  began  to  prevail ; 
she  tried  to  make  amends  by  passing  juster  laws,  and 
showing  some  care  for  a  dependent  nation.  The 
three  Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded  to  give  facilities 
for  higher  education  to  those  of  the  Irish  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Established  Church  ;  that  Church 
was  disestablished  and  disendowed  as  it  represented 

only  a  fraction  of  the  people  ;  the  Custom  of  Tenant- 
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Right  was  legalized,  Land  Laws  were  passed  which 
removed  the  chief  grievances  under  which  the  farmers 
of  the  country  suffered,  and  money  was  advanced 
for  Land  Purchase  which  has  enabled  one-half  of 
the  tenants  in  Ireland  to  buy  out  their  holdings. 
The  result  of  all  this  changed  attitude  of  England 
is  that  Ireland  has  begun  to  prosper  with  a  greater 
prosperity  than  she  has  ever  previously  experienced. 
It  is  impossible  from  mere  description  or  statistics 
to  form  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  has  been  made  and  is  still  going  on  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  This  prosperity  is  very 
apparent  throughout  all  parts  of  Ireland,  but  it  is 
more  marked  in  Ulster  than  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces.  In  every  branch  of  industry  it  is  very 
striking. 

First  of  all  let  us  consider  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  trade  of  Irish  ports  has  been  steadily 
growing,  and  when  we  compare  the  exports  and 
imports  of  1904  ^  and  1910  we  find  in  those  few 
years  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent.  The  total 
for  1910  was  more  than  ;^i30,ooo,ooo  or  about  £^0 
per  head  of  the  population — a  large  amount  for 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  poor  country.  Compare  this 
with  the  total  volume  of  trade  outwards  and  inwards 
in  other  countries,  and  the  result  is  a  strange  one. 
The  trade  returns  of  Australia  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  £28  per  head,  of  Canada  to  £20, 
of  the  United  States  to  £8,  of  France  to  £13, 
and  of  Germany  to  ;^I2  per  head.  These  facts 
do  not  prove  that  Ireland  is  richer  than  these 

*  1904  is  the  earliest  year  for  which  official  returns  are 
available 
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other  countries,  which  are  probably  more  self- 
contained,  but  they  show  that  a  vast  trade  is  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  country,  and  that  its 
resources  are  being  utilized  as  never  before. 

The  chief  agricultural  export  of  Ireland  is  live 
stock,  including  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  the 
value  of  these  amounted  in  1910  to  £1$, $00, 000. 
This  was  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  live 
stock  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign 
and  colonial  countries  together. 

The  export  of  butter  and  eggs  to  Great  Britain 
was  for  the  same  year  the  second  largest  in  quantity 
and  in  value,  Denmark  being  first  for  butter  and 
Russia  first  for  eggs.  Irish  bacons  and  hams  came 
third  on  the  list,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Denmark  being  first  and  second  respectively.  The 
exports  of  poultry  and  of  potatoes  across  the  channel 
were  much  greater  than  those  from  any  other 
country.  Sometimes  people  compare  Denmark  and 
Ireland  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter  country,  yet 
the  total  exports  from  Denmark  to  aU  countries 
in  1910  were  only  40  per  cent,  of  those  from  Ireland. 
Ireland  is  not  so  dependent  as  Denmark  on  agri¬ 
cultural  produce ;  its  industries  are  more  diversified. 
Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  its  exports  are  agricultural 
produce,  while  of  Denmark’s  exports  90  per  cent, 
come  from  the  farm.  Speaking  of  the  Protestant 
farmers  in  Ulster,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says,  “  In 
rural  life,  they  have  drawn  the  largest  yield  from 
a  relatively  infertile  soil.”  ^ 

In  regard  to  manufactures,  we  find  in  Ulster  the 
largest  linen  manufactory,  the  largest  ship-building 
1 "  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,”  p.  98 
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yard,  the  largest  rope-making  industry,  the  largest 
tobacco  factory,  and  the  largest  mineral  water  factory 
in  the  world.  The  success  of  the  people  of  Belfast 
in  these  things  is  a  striking  proof  of  what  energy  and 
perseverance  can  accomplish.  The  City  of  Belfast 
has  few  natural  advantages,  for  it  has  to  import 
every  pound  of  iron  and  every  ton  of  coal,  and  yet 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Ulsterman  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount  these  obstacles.  What 
other  manufacturing  city  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  prospered  as  Belfast  has  done  under  such  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  ?  The  great  English  and 
Scotch  commercial  towns  have  been  built  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  coalfields,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  been  reared  on  the  top  of  a  mine,  so  that  they 
have  had  to  pay  little  for  the  carriage  of  their  coal. 
Had  they  been  handicapped  like  Belfast,  would 
they  have  succeeded  as  it  has  done  ?  Many  years 
ago  Lord  O’ Hagan  asked,  “  Is  it  a  vain  boast  to  say 
that  Belfast  has  outrun  in  the  race  of  progress  many 
of  the  proudest  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  exhibited 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  an  Irish  community, 
aided  by  no  physical  advantages,  trusting  to  no 
adventitious  support,  fostered  by  no  patronage  of 
Cabinets  or  Parliaments,  pampered  by  no  doles 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  by  its  own  inherent 
energy  and  determined  purpose  exalting  itself  to 
an  industrial  eminence  and  social  importance  with 
a  speed  almost  unparalleled  and  a  success  beyond 
expectation  or  belief  ?  ” 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  savings  of  the 
people  we  reach  the  same  conclusion,  that  Ireland 
is  becoming  more  prosperous  year  by  year.  In 
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less  than  twenty  years  the  money  that  has  been 
put  into  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banlc  has  trebled, 
rising  from  four  million  pounds  in  1893  to  twelve 
million  pounds  in  1911.  During  the  same  years  the 
money  on  deposit  and  the  cash  balances  in  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  have  increased  by  60  per  cent.,  from 
^^35,000,000  to  ;^66, 000,000,  while  the  receipts  on 
the  Irish  railways  have  increased  40  per  cent. 
Take  the  money  deposited  in  the  banks  alone,  and 
we  note  that  half  a  century  ago,  it  amounted  to 
less  than  £2  per  head  of  the  population,  while  it 
now  amounts  to  almost  £13  per  head.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

In  the  housing  of  the  people  we  remark  a  great 
and  growing  advance.  Before  the  famine  the  people 
were  crowded  together,  the  great  majority  of  the 
families  living  in  houses  with  only  one  room.  Kerry 
was  one  of  the  worst  counties,  over  66  per  cent,  of 
the  population  being  so  housed.  In  the  North 
matters  were  not  quite  so  bad,  yet  even  in  the  County 
of  Down — the  best  of  all  in  this  respect — the  Devon 
Commissioners  found  in  1843  that  25  per  cent,  of 
the  houses  were  mud  cabins  with  only  one  room. 
With  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  much 
better  houses  are  now  being  built.  One  fact  that 
the  census  of  1911  revealed  was  that  though  the 
population  of  Ireland  had  diminished,  yet  the  number 
of  houses  had  actually  increased  since  1901.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done.  In  1911  there  were  still 
3  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  County  Antrim  and 
2  per  cent,  in  County  Down  each  occupying  only  one 
room,  and  23  per  cent.,  or  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
people  in  these  two  counties  lived  in  cottages  with 
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not  more  than  two  rooms.  Other  Ulster  counties 
are  worse  in  this  respect,  Donegal  being  the  worst 
of  all,  with  almost  half  of  its  people  living  in  one 
or  two  roomed  cabins.^  The  Government  has 
taken  the  worst  cases  in  hand,  and  under  the 
Labourers’  Acts  (1883-1911)  over  35,000  labourers’ 
cottages  with  at  least  four  rooms  in  each  have  been 
erected,  and  when  the  scheme  is  complete,  we  shall 
have  in  Ireland  some  63,000  of  such  cottages, 
affording  housing  accommodation  for  one-fourteenth 
of  the  families  of  Ireland. 

This  improved  housing  accommodation  is  one  of 
the  causes  why  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  and 
from  infant  mortality  have  been  decreasing  greatly 
in  recent  years,  for  healthy  homes  tend  to  make  a 
healthy  people.  In  1904  the  number  of  those  who 
died  from  tuberculosis  in  Ireland  was  12,694  or 
2.9  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  number  has 
fallen  steadily  year  by  year,  and  in  1912  it  was 
9,437  or  2.15  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  deaths 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  has  also  declined. 
The  average  death-rate  for  the  ten  years  1902-1911 
was  95  per  1,000  of  all  the  births  registered  in  the 
year,  while  the  death-rate  for  1912  was  86  per  1,000 
births.  These  are  the  lowest  annual  death-rates 
in  these  two  sections  ever  recorded  for  Ireland. 

Further  the  co  -  operative  system  which  was 
started  in  1889  has  produced  great  changes  in 
rural  life.  In  twenty  years  a  striking  revolution 
has  been  effected,  though  very  quietly.  There  are 
now  about  1,000  co-operative  societies  with  nearly 
100,000  members.  These  associations  enable  the 

‘  See  Appendix  iii. 
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farmers  to  obtain  the  best  prices  for  their  produce — 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry — and  they  also  procure 
for  them  all  kinds  of  seeds,  feeding- stuffs,  and 
machinery  on  wholesale  terms.  This  organization 
of  Irish  agriculture  is  due  to  the  magnificent  work 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  has  proved  a  signal 
benefit  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  education  of  the  people  great  strides  have 
been  made  during  the  last  half-century.  In  1909 
the  Queen’s  College  in  Belfast  was  formed  into  a 
University,  and  a  large  grant  of  money  was  given 
to  it  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the  same  year 
the  National  University  in  Dublin  was  endowed  at 
a  great  expense  to  the  nation.  The  Intermediate 
Education  Act  came  into  force  in  1879,  and  since 
then  Intermediate  Schools  have  sprung  up  even  in 
the  smallest  towns,  and  their  pupils  number  more 
than  18,000.  In  1900  a  great  impetus  was  given 
to  scientific  and  technical  education  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction.  Every  county  now 
has  in  its  employment  itinerant  teachers  of  agri¬ 
culture,  bee-keeping,  poultry-keeping,  and  butter¬ 
making.  In  rural  districts  instruction  is  also  given 
in  domestic  economy,  manual  work,  commercial 
work,  and  home  industries.  In  aU  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  technical  institutes  have  been  built  under 
the  control  of  the  corporations,  and  many  students 
avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  there ; 
that  in  Belfast  is  attended  by  some  6,000  students. 
National  Schools  for  primary  education  have  been 
placed  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Although 
all  these  schools  leave  much  still  to  be  desired  in 
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the  matter  of  education,  they  are  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  on  what  went  before,  and  they  are  steadily 
improving  in  teaching  power  and  equipment. 

With  compulsory  education  there  are  scarcely 
any  among  the  younger  generation  who  have  not 
received  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the 
three  “R’s” — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — at 
the  National  Schools.  The  members  and  adherents 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  always  stood  ahead 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Derry  have 
fewer  illiterates  than  any  of  the  other  counties  in 
the  North.  The  numbers  of  those  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  in  1911  are  still  large,  and 
yet  we  gladly  notice  that  the  illiterate  are  gradually 
becoming  less  in  all  parts  of  the  province.^ 

We  shall  now  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ulster  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  This  Church  is  situated  almost  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  northern  province,  over  95  per  cent, 
of  her  people  residing  there.  Since  1861  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  her  work  have  shown  an  increase.  The 
number  of  congregations  has  grown  from  444  to  491 
— this  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  city  of 
Belfast,  but  the  city  of  Derry  and  the  town  of 
Ballymena  have  also  added  to  their  congregations 
in  the  last  half-century.  The  families  have  grown 
from  80,875  to  82,351  though  the  total  number  of 
Presbyterians  has  decreased  nearly  one-sixth  ;  the 
reason  of  this  increase  of  families  in  a  population  that 
is  diminishing  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 

^  See  Appendix  iv. 
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the  average  family  consists  to-day  of  fewer  individ¬ 
uals,  and  also  the  Church  returns  are  more  accurate 
than  fifty  years  ago — an  individual  living  alone 
counts  to-day  as  a  family.  During  these  fifty  years 
the  stipend  given  to  the  ministers  in  Ulster  has  more 
than  doubled,  rising  from  £25,000  to  over  £51,000  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  money  formerly  went 
farther  than  now,  in  other  words,  the  purchasing 
power  or  value  of  money  is  much  less  to-day  than 
ever  before. 

When  we  compare  the  census  of  1861  with  the 
census  of  1911  we  learn  that  the  Presbyterian 
population  of  the  North  has  decreased  from  503,835 
to  421,410,  but  this  decline  has  not  been  quite  as 
great  as  the  decrease  in  the  whole  population,  for 
in  1861  the  Presbyterian  Church  comprised  26.3  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Ulster,  and  to-day  she  numbers 
26.7  per  cent.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  these  same 
fifty  yeai's  have  decreased  in  Ulster  from  50.5  per 
cent,  to  43.7  per  cent.,  while  the  Episcopalians 
(20.4  per  cent,  to  23.2  per  cent.)  and  the  Methodists 
(1.7  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.)  have  increased  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. ^ 

The  fine  arts  have  not  prospered  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  Literature,  art,  and  music  have 
been  neglected.  When  men  have  to  struggle  for 
existence,  the  atmosphere  is  not  conducive  to 
culture  ;  it  fosters  strength  and  virility  of  char¬ 
acter,  but  not  softness  nor  the  graces  of  life.  In 
all  directions  we  now  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  spirit 
among  the  people.  The  growing  success  of  the 
Ulster  Arts  Club,  the  Feis  Ceoil,  the  Archaeological 

*  See  Appendix  v. 
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Societies,  and  the  Dramatic  Societies  has  made 
clearly  evident  that  the  innate  love  of  the  Celt  for 
all  things  beautiful  can  no  longer  be  repressed.  In 
literature  a  new  school  of  writers  has  appeared, 
which  gives  the  true  spirit  of  the  North,  its  humour 
and  superstitions,  its  passion  and  strength.  The 
Ulsterman  is  not  gifted  with  many  words  ;  he  feels 
deeply,  but  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  expressing  himself. 
His  writing  therefore  is  never  diffuse,  but  is  char¬ 
acterised  by  a  singular  directness  of  style. 

But  now  it  looks  as  if  all  this  prosperity  was  to 
be  interrupted,  and  the  progress  of  the  country 
retarded  once  more.  A  dark  cloud  again  hangs 
over  the  land.  The  North  and  the  South  are  at 
variance  over  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  country 
is  on  the  eve  of  another  crisis  which  is  the  result  of 
the  whole  history  that  has  gone  before,  and  of  which 
no  man  can  foretell  the  result.  But  whatever  the 
future  may  hold,  be  it  good  or  ill,  the  Ulster  Scot 
will  meet  it,  as  in  the  past,  with  courage,  fortitude, 
and  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


FAMOUS  ULSTER  SCOTS 

There  is  a  saying  often  flung  in  the  teeth  of  Irish¬ 
men  that  the  lowest  quarter  of  many  English, 
Scotch,  and  American  towns  is  Irish.  This  is  not 
quite  accurate,  though  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
statement.  When  the  Southerners  emigrate,  they 
cling  together  and  often  form  an  inert  mass  sinking 
lower  and  lower.  This  is  due  rather  to  a  want  of 
backbone  and  strength  of  will  than  to  an  inclination 
to  depravity.  There  is  nothing  bestial  or  brutal  in 
the  Irish  not  even  in  the  lowest  of  the  people  ;  in 
purity  of  life  they  stand  highest  of  all  nations,  and  no 
matter  how  low  an  Irishman  sinks,  he  almost  always 
retains  an  element  of  kindliness  and  courtesy. 
Those  who  dismiss  Ireland  and  Irish  achievements 
in  this  summary  fashion  have  neglected  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  :  they  forget  the  men 
who  rise  to  the  top,  of  whom  there  are  a  goodly 
number. 

The  Ulster  Irish  certainly  do  not  sink  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  except  in  some  rare  individual 
cases ;  the  great  majority  of  them  succeed  and 
perhaps  in  comparison  with  their  numbers  they  have 
given  more  of  the  foremost  men  to  the  world  than 
any  other  race.  Think  of  their  achievements  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  an  Ulsterman,  Francis 
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]\Iakemie,  born  in  Ramelton,  Co.  Donegal,  and 
ordained  by  the  Laggan  Presbytery,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  founded  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  and  organized  the  first  American  Presby¬ 
tery. 

Another  Ulsterman  went  from  Co.  Armagh 
about  1716  to  America,  and  founded  the  “  Log 
College  ”  at  Neshaminy.  His  name  was  William 
Tennent,  and  his  “  Log  College  ”  was  one  of  the  first 
colleges  established  in  the  new  country ;  it  did  a 
great  work,  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
American  intellectual  life.  As  the  demands  of  the 
country  multiplied,  the  college  was  moved  to  a 
better  locality,  and  developed  into  the  "  College  of 
New  Jersey,”  which  afterwards  became  Princeton 
University. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  nine  or  ten  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  out  of  twenty-six 
have  been  of  Ulster  extraction,  and  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  Ulster  Scots  formed  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  States  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  we  are  still  more  astonished 
at  the  number  of  their  sons  who  have  held  the  chief 
office  in  that  great  Republic.  Whitelaw  Reid  says, 
"  In  all  the  historic  achievements  of  Scotland  is 
there  any  more  remarkable  than  this  conquest  of 
leadership  in  a  new  land  by  men  \i.e.  Ulster 
Scots]  half  a  century  behind  other  and  strong 
races  in  entering  upon  the  scene  ?  ”  ^  The  names 
of  these  Presidents  are — Jackson,  Polk,  Buchanan, 
Johnson,  Grant,  Arthur,  Harrison,  M'Kinley, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  probably  Cleveland.  It  is 

*  "  The  Scot  in  America  and  the  Ulster  Scot,”  p.  54. 
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doubtful  if  the  last  is  of  Ulster  Scot  descent,  although 
his  maternal  grandfather — Abner  Neal — was  born  in 
Ireland.  If  we  include  him,  there  are  ten  Presidents 
out  of  twenty-six  who  belong  to  the  stock  of  the 
Ulster  Scot. 

The  forefathers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Arthur,  and 
M'Kinley  came  from  County  Antrim,  of  Polk  from 
County  Derry,  of  Buchanan  from  County  Donegal, 
and  of  Woodrow  Wilson  from  County  Tyrone.  "  I 
was  born  somewhere,”  said  President  Jackson, 
”  between  Carrickfergus  and  the  United  States.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
two  years  after  his  parents  had  been  evicted  from 
their  farm,  and  forced  to  leave  Ulster  in  1765.  He 
was  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  American  Republic. 
In  the  last  war  waged  between  England  and  America 
one  hundred  years  ago,  an  English  force  of  veteran 
soldiers  landed  at  New  Orleans  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  United  States  under  British  rule. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  chosen  to  lead  the  American 
troops  against  them.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  his  men,  who  called  him  “  Old  Hickory.”  “  It 
was  a  great  fight,  this  battle  of  New  Orleans  ;  it 
was  sudden  and  certain.  The  English  troops  were 
hunted  from  the  field,  and  hurled  back  on  their 
ships,  leaving  700  dead  on  the  ground,  with  1,400 
wounded  and  500  prisoners.  Jackson  had  exclaimed 
of  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight ;  ‘  By 
the  Eternal,  they  must  have  no  rest  on  our  soil,’ 
and  literally  he  carried  out  his  desire.”  ^ 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  America  from  1869- 
1877,  was  the  most  distinguished  general  on  the 

’  Bigger,  "  Ulster  Land  War  of  1770,”  pp.  117-8. 
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northern  side  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-5.  By  his 
ability  and  his  vigilance  he  forced  himself  to  the 
front,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1864  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the  North. 
After  a  year  of  many  brilliant  victories,  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

One  of  the  most  daring  generals  who  fought  in 
this  war  on  the  southern  side  was  Thomas  J  onathan 
Jackson,  known  as  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson.  He  was 
an  Ulster  Scot,  and  an  elder  of  the  Church.  It  was 
he  whom  Whittier  has  immortalized  in  “  Barbara 
Fritchie.” 

"  Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 

Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat,  left  and  right, 

He  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

‘  Halt  !  ’ — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast, 

‘  Fire  !  ’ — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash. 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash  : 

Quick  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff. 

Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill. 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will : 

‘  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  grey  head. 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag  !  ’  she  said. 


A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  Life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word  : 

‘  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  grey  head, 
Dies  like  a  dog  !  March  on  !  ’  he  said.” 


He  won  many  a  fight,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  figures  in  the  war. 
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We  see  him  now — the  queer  slouched  hat, 

Cocked  o’er  the  eye  askew  ; 

The  shrewd  dry  smile  ;  the  speech  so  pat, 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true  ; 

The  ‘  Blue-light  Elder  ’  . 

Silence  !  Ground  arms  !  Kneel  all !  Caps  oil  ! 

Old  Massa’s  going  to  pray  ; 

Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff : 

Attention  ! — it’s  his  way. 

Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 

In  forma  pauperis  to  God, 

‘  Lay  bare  Thine  arm  !  Stretch  forth  Thy  rod.’ 

He’s  in  the  saddle  now.  Fall  in  ! 

Steady  i  the  whole  brigade  ; 

Hill’s  at  the  ford,  cut  off ;  we’ll  win 
His  way  out,  ball  and  blade. 

What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 

What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ? 

Quick  step  !  we’re  with  him  before  morn  : 

That’s  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 

Unhappily  he  met  his  death  in  1863,  two  years 
before  the  war  terminated. 

When  we  turn  to  other  countries,  it  is  with  pride 
that  we  remember  Ulster’s  heroic  sons  who  helped 
to  make  and  preserve  India.  For  the  two  Lawrences 
and  John  Nicholson,  England  owes  a  debt  to  Ulster 
which  she  can  never  repay.  As  Fitchett  says,  they 
“  came  of  that  strong-bodied,  strong-brained, 
masterful  race  of  which  the  North  of  Ireland  was  the 
cradle.”  ^  It  was  they  who  stamped  out  the  great 
Indian  Mutiny  in  1857.  County  Derry  claims  Henry 
and  John  Lawrence,  who  were  educated  at  Foyle 
College,  Londonderry ;  their  parents  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  of  Anglo-Irish  extrac¬ 
tion,  born  in  Coleraine,  and  Letitia  Knox,  of  Scoto- 

*  “  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny,”  p.  266. 
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Irish  descent.  Henry  entered  the  army  in  India, 
while  John  entered  the  Civil  Service.  Henry,  by  his 
great  ability,  soon  rose  to  be  governor  of  the  Punjaub : 
he  and  his  brother  John  pacified  this  warlike  country, 
and  established  so  complete  a  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  restless  Sikhs  remained  loyal  to  England 
during  the  critical  time  of  the  mutiny.  When  the 
sepoys  rose  against  the  British  Government,  Henry 
Lawrence  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Oudh, 
and  was  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow.  It  was 
owing  to  his  amazing  foresight  and  energy  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  few  Europeans  to  hold  the  city 
against  a  strong  force  of  mutineers  under  perhaps 
the  most  terrible  privations  and  hardships  the  world 
has  ever  known.  “  When  the  Residency  was  closely 
and  furiously  besieged,  it  was  found  to  be  pro¬ 
visioned,  organised,  and  armed  for  a  stern  and 
obstinate  and,  in  the  end,  successful  defence  !  ^ 

He  was  killed  early  in  the  siege,  wounded  by  a  shell. 
Before  his  death  was  known  in  England,  he  had  been 
appointed  provisionally  to  succeed  Lord  Canning  as 
Governor-General  of  India.  He  desired  this  epitaph 
to  be  written  on  his  tomb,  “  Here  lies  Henry  Law¬ 
rence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.”  Eitchett  says,  ”  He 
was  an  administrator  of  the  first  order.  .  .  .  His 
courtesy,  his  unselfishness,  his  passionate  scorn  of 
injustice,  his  generous  pity  for  the  oppressed,  gave 
a  strange  charm  to  Lawrence’s  character,  while  his 
meditative  piety  added  gravity  and  depth  to  it.”  ^ 
His  motto,  "  Never  give  in,”  is  an  epitome  of  his 
life. 

*  Fitchett,  "  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny,”  p.  153. 
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John  Lawrence  had  not  the  personal  charm  which 
made  his  elder  brother  so  attractive.  During  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  indeed  up  to  middle  age, 
“  he  had  a  magnificent  faculty  for  silence,”  ”  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  worker,  but  whom 
nobody  suspected  to  be  a  genius,  and  for  whom 
nobody — least  of  all  Lawrence  himself^ — dreamed 
fame  was  waiting.”  ^  When  the  Mutiny  broke  out 
he  was  supreme  in  the  Punjaub,  and  by  his  energy 
he  disarmed  all  the  disloyal  sepoy  regiments  and 
secured  the  whole  province,  “and  put  all  the  forts, 
arsenals,  treasuries,  and  strategic  points  in  the 
Punjaub  under  the  guard  of  British  bayonets. 
Then  he  organized  a  moveable  column  of  European 
troops — scanty  in  dimensions,  but  of  the  finest 
quality — under  the  command,  first,  of  Neville 
Chamberlain,  and  next  of  Nicholson ;  and  this 
force  stood  ready  to  strike  at  any  point  where 
mutiny  threatened  to  lift  its  head.”  ^  He  next 
created  a  native  army,  whose  loyalty  was  beyond 
reproach,  and  then  decided  that  Delhi  must  be 
besieged.  It  was  the  place  where  the  Mogul  had  his 
palace,  and  was  a  position  of  the  greatest  political 
importance.  He  kept  the  besieging  army  reinforced 
with  men,  supplies,  and  munitions,  of  every  kind. 
‘‘  He  cast  into  the  scale  against  Delhi,  in  effect,  his 
last  coin,  his  last  cartridge,  and  his  last  man.  And 
in  that  terrible  game,  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  the 
British  rule  in  India,  Lawrence  won !  ”  ^  This 
earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  “  Saviour  of  India.” 
He  was,  says  Fitchett,  “  exactly  the  man  for  a  great 

1  Fitchett,  "  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny,”  p.  266 
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crisis.  He  had  a  kingly  faculty  for  choosing  fit 
instruments.  He  saw  with  perfect  clearness  every 
detail  of  the  visible  landscape  ;  but  he  had  also 
that  subtler  vision — which  only  great  poets  and 
great  statesmen  possess — of  the  tendencies  and 
forces  which  underlie  external  facts  and  determine 
their  flow.  The  Celtic  element  in  him,  perhaps, 
gave  Lawrence  that  rare  and  subtle  faculty,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  Scottish  strain  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  action.  He  could  grasp  a  great  purpose  with 
a  hand  of  steel,  and  hold  it  unshaken  through  all 
the  shocks  of  conflict  and  adversity.”  ^  Some  years 
after  the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Viceroy  of  India,  the  first  civilian  Governor- 
General  since  Warren  Hastings.  Like  his  brother 
and  Nicholson,  he  was  a  man  of  quiet  but  intense 
piety.  When  he  died,  in  1879,  h®  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

There  was  a  third  brother,  George  Lawrence,  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  India,  and  who 
wrote,  ”  Forty-three  Years  in  India,”  but  he  was 
not  so  brilliant  as  either  of  his  two  brothers. 

John  Nicholson  was  another  of  the  pre-eminent 
men  whom  Ulster  gave  to  India.  He  was  born  at 
Lisburn  in  1822,  and  through  his  mother,  Clara 
Hogg,  was  an  Ulster  Scot.  Educated  at  the  Royal 
School,  Dungannon,  he  entered  the  Indian  army  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  There,  under  the  influence  of 
Henry  Lawrence,  he  soon  became  a  tower  of  strength, 
equal  to  any  emergency.  He  inspired  confidence 
and  won  the  affection  of  all  wherever  he  went.  His 
fearlessness  in  danger  and  his  fiery  courage  seized 

*  "  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny,”  pp.  267-8. 
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so  strongly  on  the  fancy  of  the  natives  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  a  demigod.  About  1848  a 
brotherhood  of  fakirs  began  to  worship  the  “  god 
Nikalsain,”  and  whenever  they  met  him  they  would 
fall  at  the  feet  of  their  spiritual  guide.  Nicholson 
did  all  he  could  to  stop  them  by  imprisonment  and 
whipping,  but  they  remained  as  devoted  as  ever. 
After  his  death  they  were  inconsolable,  and  many 
of  them,  seeking  for  comfort,  became  worshippers 
of  Nicholson’s  God.  “  In  the  sharp  crisis  of  1857, 
so  fruitful  of  heroes,  no  grander  or  more  heroic 
figure  meets  our  gaze  than  that  of  the  young  general, 
who,  after  crushing  two  great  mutinies  in  the 
Punjaub,  marched  down  to  Delhi  to  show  his  country¬ 
men  how  the  central  stronghold  of  the  rebellion 
could  be  won.”  ^  In  its  assault  he  met  his  death. 
”  Then  from  city  to  city,  from  cantonment  to 
cantonment  went  the  chequered  tidings  :  Delhi  had 
fallen,  the  king  was  a  captive — but  John  Nicholson 
was  dead.”  ^ 

There  were  many  other  distinguished  Ulstermen 
in  India  in  those  and  later  days,  which  proves  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  the  history  of  India  is  largely 
the  biography  of  Ulstermen.  The  Northern  province 
can  point  with  pride  to  Lord  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of 
India  and  Governor-General  of  Canada.  He  first 
achieved  reputation  by  his  charming  account  of  a 
visit  to  Iceland:  ‘‘Letters  from  Lligh  Latitudes.” 

’  Trotter,  "Life  of  John  Nicholson,”  p.  366. 

Kaye,  "  Sepoy  War,”  vol.  iii.  John  Nicholson  had  three 
brothers,  who  all  became  soldiers  in  India.  Two  of  them  were 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  mutinj'.  The  third  fell  wor.ndcd 
at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  John,  but  outlived  him  by  five 
years.  His  death  was  due  to  the  wound  he  received  at  Delhi. 
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He  was  a  tactful  and  sagacious  diplomatist,  and 
was  British  Ambassador  first  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Paris. 
“  In  truth  Lord  Dufferin  was  extraordinarily,  if  not 
uniformly,  successful  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
His  geniality  of  manner  and  accessibility  to  all 
disarmed  possible  adversaries  ;  his  robust  judgment, 
combined  with  a  remarkable  gift  of  lucid  exposition, 
enabled  him  to  define  his  common-sense  opinions 
with  a  delicacy  and  precision  which  left  no  room 
for  misunderstanding,  while  the  courteous  tolerance 
he  showed  for  the  views  and  feelings  of  others  did 
much  to  reconcile  opponents.  At  Rome  it  was  said 
of  him,  ‘  He  would  have  made  a  frozen  bear  good- 
tempered.’  .  .  .  It  is  undeniable  that  his  far¬ 
sightedness  in  Canada,  Egypt,  and  India  immeasur¬ 
ably  strengthened  the  roots  of  empire  in  those 
distant  regions,  while  his  tactful  grasp  in  handling 
our  diplomatic  ties  did  much  at  times — if  not  every¬ 
thing — to  avert  impending  troubles  of  no  light 
portent.”  He  was  “  one  of  the  ablest,  most  versatile 
most  successful,  and  most  fascinating  of  our  public 
men  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.”  ^ 

The  North  of  Ireland  has  given  many  distinguished 
judges,  able  statesmen,  successful  administrators, 
great  doctors,  far-famed  professors,  and  leading 
soldiers  to  England.  She  has  excelled  in  science, 
in  practical  affairs,  in  commerce,  in  diplomacy,  and 
in  war.  Consider  the  case  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  born 
in  1660  at  Killyleagh,  Co.  Down,  who  became  a 

’  Black,  "  The  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,”  pp.  382-4, 
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physician  with  a  very  large  practice  in  London. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1727  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held 
office  until  1741.  He  gathered  together  an  immense 
number  of  books  and  manuscripts  and  of  natural 
history  specimens.  On  his  death  he  left  his  collec¬ 
tions  to  the  nation.  Parliament  accepted  the  gift, 
and  appointed  trustees  to  manage  it.  The  trustees 
purchased  Montague  House,  and  removed  the 
collections  to  it;  they  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
noble  treasury  of  books  and  specimens  now  known 
as  the  British  Museum. ^ 

Another  outstanding  man  was  Francis  Hutcheson, 
to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made  in 
connection  with  the  Non-Subscription  controversy. 
He  was  born  at  Saintfield,  Co.  Down,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  He 
is  still  remembered  in  the  history  of  Ethics  as 
a  follower  of  Shaftesbury,  and  as  the  author  of 
the  famous  Utilitarian  watchword — “  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.” 

Ulster  also  lays  claim  to  James  Thomson  of 
Ballynahinch,  Co.  Down.  It  was  his  father’s  in¬ 
tention  that  James  should  become  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  but  the  boy’s  desires  lay  in  a  different 
direction.  By  dint  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
power  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  pushed  his 
way  to  the  position  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution  in  the  year  1815.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics 
in  Glasgow  University.  He  was  an  ideal  teacher, 
and  published  many  school  books  in  which  his  name 

^  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  vol.  52. 
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still  lives  ;  his  arithmetic,  published  in  1819,  reached 
the  72nd  edition  a  few  years  ago.  His  illustrious 
son,  William,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin,  became 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  held  that 
chair  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  inspired  his 
students  with  his  own  enthusiasm  ;  they  all  look 
back  on  their  attendance  at  his  lectures  “  as  some¬ 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten  and  to  be  treasured  deep 
in  their  hearts.”  He  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  laying 
successfully  the  first  Atlantic  cable  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  which  has  linked  the  nations 
together  in  the  cause  of  peace.  He  ”  had  a  powerful 
imagination,  a  strong  inductive  faculty,  and  a  power 
of  realizing  his  conceptions  in  practice,  which  has 
only  been  equalled  by  the  greatest  inventors.  The 
possession  of  three  such  faculties  by  the  same  man 
is  probably  unique.  His  deductions  were  not  of 
such  world-wide  importance  as  those  of  Isaac 
Newton.  .  .  .  Newton  was  more  painstaking  and 
thorough.  .  .  .  Kelvin,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
hardly  wait  until  his  experiments  were  finished. 
There  was  so  much  to  do  and  such  a  short  time  to 
do  it  in.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with 
all  his  might,  and  the  world  knew  the  result.  If  it 
was  not  satisfactory,  then  he  would  reshape  and 
repolish  it.  .  .  .  His  work  lives,  and  will  continue 
to  live.  To  him  it  has  been  given  to  make  history : 
...  as  the  years  roll  on,  our  indebtedness  to  him 
increases.”  ^  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

^  A.  E.  Russell,  “  Lord  Kelvin,  His  Life  and  Work/'  pp. 
90-2. 
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But  Lord  Kelvin  was  not  the  only  discoverer  in 
practical  science  that  Ulster  has  produced.  The 
inventors  of  steam  navigation,  of  the  telegraph, 
and  of  the  mowing-machine — Fulton,  Morse,  and 
M'Cormick  respectively — were  either  Ulster  Scots 
or  the  sons  of  Ulster  Scots. 

We  must  also  mention  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  native 
of  County  Down,  the  son  of  an  elder  of  the  Church. 
He  has  always  been  unpopular  on  account  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  but  as  a 
statesman  he  showed  great  ability. 

When  we  turn  to  the  law  there  is  the  great  name 
of  Lord  Cairns,  whose  family  came  from  Galloway 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  with  the  early  settlers.  He 
was  born  in  Belfast,  and  educated  at  the  Belfast 
Academy  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  though 
he  had  no  influence  he  rose  rapidly  when  called  to 
the  bar  in  1844.  He  entered  Parliament  and  soon 
made  his  mark  there,  and  held  all  the  chief  law 
offices  under  the  Crown,  and  finally  became  Lord 
Chancellor  and  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  the  first  lawyer  of  his 
time — his  great  characteristic  was  lucidity.  He 
taught  in  the  Sabbath  School  almost  all  his  life,  and 
was  a  man  of  simple  faith  in  God. 

In  literature  and  art  Ulster  has  produced  few 
men  of  note.  In  poetry  she  can  claim  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  whose  grandfather  was  a  member  of  Kille- 
shandra  Church  in  County  Cavan  ;  also  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson,  who  was  born  in  Belfast,  and  educated 
at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  His  best 
known  poems  are  “  Willy  Gilliland,”  “  Elegy  on 
Thomas  Davis,”  and  ”  Congal.”  “  He  strove  hard 
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to  create  modern  poetry  from  the  old  Irish  tales  of 
heroes  and  saints  and  histories  of  places.” 

In  prose  Ulster  has  only  a  few  outstanding  names. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  Brontes  were  of  Ulster 
Scot  extraction,  although  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte, 
the  father  of  the  famous  sisters,  was  born  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  manse  of  Glascar,  Co.  Down. 
His  mother  was  a  M'Clory — a  Roman  Catholic — and 
his  father,  who  came  from  somewhere  South  of 
Drogheda,  was  of  unknown  lineage.  The  Brontes 
were  Episcopalians,  but  Patrick  was  for  a  time 
schoolmaster  and  precentor  in  Glascar  Presbyterian 
Church.  There  is  only  one  of  the  name  in  the 
country  now  (in  1913),  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
above  Presbyterian  Church. ^ 

The  chief  writer  of  fiction  is  Captain  Mayiie  Reid, 
a  son  of  the  minister  of  Ballyroney,  Co.  Down. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1840,  and  became 
a  journalist.  He  wrote  sensational  tales  about 
Western  America ;  his  first  novel,  “  The  Rifle 
Rangers,”  was  published  in  1850.  His  books  have 
had  an  enormous  sale. 

Among  historians  there  is  James  Seaton  Reid, 
who  was  born  in  Lurgan.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  became  minister  of  Donegore  in  1819 
and  of  Carrickfergus  in  1823  ;  in  1827  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  in 
1830  its  Clerk.  He  was  elected  in  1837  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Belfast  College,  and  in  1841 
he  received  the  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  Civil  History  in  the  University  of 

'  This  information  was  received  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lusk  of 
Glascar. 
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Glasgow.  His  great  work — “  The  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  ”  (to  the  year  1733) 
— has  been  highly  commended  by  Macaulay,  Froude, 
and  Lecky ;  it  is  marked  by  impartiality,  by 
laborious  research,  and  by  a  clear  style. 

John  Mitchel  (1815-75)  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Mitchel  of  Scriggan,  near  Dungiven,  Co.  Derry. 
He  was  a  journalist,  and  in  1848  he  started  a  paper, 
“  the  United  Irishman,”  in  which  he  openly  incited 
his  fellow  countr3mien  to  rebel ;  for  this  he  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  As  a 
writer  he  holds  a  high  place  by  reason  of  his 
“  brilliant,  trenchant,  and  picturesque  style.”  He 
was  master  of  a  pure  and  vigorous  Saxon,  and  his 
books,  ”  The  Jail  Journal,”  "  The  Last  Conquest 
of  Ireland  (perhaps),”  and  “  The  History  of  Ireland,” 
are  characterized  by  graphic  prose,  cogent  reason¬ 
ing,  and  great  irony.  ^ 

James  Bryce  is  also  an  Ulster  Scot.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  the  only  minister  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  1809  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  system  of 
classification  of  the  ministers,  and  who  remained 
outside  the  Church. ^  His  famous  grandson,  born 
in  Belfast,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  historians. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  a  young  man,  he  published  his 
epoch-making  book,  ”  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,” 
which  gave  the  key  to  all  mediaeval  history.  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  masterly  treatise  on  “  The  American 
Commonwealth,”  and  more  recently  his  judicial 
book  on  ”  The  South  American  Republics.”  All 

'  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  vol.  38. 

*  See  page  318  ante. 
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his  books  have  won  the  commendation  of  critics 
by  their  calm  and  lucid  judgment.  He  has  also 
shown  his  pre-eminence  as  a  wise  and  able  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  as  British  Ambassador  in  the  United 
States  he  steadily  strengthened  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  English  nation  and  the  mighty  Republic 
of  the  West. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
ULSTER  SCOT 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  type  of  man 
who  has  made  Ulster  what  she  is  to-day  ?  Her 
history  has  shown  that  he  is  brave  and  courageous 
in  the  midst  of  bitter  oppression  and  great  hardship, 
and  fights  best  when  he  faces  great  odds  ;  he  is 
determined  to  the  verge  of  stubbornness,  and  will 
accept  no  compromise  ;  stern,  dogged,  and  strong 
of  purpose  ;  independent,  self-contained,  and  self- 
reliant,  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  intensely 
proud  of  the  fact.  He  has  the  passion,  alertness, 
and  quickness  of  the  Celt  in  addition  to  the  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  of  the  Norseman.  He  is  steadfast  and 
industrious  beyond  most  races.  In  his  unculti¬ 
vated  state  he  is  blunt  of  speech  and  intolerant  of 
shams,  and  lacks  the  attractiveness  of  manner  of  the 
Southerner.  But  perhaps  the  main  outstanding 
fact  about  him  is  his  power  to  command.  Call  to 
mind  the  fearless  soldiers,  and  wise  and  far-seeing 
statesmen  of  Ulster.  Think  of  the  Lawrences 
and  Lord  Dufferin  whom  she  gave  to  India,  and 
the  numerous  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  Ulster  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  Catholics  of  the  South  are  more  courteous 
and  versatile,  with  a  singular  attractiveness  of 
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manner.  They  are  brave  and  patient,  and  endure 
privations  without  a  murmur.  They  are  good 
soldiers  also,  and  under  a  trusted  and  loved  leader 
will  attack  any  position  and  face  any  danger.  But 
their  qualities  though  attractive  are  not  those  which 
fit  men  for  ruling.  Unlike  the  Northerners,  they 
do  not  make  good  commanders  ;  they  must  be  led. 
Father  D’Alton,  while  speaking  in  scathing  and 
burning  words  of  the  oppressive  and  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Irish  by  the  English  Government,  yet  attri¬ 
butes  their  lack  of  prosperity  in  some  measure  to 
“  the  want  of  initiative  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
their  utter  helplessness  without  capable  leadership, 
their  reluctance  to  combine  for  any  piirpose,  their 
want  of  foresight,  their  inability  to  take  pains, 
their  instability  and  infirmness  of  purpose.”  ^ 

How  can  we  account  for  this  difference  of  character 
between  the  North  and  the  South  ?  As  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  it  is  not  due  to  race ;  nor  is  it  due 
in  any  great  measure  to  history.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  want  of  reliance  and  independence 
in  the  Southerner  is  owing  to  his  persecution  by 
the  ascendency  party  in  Ireland,  but  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  was  persecuted  almost  to  the  same 
extent,  yet  in  his  case  this  harassing  treatment 
served  only  to  strengthen  and  develop  him.  One 
fact  as  we  have  seen  in  determining  the  difference 
is  climate. 2  The  Northern  part  of  any  country 
produces  a  more  virile  race  than  the  South.  Witness 
the  Yankee  in  the  New  England  States  of  America, 
the  Normans  in  France,  the  Prussians  in  Germany, 
and  the  men  of  Lombardy  in  Italy.  In  the  North 

‘  Preface  to  his  “  History  of  Ireland.”  *  See  Chap.  ii. 
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the  characteristics  are  energy,  grit,,  and  industry, 
while  in  the  South  the  people  are  marked  by  grace 
and  courtesy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  North  and 
the  South  of  Ireland.  The  colder  and  more  bracing 
climate  in  Ulster  has  produced  a  hardier  race. 
But  climate  after  all  is  not  the  great  factor,  for 
the  Donegal  Roman  Catholic  is  more  akin  to  the 
Southerner  than  to  the  Ulsterman. 

The  chief  reason  of  the  difference  is  religion. 
The  men  of  Ulster  took  their  Christianity  in  the 
early  centuries  to  Scotland,  and  Scotland  repaid 
that  debt  many  centuries  later  by  giving  them 
the  Reformed  Faith  when  she  sent  her  sons 
across  the  channel  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
it  was  the  Reformation  under  God  that  made 
the  Ulster  Scot  what  he  is.  Knox’s  influence  was 
felt  most  of  all  in  the  long  Strathclyde  and 
Galloway.  “  There  were  the  homes  of  tenacious 
memories  and  earnest  fireside  talk  ;  there  were  the 
homes  which  sent  forth  once  and  again  the  calm, 
shrewd,  iron-nerved  patriots  who  spurned  as  devil’s 
lie  the  doctrine  of  ‘  passive  resistance  ’ ;  and  there 
— mark  it  well — were  the  homes  that  sent  their 
best  and  bravest  to  fill  and  change  Ulster ;  thence 
came  in  turn  the  Scotch-Irish  of  the  Eaglewing  ; 
thence  came  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the 
sons  of  these  men  blush  not  as  they  stand  beside 
the  children  of  the  Mayflower  or  the  children  of 
the  Bartholomew  martyrs.  .  .  .  But  the  man  behind 
is  Knox.  Would  you  see  his  monument  ?  Look 
around.  .  .  .  Carlyle  has  said,  ‘  Scotch  literature 
and  thought,  Scotch  industry  ;  James  Watt,  David 
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Hume,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Burns  ’  I  find  Knox 
and  the  Reformation  at  the  heart’s  core  of 
every  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena.  I 
find  that  without  Knox  and  the  Reformation  they 
would  not  have  been.  Or  what  of  Scotland  ?  Yea 
verily  ;  no  Knox,  no  Watt,  no  Burns,  no  Scotland 
as  we  know  and  love  and  thank  God  for  ;  and  must 
we  not  say,  no  men  of  the  Covenant,  no  men  of 
Antrim  and  Down,  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen  ;  no 
men  of  the  Cumberland  valleys  ;  no  men  of  the 
Virginian  hills  ;  no  men  of  the  Ohio  stretch,  of  the 
Georgian  glades  and  the  Tennessee  Ridge.”  ^  The 
people  of  the  North  have  to  thank  Knox  and  the 
Reformation  for  more  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
In  Scotland  the  Reformation  sprang  from  the  people 
and  not  as  in  England  from  the  King  and  the 
Parliament.  It  was  a  movement  of  the  people, 
and  to  it  is  due  many  of  the  characteristic  virtues 
of  the  Ulster  Scot. 

The  religion  of  the  North  is  one  that  inculcates 
freedom  of  life  and  conscience,  and  must  produce 
a  more  robust  race  of  men  than  the  South  with 
its  traditional  and  enervating  Catholicism.  Take 
the  words  of  the  calm,  philosophical,  and  judicious 
historian,  Lecky,  who  speaks  of  Catholicism  as 
follows — ”  It  is  on  the  whole  a  lower  type  of  religion 
than  Protestantism,  and  it  is  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
a  nation  struggling  with  great  difficulties.  It  is 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  independence  of 
intellect  and  to  independence  of  character,  which 
are  the  first  conditions  of  national  progress.  It 

‘Rev.  John  M'Intosh  in  “  Proceedings,  Scotch-Irish  Society 
of  America,”  i.  pp.  199-201 
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softens,  but  it  also  weakens  the  character,  and  it 
produces  habits  of  thought  and  life  not  favourable 
to  industrial  activity,  and  extremely  opposed  to 
political  freedom.  ...  It  may  indeed  be  safely 
asserted  that,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life, 
no  country  will  ever  play  a  great  and  honourable 
part  in  the  world  if  the  policy  of  its  rulers  or  the 
higher  education  of  its  people  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.”  ^ 

^  Vol.  i,  p.  402. 
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POPULATION  OF  IRELAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 

Ireland. 


Years. 

Population. 

1641 

1,466,000 

1659 

1,000,000 

1672 

1,100,000 

1688 

1,250,000 

Thom’s  figures  for  the  eighteenth  century  are  : — 


Year. 

Population. 

1726 

2,309,106 

1754 

2,372,634  f 

1767 

2,544.2761 

1788 

4,040,000 

1792 

4,088,226 

1805 

5.395,456 

181I 

5.937,856 

Emigrations  to  America  and  famines 
kept  the  jX)pulation  from  increasing 
rapidly  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


The  census  of  1821  gives  the  population  of  Ireland 
6,801,827. 
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APPENDIX  II 

EMIGRATION  FROM  ULSTER  SINCE  189I 


Counties. 

1891-1901 

I9OI-I9II 

Antrim  and  Belfast 

14,946 

32,804 

Down 

7.837 

15.709 

Armagh 

7,208 

8,408 

Londonderry 

8,152 

9.257 

Tyrone 

12,598 

10,539 

Donegal 

12,977 

12,622 

Monaghan  . 

5.301 

4.333 

Cavan 

12,033 

9.353 

Fermanagh 

5.403 

3.562 

Total 

86,455 

106,587 

APPENDIX 

III 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES 

OCCUPYING 

ONLY  ONE 

OR  TWO 

ROOMS 

IN  I9II 

Counties. 

One  room. 

Two  rooms 

Antrim  . 

3-2 

20.1 

Belfast  . 

0.6 

4.2 

Down 

2.0 

21.0 

Armagh  . 

2.6 

21.3 

Londonderry  . 

5-4 

23-9 

Tyrone  . 

4.2 

26.6 

Donegal  . 

7-9 

40.3 

Monaghan 

3-6 

23.8 

Cavan 

3-1 

18.3 

Fermanagh 

3-8 

16.4 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ILLITERATE  PERSONS  NINE  YEARS 
OLD  AND  UPWARDS  IN  I91I 


Counties. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Episco¬ 

palians. 

Presby¬ 

terians. 

Total 

Antrim 

.  II. I 

6.4 

2.8 

5-2 

Belfast 

.  7.2 

3-5 

1.9 

3-6 

Down  . 

.  12.2 

5-7 

2.8 

6.4 

Armagh 

.  16.7 

9-5 

3-3 

11.4 

Londonderry 

.  15-0 

8.3 

3-5 

9.2 

Londonderry  City 

II.9 

4.0 

3-0 

8.1 

Tyrone 

.  15-8 

8.9 

4.0 

II. 6 

Donegal 

.  24.4 

9.0 

4.8 

20.6 

Monaghan  . 

•  13-4 

5-0 

2.3 

10.9 

Cavan  . 

.  10.6 

4.6 

2.7 

9-4 

Fermanagh  . 

.  13.6 

6.9 

2.2 

10.2 

APPENDIX  V 

NUMBER  OF 

PRESBYTERIANS  IN 

THE  DIFFERENT 

COUNTIES 

OF  ULSTER 

Counties. 

Year  1861. 

Per  Cent. 

Year 1911. 

Per  Cent. 

Antrim 

137,269 

53-4 

97,198 

50.1 

Belfast 

42,604 

35-2 

130,575 

33-7 

Down 

133,796 

44.6 

77,583 

38.0 

Armagh 

30,746 

16.2 

18,969 

15-8 

Londonderry 

(inc.  City) 

64,602 

35-1 

42,936 

30.5 

Tyrone 

46,568 

19-5 

26,514 

18.6 
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Counties. 

Year  1861. 

Per  cent. 

Year  1911. 

Per  Cent. 

Donegal 

26,215 

II. 0 

15,016 

8.9 

Monaghan  . 

15.149 

12.0 

8,512 

II.9 

Cavan 

5.352 

3-5 

2,843 

3-1 

Fermanagh 

1,909 

1.8 

1,264 

2.0 

Total  for  Ulster — 
Presbyterians  504,210 

26.3 

421,410 

26.7 

Roman 

Catholics 

966,782 

50.5 

690,134 

43-7 

Prot.  Episco¬ 
palians 

391.502 

20.4 

366,171 

23.2 

Methodists 

32,047 

1.8 

48,816 

31 

In  the  four  Protestant  Counties  of  Ulster — Antrim, 
Armagh,  Down,  and  Londonderry — in  1911  the 
Presbyterians  numbered  367,261,  the  Roman 
Catholics  316,406,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
273,567,  and  the  Methodists  39,051. 

In  the  two  Counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  including 
Belfast,  when  we  compare  the  year  1861  and  the 
year  1911,  we  find  that  the  Presbyterians  decreased 
from  313,669  to  305,356,  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
201,230  to  197,479,  but  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
increased  in  the  same  years  from  138,020  to  207,354 
— over  50  per  cent. ;  while  the  number  of  Methodists 
grew  in  the  fifty  years  from  13,502  to  32,056. 
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Abernethy,  Rev.  John,  igo-4 
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TURNBULL  AND  SPEARS*  PRINTERS,  EDINBURGH 


FINE  SUGGESTIVE  SERMONS 

QUESTIONS  ASKED  AND  ANSWERED  BY 

OUR  LORD.  By  the  Rev.  ?I.  VV.  Morrow,  M.A.  Large 
crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Dr  David  Smith  in  the  Bptish  Weekly  says: — “I  have  just  read  with  much 
pleasure  Mr  Morrow’s  ‘Questions  Asked  and  Answered  by  Our  Lord.’  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  evening  addresses  to  a  country  congregation.  This  is  the  sort  of  work 
which  rescues  a  quiet  ministry  from  discouragement  and  makes  it  profitable.” 
Expository  Times. — “  These  sermons  may  be  read  with  profit.” 

DR  JOHN  CAIRO’S  FAMOUS  SERMONS 

ASPECTS  OF  LIFE.  Twelve  Sermons  by  Principal 

John  Caird,  LL.D.  Cheap  Edition.  Nineteen'h  Thousand. 
312  pages,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  new  cheap  edition  of  sermons  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  famous  of  Scottish  preachers.” 

The  Glasgow  Many  sermon-tasters  will  be  glad  to  have  these  speci¬ 

mens  of  his  fervid  eloquence  brought  within  their  easy  reach.” 

WORKS  BY  DR  J.  H.  JOWETT 

BROOKS  BY  THE  TRAVELLER’S  WAY. 

Twenty-six  Week-night  Addresses.  By  J.  H.  JowETT,  M.A., 
D.D.  Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d.  Fourth  Edition  (Eighth  Thousand), 
British  Weekly. — “Mr  Jowett’s  religious  addresses  need  no  recommendation. 
We  know  what  to  expect,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  As  of  Dr  Maclaren,  so  of 
Mr  Jowett,  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  he  treats  any  religious  theme,  he  invariably 
sheds  fresh  light  on  some  passage  of  Scripture.  In  a  sentence  is  the  sure  seed  of  a 
sermon.” 

Glasgow  Herald, — “Full  of  life  all  through,  they  serve  to  explain  the  .speaker's 
rapidly  acquired  reputation,  and  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  congregation  which 
chose  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  late  Dr  Dale.” 

Baptist  Many  of  the  addresses  might  profitably  be  extended  into  long 

sermons.” 

THIRSTING  FOR  THE  SPRINGS.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett.  A  further  selection  of  Twenty-six  Addresses 
delivered  at  Carr’s  Lane.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Seventh  Thousand. 
Independent  (New  York). — “To  read  this  volume  is  to  understand  why  the  week- 
night  meeting  at  Carr’s  Lane  is  one  of  ihe  most  successful  in  England.  Mr  Jowett 
gives  his  people  of  his  best — his  best  in  thought,  observation,  and  reading.” 

THE  MEANING  OF  CHRIST.  Sermons  on  the 

place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Human  Thought  and  Action,  By  Rev. 
Richard  Roberts,  Crouch  Hill.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Cheaper 
issue,  paper,  6d.  net. 

Expository  How  have  Dante,  Shelley,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 

Savonarola,  and  Mazzini  written  about  Christ,  and  what  has  He  been  to  them?— 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  book,  entitled,  ‘  The  Meaning  of  Christ.’  Mr  Roberts  first 
delivered  the  book  as  Sunday  evening  lectures,  and  the  Sunday  evening  lecture  style 
still  clings  to  it,  and  it  is  all  the  better  for  that.  For  though  the  Sunday  evening 
lecture  demands  simplicity,  it  does  not  desire  .superficiality.” 

Sunday  School  Chronicle. — “  It  is  always  interesting  to  see  how  Christ  impressed 
great  men  bound  by  no  covenanted  orthodoxies.  Thoughtful  young  men  in  the 
wonder  and  ardour  of  their  first  contact  with  the  larger  thought  of  the  world,  would 
find  here  very  wholesome  reading.” 
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FINE  VOLUMES  OF  SERMONS 


JOHN  THOMAS 

THE  DYNAMIC  OF  THE  CROSS.  Seventeen 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  M.A.,  Myrtle  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lod. 

Manly,  suggestive,  convincing,  and  inspiring. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson  says: — “The  whole  seventeen  discourses  are  delightful, 
several  of  them  being  truly  masterly.  Mr  Thomas  is  at  once  theologian,  philosopher, 
and  poet,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  witness  the  old  saving  truths  treated  with  such  depth, 
power,  and  grace.  These  discourses  palpitate  and  inspire.” 

Dr  James  Orr,  in  the  British  JVetkly,,  says : — “  There  is  a  frank,  uncompromising 
tone  in  the  sermons,  which  united  with  intelligence  in  treatment,  and  good,  clear, 
vigorous  English  in  expression,  is  refreshing.” 

JAMES  THEW 

BROKEN  IDEALS,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

By  Rev.  J.  Thew.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
Some  of  the  Contents; — Broken  Ideals:  Posthumous  Influence;  At 
Their  Wits’  End ;  The  Song  of  Triumph  ;  The  God  of  our  Fathers — A 
Sermon  to  Young  Men  ;  The  Quiet  Mind ;  Religion  in  an  Unlikely  Place ; 
Self-Ignorance. 

Methodist  Times. — “Here  is  good  preaching  indeed;  preaching  of  a  type  we 
should  earnestly  desire  to  become  general.  The  sermons  are  distinctly  reflective ; 
full  of  pathos ;  instinct  with  sympathy.  One  could  scarcely  wish  a  loftier  level  of 
pulpit  talk.’’ 

British  Weekly. — “Mr  Thew's  sermons  are  fresh  and  tender.’’ 

Christian. — “  They  are  the  trumpet  calls  to  faith,  to  duty,  and  endurance.’’ 


ARCHIBALD  G.  BROWN 


GOD’S  FULL-ORBED  GOSPEL.  Sermons 

preached  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  by  the  Rev.  Archibald 
G.  Brown.  Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

This  selection  from  Mr  Brown’s  ministry  will  prove  a  most  useful  and 
helpful  book.  These  soul-quickening  sermons  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
represent  faithfully  the  fervent  evangelistic  spirit  of  this  popular  preacher. 


Mr  Brown  says  : — “My  pulpit  watchword  has  been  exposition.  1  have  always 
tried  to  make  the  Bible  a  new  book  to  my  people.  Preaching  has  always  been  the 
great  joy  of  my  life." 

S.  A.  TIPPLE 


SUNDAY  MORNINGS  AT  NORWOOD.  Twenty- 

two  Sermons  and  Twenty-two  Pulpit  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  S.  A. 

Tipple.  Handsome  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  402  pages, 

3s.  6d.  net. 

British  Weekly. — “There  are  more  original  ideas  in  Mr  Tipple’s  volume  than  in 
many  which  have  rapidly  run  into  nine  or  ten  editions.  Both  the  prayers  and  the 
sermons  contained  in  it  give  evidence  of  a  fresh,  lucid,  and  forcible  thinker.  The 
sermons  are  short,  very  interesting,  and  always  aim  at  impressing  on  the  hearer  one 
idea.  No  connoisseur  in  sermons  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  fine  quality  of  Mr 
Tipple’s  work. ’’ 

Christian  World. — “  The  first  edition  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  many  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  they  can  obtain  these  rarely  spiritual  and  suggestive  sermons. 
Two  sermons  are  new,  the  one  a  reply  to  Tolstoi’s  literalism,  the  other  on  ‘The 
Silence  of  Christ.”’ 

Expository  Times.—"'  Sermons  that  satisfy  us  most  completely.” 

Scotsman. — “Many  ministers  will  find  the  volume  helpful  and  inspiring.” 
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WORKS  By  BISHOP  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.  By  Phillips 

Brooks,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Pocket  Edition — 
lambskin,  3s.  net ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  net. 

Contents  : — The  Two  Elements  in  Preaching  ;  The  Preacher  Himself 
The  Preacher  in  His  Work  ;  The  Idea  of  the  Sermon  ;  The  Making  of  the 
Sermon ;  The  Congregation ;  The  Ministry  for  our  Age  ;  The  Value  of 
the  Human  Soul. 

Expository  Times. — “A  book  of  permanent  value.” 

Church  Times. — “Well  worth  reading  and  re-reading  by  young  clergy.  They 
can  hardly  study  the  great  preacher’s  methods  without  learning  much,  very  much, 
to  help  and  strengthen  them.” 

Methodist  Times. — “We  have  more  than  once  commended  this  delightful  book. 
There  is  no  preacher,  hardly  any  public  speaker,  who  can  read  these  lectures  with¬ 
out  learning  something  profitable.  We  wish  all  our  preachers  could  own,  and  make 
their  own,  the  sterling  truth  of  this  delightful  and  valuable  book.” 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JESUS.  By  Bisliop 

Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  Uniform  with  “Lectures on  Preaching.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  : — The  Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Moral  Life  of  Man  ;  The 
Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Social  Life  of  Man  ;  The  Influence  of  Jesus  on 
the  Emotional  Life  of  Man;  The  Influence  of  Jesus  on  the  Intellectual 
Life  of  Man. 

Expository  Times. — “  ‘  The  Influence  of  Jesus’  is  theologically  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  BLshop  Brooks’  works.  Mr  Allensoti  has  given  us  a  new  and  attractive 
edition." 

WORKS  BY  BISHOP  BOYD-CARPENTER,  D.D. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER.  By  W.  Bovd- 

Carpenter,  D.D.  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  net;  also  limp  leather,  gill 
edges,  2s.  net.  A/ew  Edition. 

Aberdeen  Free  Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter  s  much-appreciated  little  book 

of  ‘Thoughts  on  Prayer,’  including  meditations  and  prayers  for  one  week,  and 
suggestive  outlines  on  confession,  supplication,  intercession,  and  thanksgiving.” 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.  By  W. 

Boyd-Carpenter,  D.  D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  New  Edition. 
Twelve  devotional  chapters  on  places  visited  by  our  Lord. 

Expository  Times. — “Great  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Christ  grouped  round  (he 
cities  in  which  He  did  His  mighty  works  are  told  here  simply  for  simple  folks.  It  is 
a  new  edition  of  a  foremost  favourite  of  the  sick-room  or  prayer-meetings.” 

FINE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  HARVEST  SERMONS 

IN  THE  TIME  OF  HARVEST.  A  New  Series 

of  Sermons  for  Harvest  P'estivals.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Gamble, 
M.A.  Handsome  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Contributors: — Rev.  Canon  H.  S.  Scott  Holland,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  Canon 
E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A.  ;  Very  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  ;  Ven.  Arch¬ 
deacon  E.  E.  Holmes,  B.D.  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  L. 
Boyd,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  C.  E.  White,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  Mackay ;  Ven. 
Archdeacon  H.  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.  Rev.  H.  R.  Gamble,  M.A.  ;  Rev. 
Canon  J.  Wakeford. 

Oxford  Chronicle, — “How  good  and  eloquent  and  even  stirring  the  harvest 
sermon  may  be  is  illustrated  in  this  little  volume  of  what  may  be  fairly  termed  model 
harvest  sermons."  _ 
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FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

PORTRAITS  OF  WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Miller,  M.A.  Large  crown  8vo,  hand¬ 
some  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Mr  Miller  modestly  speaks  of  his  book  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  Character-sketches. 
Such  an  attitude  toward  his  own  work  is  no  doubt  becoming,  but  it  in  no  way  describes 
or  suggests  the  rich  qualities  of  imagination  and  common-sense  which  together  make 
his  lectures  a  most  vivid  portrayal  of  the  old-world  incidents  associated  with  the 
subjects  of  his  addresses.  Readers  of  these  thorough  studies  will  find  themselves 
transported  into  the  times  of  sacred  history,  accompanied  by  a  most  able  guide  and 
interpreter. 

EIGHTEEN  SUGGESTIVE  ADDRESSES 

SOME  WOMEN  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Eve  to  Ruth.  By  Jeannette  Simeon.  319  pages,  hand¬ 
some  cloth,  crown  8vo,  2S.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lod. 

The  '  Glasgow  Herald. — “  Simple,  direct,  earnest,  and  sensible  teaching.  The 
volume  can  be  commended  to  all  who  have  to  conduct  women’s  meetings.” 

The  Record. — “  A  very  useful  and  readable  book.  Altogether  helpful ;  equally 
good  for  private  reading.” 

Westminster  Record. — “  Many  a  leader  might  do  well  to  make  this  book  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  addresses.” 

GOD’S  GENTLEMEN.  Vigorous  Sermons  to  Young 
Men.  By  Prof.  R.  E.  Welsh,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Man 
to  Man,”  etc.  Sixth  Edition.  Handsome  cloth,  crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

British  Weekly. — “  This  is  a  frank  and  manly  book,  stamped  with  a  strong  and 
sympathetic  vitality.  Young  men  will  read  it  because  it  never  ignores  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  Any  author  who  brings  a  young  man  face  to  face  with  life, 
weighs  good  and  evil  before  him  in  the  balance,  has  done  a  work  which  will  not  be 
forgotten.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. — “  A  series  of  ethical  essays  of  rare  value  strongly  commended 
as  a  gift  book  for  men,  whether  young,  old,  or  middle-aged.  The  man  who  would 
fly  a  sermon  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  fine  flow  of  language  and  by  the 
noble  aims  and  sane  admonitions  of  the  author.” 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  A  Guide 

to  Personal  Religion  for  Young  People.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Anderson  Scott,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘‘  Evangelical  Doctrine 
— Bible  Truth.”  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Local  Preachers'  M agazine. — “  This  is  just  the  very  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  young  people  when  they  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  deciding  time, 
when  they  must  definitely  choose  Christ  or  refuse  Him.  In  the  plainest  language, 
but  with  great  skill  and  freshness,  it  explains  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  the 
Christian  life  involves.  We  think  it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  it 
has  the  further  advantage,  that  while  addressed  to  the  young,  it  is  full  of  suggestive 
teaching  for  the  mature  Christian.” 

FINE  ENCOURAGING  STORIES. 

LIVES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  With  an  Introduction 

by  the  BISHOP  OF  Durham.  Demy  i6ino,  cloth,  is.  post  free. 

Ten  true  stories  of  God’s  working  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Record. — “A  series  of  graphic  sketches  showing  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
transforming  character  and  glorifying  humble  lives.  The  author  is  a  Mildmay 
visitor  among  the  poor.” 
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